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FEDERATION PLANS 

TO ORGANIZE ALL 
MUSIC ACTIVITIES 
IN CIVIC CENTERS 


Scheme Devised to Prevent 
Overlapping and Engage 
Interest of Business Men— 
Lines of Los Angeles Or- 
ganization Will Be Followed 
— Education Department 
Proposes Extensive Cam- 
paign — Plans for Demon- 
strations in Church Singing 
—Club Dues to Be Increased 


MPORTANT new proposals to ex- 

tend the operations of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs by the 
establishment of civic organizations to 
unite all the musical interests in given 
centers and prevent overlapping of ac- 
tivities, and by the establishment of a 
training system for clubs, were con- 
sidered at the meeting of the board 
of directors of the Federation, held in 
New York on Nov. 15, 16 and 17. 
These proposals, which were brought 
forward by Mrs. Cecil Frankel of Los 
Angeles, first vice-president, were 
ratified by the board. 

These civic federations, Mrs. Frankel 
explains, will be similar to that which 
has just been organized in Los Angeles, 
as reported in MUSICAL AMERICA on Nov. 
17. The object is to secure the coopera- 
tion of all musical organizations, not 
only that their work for the community 
may be brought into coherence, and 
waste of effort prevented, but also that 
the active interest of business men may 
be engaged to assist music. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce has thrown its influence 
into the work of the Los Angeles Federa- 
tion; prominent business men are asso- 
ciated with the movement, and every 
society connected with music, however 
remotely, is entitled to membership. By 
the establishment of similar enterprises 
in every important center, it is hoped 
to advance materially the interests of 
music by uniting all efforts upon well- 
defined lines. 

At present the proposal is only in its 
initial stage, but the intention is to pro- 
ceed with the organization of these cen- 
ters as speedily as possible. 

The project for the institution of a 
training system for club members is the 
outcome of observations made by Mrs. 
Frankel when visiting various cities in 
her office as chairman of the extension 
department of the Federation. She then 
received scores of inquiries as to how 
clubs should be formed, how they should 
be conducted, what should be the scope 
of their duties, and so on. Under the 
plan now suggested, lecturers will visit 
the clubs or speak in some suitable 
center in their districts, and fully ex- 
plain the operations of a club and 
organize model programs for the in- 
formation of members. 

The Federation’s education depart- 
ment, of which Mrs. William Arms 
Fisher is chairman, has decided to under- 
take an extensive campaign on these 
lines. Educational conferences in various 
parts of the country are proposed, in 
which full information will be given to 
members as to the scope and aims of 
this section of the Federation. This 
department has also recommended that 
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three prizes should be given to the ex- 
tension department for the formation of 
new clubs which shall carry on this 
educational work. 


Four Years’ Course of Study 


Promotion of the four years’ course 
of study, proposed by Mrs. F. A. Seiber- 
ling of Akron, Ohio, will be a leading 
feature in the new activities. This 
course aims to educate the members of 
clubs by providing an academic course 
in the fundamentals of music and music 
appreciation, and the four books chosen 


W. Gehrkens; second 
year, “From Song to Symphony,” by 
Daniel Gregory Mason; third year, 
“Musical Instruments,” by Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, and fourth year, ‘“Epochs 
in Musical Progress,” by Clarence G. 
Hamilton. 

The education department, believing 
that church music should be improved, 
has recommended that authorities of the 
churches throughout the United States 
should be approached in order that 
demonstrations may be given to the 


Music,” by Karl 
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“L’AMICO FRITZ’ 

IS AROUSED FROM 
LONG SLUMBER BY 
GATTI’S FORCES 


Mascagni’s Comedy Restored 
to Metropolitan Répertoire 
After Almost Thirty Years’ 
Absence — Merle Aleock 
Makes Successful Début as 
“Beppe” — Bori, Fleta and 
Danise Perform with Not- 
able Art — “William Tell,” 
“Chenier,” “Samson,” 
“Rosenkavalier” and 
“Traviata” Are Other 
Operatic Offerings of Week 


a Pye FRITZ,” like another 
Rip Van Winkle, went to sleep 
in New York thirty years ago and 
awoke on Thursday evening of last 
week heavy with slumber. Which is 
another way of saying that Pietro 
Mascagni’s lyric opera was “revived” 
on the identical spot where it was last 
seen in January, 1894—the Metro- 
politan Opera stage. The wandering 
work was hailed with considerable 
affection by a large audience, and, 
decked out in new and shining gar- 
ments from the hand of Joseph Urban, 
made an agreeable impression upon 
the eye. 

In the generation that has passed since 
Fritz and his friends were last seen and 
heard in these parts, tastes have altered, 
and we like to think for the better. It 
is not conceivable that the score sounded 
quite so tame or that the play looked 
quite so ingenious to the audience that 
assembled at its Metropolitan premiére 
back in ’94, when Emma Calvé played 
the role of Suzel. The opera quickly 
departed this life so far as New York 
was concerned, It had but two perform- 
ances, until last Thursday Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza made the total an even three 
in thirty years. 

“L’Amico Fritz” was brilliantly sung, 
acted and mounted last week. Its cast 
included Lucrezia Bori and the Metro- 
politan’s remarkable new Spanish tenor, 
Miguel Fleta, and the occasion was 
further marked by the Metropolitan 
début of the American contralto, Merle 
Aleock. On every side this latest repre- 
sentation was of notable quality. 


{ Pastoral Idyll 


pastoral romance is 

The story, by Erck- 
mann-Chatrian, concerns itself with a 
popular young Alsatian gentleman- 
farmer, Fritz Kobus, known as “Friend 
Fritz,” and the efforts of his friend, the 
Rabbi David, to inveigle him into matri- 
mony. Fritz will have nothing to do 
with the idea, but David is a hard man to 
daunt. It is Fritz’s birthday when the 
play begins, and soon Suzel, daughter of 
a tenant-farmer, appears to felicitate the 
hero and to offer him a nosegay. Fritz 
is at once taken with the coy and gentle 
maid. but refuses to be finally ensnared. 
For the rest, the tale is of the machina- 
tions of the wily David, who with the 
aid of jealousy brings Fritz to the point 
of declaring himself to Suzel. The latter 
of course has silently adored him from 





A pleasant 
“TL’Amico Fritz.” 


the first. 
Only this and nothing more; but 
Mascagni’s librettist, Signor Suardon, 
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Galli-Curci Breaks with Chicago Opera 


in Dispute on Choice of Opening Role 





Wished to Sing in “Dinorah,” but Management Insisted on 
“Lakmé” — Soprano Will Fulfill Season’s Contract but 
Declares She Will Not Return to Company Next Year— 


Loses by Appearances in Opera 


GUUOAEASSUUNA0UUTLLNGAN ANANTH Hse Nee neenotengenveuensvetanavanggnvangnvanengnsargnuvagngedzngqggenngggseanqgnevvennensne 


HICAGO, Nov. 17.—Amelita Galli- 

Curci, star of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, has served notice 
that she will not sing with the or- 
ganization after the present season. 
The reason she gives for her decision 
is that her wishes were not consulted 
regarding the opera in which she is 
to make her first appearance this 
season. Mme. Galli-Curci wanted to 
appear first in “Dinorah.” The opera 
company insisted upon “Lakmé.” The 
break followed. 

Lawrence Evans of Evans & Salter, 
managers for the singer, telegraphed to 
Herbert M. Johnson, assistant to the 
president of the company, from Toledo, 
Ohio, on Nov. 1: 

“Madame Galli-Curci desires her open- 
ing performance to be definitely set for 
‘Dinorah.’ She is not agreeable to any 
other suggestions, the matter having been 
fully talked over by us. She feels that 
‘Dinorah’ is the best opera for her to 
make her début in this season, and states 
that one orchestral rehearsal is all that 
is necessary so far as her part or her 
wishes are concerned.” 


Company Insists Upon “Lakmé” 


Mr. Johnson replied from Chicago on 
the following day: 

“We must insist upon ‘Lakmé’ as Mme. 
Galli-Curci’s opening performance. We 
must consider other artists and general 
program for the season.” 

Then Mme. Galli-Curci wired to Mr. 
Johnson from Boston on Nov. 4, express- 
ing suprise that he insisted upon Lakmé” 
against her definitely expressed wishes. 

“The responsibility of performance 
rests upon my _ shoulders,” she _tele- 
graphed, “and I should be consulted as 
to the opera for my début, as has always 
been done in the past. Should 
this interfere with your general program 
for the season, as stated in your tele- 
gram, please feel relieved of any con- 
tractual obligations toward me.” 

Then Samuel Insull, president of the 
company, took a hand in the corres- 
pondence, and telegraphed to Mme. Galli- 
Curci, under date of Nov. 5: “I shall 
esteem it a personal favor to me if you 
will agree to open in ‘Lakmé,’ and shall 
hope to receive telegram from you giving 
your assent.” 


“Curt and High-Handed,” Says Singer 


Mme. Galli-Curci replied in a lengthy 
telegram to Mr. Insull from Detroit on 
Nov. 7. 

“While it would give me pleasure to 
do a personal favor for you,” she stated, 
“the question of my début is not a matter 
of personal feeling with me but of artis- 
tic responsibility. My choice was _ in- 
timated to the management some time 
ago, in spite of which they have selected 
an opera expressly against my wishes 
and without the common courtesy of even 


TTT 





sensennnt 


Caruso’s Records Bring $585,727 
to Estate in Two Years 


([‘BENTON, N. J., Nov. 17.— 
Royalties paid to the estate of 
Enrico Caruso for the years 1921 
and 1922, on records made by the 
famous tenor for the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company, amounted 
to $585,727, representing ten per 
cent on all records sold, it was 
shown in an accounting filed by 
his widow in the Court of 
Chancery on Friday, on her peti- 
tion to be released as one of the 
administrators of the royalties. 
Mrs. Caruso also applied for ap- 
proval of the division of the estate 
made by the Italian courts, which, 
after certain property had been 
set aside for Gloria, daughter of 
Mrs. Caruso and the tenor, and a 
fund established for Caruso’s step- 
mother left the estate to Gloria, 
Caruso’s widow, his brother and 
the tenor’s two sons. 
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@ Lumiere 
Amelita Galli-Curci 


asking my approval, an altogether un- 
precedented move toward me on the part 
of an opera company. 

“For seven years I have co-operated 
in every way possible with the Chicago 
Opera Company, even to the extent of 
changing many of my performances on 
a few days’ notice at their request. 

In my seven years this is the 
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Federation Maps Out 
Educational Campaign 








[Continued from page 1] 





congregations by leading artists, show- 
ing how hymns should be sung. 


Plan to Increase Club Dues 


The board agreed to recommend a 
proposal put forward by Mrs. Seiberling, 


chairman of finance, that the per capita 
dues paid by each club, now five cents, 
should be increased to ten cents. This 
sum, she explained, would give the 
Federation an assured finance. The pro- 
posal will be sent on to the clubs, but 
cannot be finally passed until the 1925 
convention. Of course, any club may, 
of its own initiative, increase its dues 
before that period. 

Helen Harrison Mills, chairman of the 
publicity department, announced that the 
Official Bulletin, through the assistance 
of C. M. Tremaine, was now on a sound 
financial basis. Within the first six 
months of this year music sections were 
established in 121 newspapers, and a 
monthly news-sheet is sent out by the 
department to 1000 papers. A picture- 
service by which the clubs may bring 
their activities more prominently before 
the public has been organized by Clarence 
Gustlin of Southern California. 

Mrs. John F. Lyons, president of the 
Federation, was in the chair at the meet- 
ing held in the Great Northern Hotel. 
There was a representative attendance of 
delegates, including Mrs. Cecil Frankel, 
first vice-president; Frances E. Clark, 
second’ vice-president; Nan Bagby 
Stephens, third vice-president; Mrs. 


Mills, Mrs. William Arms Fisher, Mrs 
E. J. Ottaway, Mrs. Edwin B. Garrigues 
Mrs. Oscar V. Hundley, Mrs. F. A 
Seiberling, Mrs. J. A. A. Jardine, Edn: 
Marione, Carolyn Beebe, Mrs. W. Bailey 
Mrs, E. J. Tyler, Mrs. Russell Dorr, an: 
many others. 





The visiting delegates were the guest: 
of the New York State Federation, o 
which Mme. Marione is president, at : 
concert at the Great Northern Hote! 
when a musical program was given b\ 
Celia Turrill, soprano; Carlos Salzed: 
and Marie Miller, harpists, and Clarenc 
Gustlin, pianist. 





New York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs Opens Convention 


The twenty-ninth annual conventior 
of the New York State Federation of 


Women’s Clubs opened in Albany on 
Tuesday of this week. A program de- 
voted to musical discussion was ar 
ranged for Wednesday evening, th: 
speakers scheduled to be heard including 
Raymond Fosdick, Baroness Katharin« 
Evans von Klenner and John C. Freund, 
editor of MUSICAL AMERICA. 





Chaliapin, with Own Company, Will Take 
Opera Scenes to 100 Cities Next Year 


UUNIIUENNLANNNNENOAUONANLOOAAUOGALOOEALAOOOOAONOOOUENOOOOEENAOOOEOAOEONEOOUACONAOEOOOOOSAOEUOLAOONUAEOOONDOOOGLOU EAT SEEN OOOO NOAT ENON ESOT 


EODOR CHALIAPIN will tour at the 

head of his own company of operatic 
singers next season, presenting a pro- 
gram of three complete acts from the 
operas with which he is especially asso- 
ciated. This announcement was made 
last week by his manager, S. Hurok, who 
said that the Russian bass would prob- 
ably not sing with the Chicago Civic 
Opera next season, but would be heard 
in a few performances at the Metro- 
politan. 

Mr. Hurok recently returned from 
Chicago, where he completed arrange- 
ments with Chaliapin for the new ven- 
ture for next season, in which he will 
surround Chaliapin with other grand 
opera artists in a performance of “Great 
Moments from Great Operas,” introduc- 
ing the bass in his most famous rdles, 
such as Boris Godounoff, and King Philip 
in “Don Carlos.” 

Chaliapin is now working with Theo- 
dore Koenemann, Russian conductor and 
composer, in arranging these operatic ex- 
cerpts. Mr. Koenemann will be the 
musical director and Chaliapin the stage 
director for the tour. 

The organization will visit about 100 
cities in the United States, Canada and 





Sunday Concert-goers, Beware! Lord’s Day Alliance 
May Put Its Official Ban Upon Your Pleasure! 


AUNNUUUUUUEEAAUNUAUUUEGNUUUAUEEETAAUAUA TEENA 


HOSE who go to Sunday concerts 
and pay for admission had best be 
careful. They may incur the ban of 
the Lord’s Day Alliance of the United 


States. This organization, in its recent 
session in New York, discussed Sunday 
observance, and decided to ask for the 
prohibition of baseball and moving pic- 
tures on that day. Sunday concerts were 
not specifically mentioned in this dis- 
cussion, but a talk with the general 
secretary, Dr. H. L. Bowlby, shows that 
the Alliance has its eye upon them. 

“We have made no definite program 
in regard to these concerts,” he said, 
“but I ought to point out this: several 
of these things are just commercial ven- 
tures. They are not put on to uplift 
the neople, but onlv for the money to be 
got out of them, and for the most part 
they ought to be on other days of the 
week.” 

He launched out against the “thea- 
trical and vaudeville people” who were, 
he affirmed, “doing their best to put 
Sunday on the same dead level as the 
rest of the week.” “We'll fight that to 
the limit!” he declared. 

“But do you include Sunday concerts 
in this denunciation?” 

“Well, I might ask ‘What do you 
mean by concerts?’ There are concerts 
and concerts. I don’t believe in the con- 
demnation of good music at all, but 
vaudeville concerts I don’t regard as 
uplifting.” 

“Would you object to a program 
made up of music like Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony and Grieg’s ‘Peer Gynt’ 
Suite?” 

“T wouldn’t object to music like that; 


but a number of these Sunday concerts 
are usually put on for commercial profit, 
and often those who take part in them 
are working seven days a week. Again, 
there are many religious activities going 
on on Sunday afternoons and evenings. 
There is only one day in the week when 
our Churches and Bible schools have a 
chance to inculcate religion, to bring it 
into the homes and lives of the young 
people, and the introduction of what 
might be termed unnecessary activities 
on the Lord’s Day hampers that work.” 

“What about the people who are in 
their offices and factories all the week, 
and want to hear music on Sundays?” 

“That is an argument, not against 
the Christian Sabbath, but against our 
industrial system. The workers ought 
to have a half-holiday on Saturday or 
some other day of the week, to have 
opportunities for amusement, and we 
are leading a movement in that direc- 
tion. A delegation from the Alliance 
to President Coolidge on Oct. 10 ad- 
vocated a Saturday half-holiday for 
Government employees.” 

Dr. Bowlby drew an enthusiastic pic- 
ture of the zeal with which the Alliance, 
the pastors of the seventeen denomi- 
nations it represents, would support 
“good, clean, bright amusement.” “We 
are in a position to say to these minis- 
ters, ‘If this thing is put over right, 
we want you to get behind it, and give 
it all the help and support within your 
power!’ 

“We are not out with an axe to smash 
everything; but as to concerts on the 
Lord’s Day, I say that the grave danger 
is that commercialism is creeping into 
these things.” 


Mexico, beginning early in October, 1924, 
including many places where Chaliapin 
has already been introduced in concerts. 
The company will be organized in re- 
sponse to a desire of those who have 
heard the bass in recital to see him in 
some of the operatic réles for which he 
is noted. 

This season Chaliapin will make some 
thirty-five concert appearances under the 
Hurok management, and will sing with 
the Metropolitan and the Chicago Civic 
Opera. He has recently finished his first 
group of appearances with the Chi- 
cagoans in “Boris” and “Mefistoféle” and 
will return for three more performances 
in January. He will begin his engage- 
ment with the Metropolitan in a per- 
formance of “Boris” on Nov. 24. It has 
been announced by the management that 
he will sing Mephistofeles in “Faust” 
and Don Basilio in “Barber of Seville,’ 
in addition to his familiar rdéles in 
“Mefistofele” and “Don Carlos” at the 
Metropolitn this season. In February 
Chaliapin will sing with the Chicago 
Opera on tour in a dozen cities. 





“PAN IN AMERICA” COSTLY 





Federated Clubs Spent $3,486 on Pro- 
duction at Asheville 


It cost the National Federation of 
Music Clubs $3,486 to produce the prize 
lyric-drama, “Pan in America,” at the 
biennial convention at Asheville, N. C., 
in June—and if the two prizes of $600 to 
Carl Venth, the composer, and $400 to 
R. F. Allen, the author of the libretto, 
be included in this computation, the 
total cost was $4,486. 

The production, it is estimated, would 
have been very much less expensive if 
there had been more time to do the 
work. Only three weeks were allowed, 
and as the auditorium could not be ob- 
tained by day, the stage structure had 
to be made at night at nearly treble the 
cost for labor. The price for this work 
alone was $1,385. Many of the costumes 
were hired and part of the lighting 
plant had to be rented from New York. 

The total expenses of’ the convention 
came to $9,199. When outstanding sub- 
scriptions are in, there will be a balance 
of $674 to the credit of the Chopin Club 
Fund for endowment. 


“CARMEN” BRIDGE FALLS 








Alice Gentle Slightly Hurt in Boston 
Opera House Accident 


BosToNn, Nov. 20.—Alice Gentle, ap- 
pearing as Carmen with the San Carlo 
Company at the Boston Opera House 
last night, had a narrow escape when 
the bridge in the first act fell and threw 
her to the stage, eight feet below. Lud- 
wig Burgstaller also fell, but protected 
Miss Gentle by holding up the structure. 
He received minor hurts. The curtain 
was rung down, but after ten minutes 
Miss Gentle resumed her part, and, save 
for slight nervousness and a perceptible 
limp, carried through the performance 
effectively. Her gameness won an ova- 
tion from a large audience. 

W. J. PARKER. 
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Chocolate King’s $60,000,000 Gift to Orphans 


Will Bring Music s 


QVUIVCOQUUU USUI UCUTTCCSTT TEEPE EAA 
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Cheer into Their Lives 
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Photos by Wide World, except first portrait of Mr. Hershey 


THE CHOCOLATE KING AND HIS “CANDY TOWN,” HERSHEY, PA., MODEL COMMUNITY AND MUSIC CENTER . 


The First Picture Shows Milton S. Hershey, Multi-Millionaire Manufacturer and Philantropist at His Desk. Inset Is Another Photograph of the Man Who Has Made the Orphan Boys 
His Special Charges, and Here He Is Seen with Robert Schaeffer, Five-Year-Old Newcomer at the Hershey Industrial School, the Institution Which Benefits from the $60,000,000 


Trust Fund He Has Created. 


The Interior View of the Auditorium, Convention Hall, Built by Mr. Hershey in 1915, Was Made During a Concert. A Few of the Cows on the 


Hershey Farm Are Pictured on the Lower Left, and to the Right Is Seen the Exterior of the Green-house of the Industrial School with a Group of Orphan Pupils 





HE romance of a farmer 

boy who pushed the 
plough over the rough 
$/ii clods of a Pennsylvania 
hillside till, fired with a 
high ambition, he set out 
to conquer the great world, is revealed 
in the life of Milton S. Hershey, multi- 
millionaire chocolate manufacturer, 
philanthropist and music patron. 

Today the same man has turned 
over his fortune of $60,000,000—the 
earnings of an eventful career, to give 
orphan boys a start, to train them for 
the responsibilities of manhood, and 
bring the gifts of music and general 
culture into their lives. 

This Maecenas of benevolent and lib- 
eral ideas, who in his youth knew the 
pinch of privation, has devoted the vast 
earnings of his mature years to bringing 
some of the fine influences into the lives 
of the 2200 inhabitants of Hershey, the 
“model” community which he built twenty 
years ago, near the rustic spot where he 
lived as a boy. Now he has merged the 
sixteen corporations which he built up 
to create the $60,000,000 trust fund for 
the benefit of the Hershey Industrial 


School for Orphan Boys. 
Born sixty-eight years ago in a farm- 

















house in Dauphin County, Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Hershey knew early discouragement. 
His first few ventures in business were 
unsuccessful until he made a caramel 
that would not stick to its wax paper 
wrapper! From such a humble begin- 
ning a great fortune grew. The factory 
which he established at Lancaster, Pa., 
was a success. 

When, after he had earned his first 
million, he sought to retire, Mr. Hershey 
found a life of travel irksome. He re- 
turned to the country scene of his child- 
hood, near the site of the old farm which 
his father had tilled. 

When he bought these acres of land 
and erected factories and other build- 
ings, folk in the countryside thought his 
project a mad one, for nothing was to 
be seen but open fields and the old school- 
house which he had once attended. But 
after a decade the town of Hershey had 
become an industrial and cultural center. 


Art in a Model Town 


Today, twenty years later, Hershey, 
with its houses set amid lawns and tree- 
bordered streets, is a display place for 
visitors who come from miles around. 
Hershey Park contains some 160 acres. 
It blooms with exotic plants and flowers, 
which have been brought there and 
planted by skilled hands. 

A great auditorium, Convention Hall, 
which seats several thousand listeners, 


is the scene of notable concerts by the 
leading artists of the world. 

Good dramatic performances are given 
in the Central Theater, and there is a 
Music Pavilion for band concerts. Clubs, 
restaurants, five churches and an inn 
in Spanish Mission style are other fea- 
tures of this paradise for the working- 
man. 

All this is the crystallization of the 
vision of a farmer boy! 


Tells of Early Life 


Mr. Hershey seeks to provide for his 
people the influences that were largely 
lacking in his boyhood. “I had no col- 
lege education,” he says, “because at 
an early age I was apprenticed to a 
candy manufacturer, where I learned the 
rudiments of business at the proper 
place—the bottom of the ladder. I never 
had an opportunity to hear good music, 
and in after years I have keenly real- 
ized what I missed. In order to provide 
the best community life for the people 
in Hershey, music and the drama have 
been steadily encouraged. I believe that 
music, in particular, is an absolute neces- 
sity as a cultural factor, and I am eager 
to secure for people in this town the 
best that can be had!” 

Several musical organizations have 
been formed among the employees and 
townsfolk. The Hershey Choral Society 
came into being in the spring of 1915. 


Under the leadership of Harry G. Wit- 
myer, this organization has sung Gaul’s 
“Holy City” and other works at the holi- 
day season in the Central Theater. 
The Hershey Women’s Glee Club is 
another successful musical body which 
has been formed in the “model” com- 
munity. This organization is heard in 
many programs during the season. In 
the large Consolidated School, donated 
by Mr. Hershey, which houses the pupils 
who formerly attended seven small 
schools in Derry Township, music in- 
struction has a prominent place. 


Orchestras Are Active 


The community has several orchestras, 
the principal one being made up of mem- 
bers of the Hershey Band. The latter 
organization has achieved considerable 
prominence in this State. Its member- 
ship is made up of forty men who are 
employed in the factories and others 
who are residents of the town. The in- 
struments and uniforms for the organi- 
zation were provided by the Hershey 
company. Thus valuable training in en- 
semble playing is available for local mu- 
sicians. 

The programs of the band are enjoy- 
able features of the season. It plays 
at important civic celebrations, and in 
the summer gives many concerts in the 
Park. 


[Continued on page 6] 
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Keeping in 


Life of Touring Musician Especially 
Open to Dangers of Indisposi- 
tion, with Resultant Loss _ in 
Quality of Art—The Rejuvena- 
tion of a Famous Voice—**Tak- 
ing the Waters,"” a Favorite 
Form of Recuperation for Artists 
Who Visit Europe — Composer 
and Pianist Gives Suggestive 

of Diet—Control of 


Regimen 


Breath as Determining Factor in 
Song 





ROBLEMS of hygiene 
are especially compli- 
cated for the nomadic 
celebrity of music, who, 
like the Arab, continu- 
ally pitches his tent on 
a new strand. The vicissitudes of hotel 
ilfe on tour include the introduction 
to fearful and wonderful viands. 

The artists is sometimes subjected 
to discomforts even in the highest- 
priced living quarters. Together with 
the nervous tension of his concert 
schedule, there is the difficulty of find- 
ing adequate opportunities for exer- 
cise. 

Keeping “fit,” the duty of the musical 
artist to himself no less than to his 
public, has been discussed by a number 
of well-known personalities of the con- 
cert platform and the operatic stage in 
recent issues of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Suggestions for solutions of the 
health problems of the artist have been 
drawn from the lives of several promi- 
nent musicians. The opportunity for 
walking is open to most artists, even 
in densely-thronged New York and Chi- 
cago. Whenever possible, one should 
take the opportunity to go into the coun- 
try—a week-end in time saving nine 
indispositions for the singer or instru- 
mentalist. 

“Bad days” in a musical career are 
very distressing. Sometimes the most 
brilliant virtuoso exhibits faulty com- 
mand of his art—perhaps, because his 
head is splitting with the ache that has 
come unheralded because of _ over- 
indulgence at dinner the evening before. 
The results of these comparatively 
trivial seizures are far-reaching in his 
case. The moving finger of the music 
critic writes—and a black mark is set 
against an otherwise brilliant score. 

How all these difficulties may be 
avoided is, therefore, one of the most 
delicate problems of the celebrity of 
voice or instrument. Many employ phy- 
sicians at fabulous fees. For the more 
modestly remunerated artist this is 
manifestly impossible. But he may find 
the same, or a greater, immunity by 
following a simple regimen of well- 
balanced, well-cooked foods and suffi- 
cient exercise under conditions con- 
ducive to health. 


Bori an Example of Physical 
“Rebirth” 


Lucrezia Bori, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, is an example of what an in- 
telligent physical regimen will do for 
the voice. This possessor of a superb 
organ of song triumphed over a throat 
affection that threatened to cut short 
her career several seasons ago. A 
hygienic daily program did much to 
restore this endowment. Miss Bori has 
always been an advocate of the vigorous 
life, and the magnetism and charm with 
which she endows such diverse creations 
as Fiora and Snow Maiden are the best 
testimony to her fine vitality. 

When the singer had submitted to an 
operation in Italy for nodes on the vocal 
cords, she adopted a program of rest 
and outdoor exercise. The summer of 
1916 she spent in the United States, at 
Blue Mountain Lake in Maine, playing 
golf, tennis, swimming and hunting— 
always with the necessary periods of 
rest required for recuperation. Pre- 
viously the soprano had consulted many 
“cures” and doctors in vain. The health- 
giving air of the pine woods of New 
England is beneficial both in building 
up the system, and in directly promot- 
ing a good condition of the respiratory 
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FAMOUS FOLK OF MUSIC AND THEIR WAYS OF MAINTAINING GOOD HEALTH 


Beniamino Gigli, Tenor of the Metropolitan, Counts His Catch of Fish in a Large Net, with the Assistance of His Secretary, Renato Rossi; 
Percy Grainger, Composer and Pianist, Spends an Idle Hour in Romping with His Dog “Lad” at His Summer Home in White Plains, 


N. Y. 


Anna Case, Soprano, an Efficient Wielder of the Racquet, Passes an Afternoon on the Tennis Courts at Her Estate at 


Greenpoint, L. I. Two Sturdy Hikers Are Willem Mengelberg, Conductor of the New York Philharmonic (Left), and Joseph Schwarz. 


Baritone, Who Are Shown Covering the Leagues Near the Former’s Home in Switzerland. 
politan, Spends a Morning with the Foils. 


tract. A state of perfect health imparts 
a “fine rapture” to song, and lends 
powers of eloquence that come through 
no other medium. 


Miss Bori has_ been accustomed 
through a number of years to go to her 
villa at Valencia in Spain in the sum- 
mer. Here amid the orange trees of 
old Spain she passes a season of well- 
earned rest from the laborious calling 


NUMNLAUNATL 


HE statements of a number of musical celebrities, secured by 
MUSICAL AMERICA for its series of articles on “How to 
Keep Fit,” include the following suggestions 


health: 


1. Take brisk walks in the open air. 
Keep the mouth closed to avoid colds. 
“setting-up” exercises are beneficial. 

2. Eat light, nourishing foods. 
not already overweight, but reduce consumption of other fats in 
proportion. Drink little tea and coffee. Include in your diet plenty 
of green vegetables, spinach, lettuce, carrots, string beans, and a 
good ration of fresh or stewed fruits. 


excessively so. 


E whole-wheat or “health” bread. 
= 3. Take plenty of rest. 
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of an opera prima donna. Among 
divers recreations she is said to favor 
fencing, which is an ideal pastime for 
those who would attain the slenderness 
that is one of this singer’s most alluring 
attributes. 


“Taking the Waters” for Health 
Many musical personalities frequent 
the baths of Europe between seasons, to 
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for preserving 


Dress warmly, but not 
Simple 
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Drink a quart of milk daily, if 


NNUAL 


To promote vitality, eat 
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Lucrezia Bori, Soprano of the Metro- 


lay up a store of vitality against the 
ardors of the coming season. Among 
some of the more celebrated are Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor of the Amster- 
dam Concertgebouw and a_ leader 


of the New York Philharmonic. Mr. 
Mengelberg brings an_ invigorating 
spirit to his labors with the baton. One 


of the reasons for his superabundant 
energy is that at the end of the season 
he takes a period of complete rest. 
Occasionally he goes to take a cure at 
one of the spas. During the last 
summer part of his time was spent in 
Switzerland, where at Valsinestra he 
has a fine home. The Chasa Mengelberg 
stands amid lofty mountain scenery, and 
on the white roads the stalwart Dutch 
conductor takes great delight in hiking. 
He goes without coat or hat habitually, 
and in that bracing climate this is a 
feat indeed! 


Gigli a Disciple of Walton 


Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan, usually passes the interim be- 
tween seasons in Italy. He has a villa 
near Recanati, his birthplace, and often 
his visits to the scenes of his early life 
are somewhat in the nature of a tri- 


[Continued on page 14] 
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Eminent New York Dramatic and Concert Bass and Giaine 3 Teacher 
Brands Denial of Present-Day Student’s Opportunity as “‘Big- 
gest Lie Put Out in United States Today’-—Compares Condi- 
tions Now and Twenty-Five Years Ago—Finds Desire for 
Haste and Speed the Pupil’s Greatest Obstacle—Tells How to 
Start a Career and Declares That More Singing in English Will 
Help to Solve Problem of Opportunity and Career 
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OR some time now, and pretty widely throughout the country, 

propaganda has been industriously made for the idea that 
there is no longer any real, 
American singer, and I think it high time to nail that lie,” 
declared Herbert Witherspoon to a reporter for MUSICAL 
AMERICA who visited his studio a few days ago. 


worthwhile opportunity for the 


Mr. Witherspoon’s long and varied experience, his brilliant and well- 
yemembered achievements on both the operatic stage and the concert plat- 
form, his noteworthy success as a teacher of singing, and his constant and 
careful study of the problems of career and opportunity in America and 


for American artists have given him 
large knowledge of those problems and 
peculiarly fitted him to discuss them 
with authority. 

“In any consideration of this subject 
there are two fundamental facts that 
should never be lost sight of,” said Mr. 
Witherspoon, “and we cannot emphasize 
these two points too strongly. 

“First: A career is made by a singer 
—it is never given to him on a silver 
platter. 

“Second: Opportunity comes to every- 
body, but many persons don’t recognize 
it when it comes—they fail to see it 
until it is too late. 


How to Start a Career 


“In the realm of art and artists, in 
the field of music, in the scope of oppor- 
tunity for American singers, particu- 
larly, we are not facing any new con- 
dition today; problems and conditions 
are pretty much the same as those the 
world has always faced. I go back to 
1894, ’95 and ’96, and think how I had 
to begin to get opportunities to sing to 
start a career. The only difference I 
can see is in the mind of the pupil of 
the day. 

“The pupil of today doesn’t want to 
do what we had to do. We went out 
and got engagements, for any price we 
could get, and often without any re- 
compense in money at all. We got 
experience. That was worth more than 
money. Through experience we got as- 
sociation with prominent professional 
musicians, with violinists, pianists, 
singers. We made wide acquaintance, 
met all kinds of people, and by being 
willing to do our small part wherever 
and whenever called upon, we got an 
insight into all the branches of our art 
and thus added to our education. 

“We sang at special church services, 
and in some of the most exclusive salons 
(just because people had heard us else- 
where—and oftentimes they paid us 
very little for it). No student dared to 
assume that he was prepared for a 
career under four or five years of hard 
work. 

“That age was a slower age—and, I 
am inclined to think, a better. The 
pupil of today is in a terrible hurry. 
He wants to do the whole business in 
one season, and then go out and get $250 
a night. It seems as if the whole edu- 
cational method of today is different. I 
really wonder sometimes if the changes 
in American educational methods have 
lessened the power of concentration in 
the pupil of today. But more probably 
the fault is due to the all prevalent 
and overweening desire for haste and 
speed. 





Bigger Opportunity Than Ever 


“Now, consider the opportunities of 
today as compared with those of the 
older time. When I began there were 
practically no _ high-class vaudeville 
houses, and no ‘movies.’ Probably a 
total of twenty-five orchestral concerts 
constituted the New York season. 
There were more oratorio societies in 
existence then, but the women’s clubs 
and the general aggregation of music 
clubs in the United States did not 
amount to twenty per cent of the num- 
ber of today. Then there was only one 
opera company of first-class standing 
(the Metropolitan), and for two or 
three years the Castle Square Company, 
in a somewhat lower class. 

“There were not so many singers of 





note, and not so many striving to become 
famous, but I believe, taking into con- 
sideration the number of performers 
now as compared with twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, and the relative num- 
ber of opportunities todav as compared 
with that day—I believe that there are 
more opportunities for American sing- 
ers today. 

“The loss in oratorio societies is the 
only loss, and that has been offset many 
times by the gains in other directions. 
The biggest lie put out in the United 
States today is that the opportunity of 
twenty-five years ago does not exist now. 
There is bigger opportunity today than 
there ever was before. 

“One bad thing about the situation 
today is that many pupils have come to 
think that the singing teacher must be 
not only a teacher but also a sort of 
impresario to place them in positions. 
What has brought this about is a hard 
question to answer. I am inclined to 
think that the desire for haste and speed 
is largely responsible; but, perhaps, a 
good answer is that the managers now- 
adays will not be bothered with be- 
ginners. 

“The attitude I hear expressed so 
much on every hand is that the pupil 
cannot make a reputation without the 
help of the manager, and the manager 
is not willing to help the pupil until 
he has made a reputation. 


Experience of First Importance 


“IT say the pupil can make his own 
reputation—because we did it—in the 
years gone-by. The best thing for any 
pupil is to go out and sing for people, 
here, there, anywhere, no matter how 
small the remuneration—go out and get 
experience, that’s the great thing. 

“What we need more than anything 
else in this country today is a great 
American opera company to give real 
opportunity for the American singer to 
sing, if possible, in his own language. 
Such opportunity should be provided in 
every city of any size and importance 
throughout the land. 

“T have just come back from Europe, 
where I looked the ground over very 
thoroughly, and I am convinced that 
the time and conditions are not right 
to take young American singers over 
there now, except, possibly, a very few 
who have had experience in opera. If 
American singers do go to make their 
débuts in opera in Europe, they can be 
prepared to pay for them. 

“Music students should realize for 
their own good that the musical center 
of the world today is New York; and 
the modern student should be urged to 
hear good music in abundance—good 
music of all kinds, not merely in his 
particular branch of music. The vocal 
student should make himself as good a 
musician as any other kind of musician 
is. Too often the tendency is toward too 
narrow a specialization. I have heard 
of singers losing church positions, de- 
spite the fact that they could sing very 
well indeed, simply because they could 
not read music well enough. It is for 
just such reasons as this that I make a 
sight-reading course compulsory with 
all my classes. 


Pleads for Singing in English 
“But, in spite of this criticism, I find 
the American singer a better musician 


and better trained than the foreign 
singer. The American singer has better 
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HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


style, keener sense of proportion, and 
is not so much influenced by all the ex- 
aggerated movements of modern-day 
singing. Both in Europe and America 
the most competent judges today pro- 
claim the fact that American singers 
have the best voices and the best train- 
ing, and this is particularly true of the 
women. 

“One way to solve the question of 
opportunity and career is to make our 
singers sing in the English language, 
at least to a far greater extent than 
they are in the habit of doing now. A 
singer can give out a real message only 
in a language which means something 
to him. If he does not know the lan- 
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Forty New Works Submitted 
by Composers to Publi- 
cation Society 


The activities of the Society for the 
Publication of American Music, now 
entering upon its sixth season, are grow- 
ing, and this year it has received at its 
New York headquarters a greater vari- 
ety of compositions than ever before. 
Forty in all have been submitted, includ- 


ing almost every form of chamber 
music. 
The list comprises six quartets for 


strings, three piano quintets, four piano 
trios, seven sonatas for violin and piano, 
sonata for ’cello and piano, quintet for 
strings and bass, duet for violin and 
‘cello, six numbers for voice with piano 
trio; sextet for voice, flute, three 
stringed instruments and piano, sextet 
for voice, strings and bass; septet for 
voice, three violins, viola, flute and harp; 
septet for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, 
English horn, French horn and piano; 
two numbers for ten instruments, in- 
cluding strings, bass and five wind in- 
struments; number for women’s vocal 
quartet and soloist, with accompaniment 
for flute, harp, threé violins and viola; 
quintet for flute and strings and three 
trios for flute, ’cello and piano. 

Original chamber music compositions 
by American citizens are received by the 
and submitted to its advisory 


society 

board. This board, which considers the 
compositions and recommends those 
thought worthy of publication, com- 


guage in which he attempts to sing— 
not only the meaning of the words 
themselves, but also the rhythm and 
accent and flow characteristic of that 
language—how is he going to make his 
hearers understand what it is all about? 
And yet, there are lots of singers who 
do attempt to sing songs in foreign 
languages without knowing at all what 
those songs mean. 

“Before attempting to sing in a 
foreign language, the singer’ should 
acquire a first-class knowledge of that 
language. This is of paramount im- 
portance for the singer who seriously 
aims at a really successful career.” 


G W. H. 
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MORE ACTIVITY IN CHAMBER MUSIC 


prises George Barrére, Harold Bauer, 
Adolfo Betti, George W. Chadwick, 
Chalmers Clifton, Lawrence Gilman, 
Rubin Goldmark, Hugo  Kortschak, 
Frederick A. Stock, Deems Taylor and 
Emerson Whithorne. The society does 
not receive orchestral works or songs 
unless the latter are written for a group 
of instruments accompanying the voice, 
but no restriction is placed on the num- 
ber or combination of instruments usea 
for a chamber work. 
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Life-Sentence Man Forms Or- 
_ chestra in Pennsylvania Jail 


PRISONER in the Western 

Penitentiary in Pennsylvania 
recently wrote to the State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, according to 
the Official Bulletin, stating that 
he had spent twenty-five years of 
his life sentence in teaching and 
conducting an orchestra composed 
of men and boys in the prison, 
and asking that the Federation 
should assist him by collecting in- 
struments for this orchestra. 
The board, at a meeting in Pitts- 
burgh, promptly agreed to take up 
this work, and has set on foot a 
movement to secure these instru- 
ments. The Pennsylvania State 
Federation has also_ strongly 
recommended similar work to 
kindred organizations in other 
States. 
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Mascagni s Early Opera, *L Amico Fritz,” 
Given Notable Revival at Metropolitan 
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[Continued from page 1] 





has found sufficient here to construct 
three mildly engaging acts. There is 
charm in the book, a gentle, sleepy charm 
which might conceivably have inspired 
joyful and lovely music. 


“Cavalleria” and “L’ Amico Fritz” 


The man who created so hot and vivid 
a setting for “Cavalleria” was, as one 
might say, beaten before he began 
“L’Amico Fritz.” His special talent 
is certainly not hymning the de- 
lights of pastoral existence or ignit- 
ing the spark of love for shy young 
rustic neighbors. Mascagni does melo- 
drama excellently well, if you will; but 
his touch has not the feathery lightness 
nor has his wit the point and delicacy 
needed for idyllic comedy of this type. 
He possesses a certain power, which in 
“Cavalleria” exactly filled the bill. In 
“L’Amico Fritz” that same quality effec- 
tually clipped the wings of the play. The 
Erckmann-Chatrian story is dainty and 
romantic; Mascagni’s musical setting is 
neither. 

There is, however, a candid unpreten- 
tiousness about the opera. It claims 
to be no more than it is—a facile and 
inconsequential setting of a naive little 
story. Whether it will prove sufficiently 
entertaining to “make good” now that it 
has been given a chance at the Metro- 
politan remains to be seen. Last Thurs- 
day it was coupled with Franco Leoni’s 
exciting curtain-raiser, “L’Oracolo,” and 
there is no doubt that the two works are 
very effectively contrasted in style, story, 
music and atmosphere. 


A Notable Performance 


The performance of “L’Amico Fritz” 
was capital in every detail. Lucrezia 
Bori’s Suzel was a fetching impersona- 
tion and was charming vocally, while Mr. 
Fleta as Fritz was thrice admirable and 
richly deserved the tribute of applause 
he received. What a virile voice is this 
tenor’s and how beautiful its timbre! 
Histronically as well Mr. Fleta con- 
sistently kept to the spirit of his part. 
The duet between Fritz and Suzel under 
the cherry tree, in the second act, was 
magnificently sung and provoked a 
demonstration from the audience. Mme. 
Alcock made her Metropolitan début as 
the gipsy fiddler, Beppe. The part has 
no real dramatic significance, but it gave 
to this sterling American contralto a 
chance to show the rich metal of her 
voice. She sang her two solos beauti- 
fully and was given a deserved ovation. 
Decidedly she is an acquisition to the 
roster. 

But among all the réles the finest and 
most faithful character delineation was 
Giuseppe Danise’s of the Rabbi David. He 
entered fully into the spirit of his réle and 
with consummate art sketched a most de- 
lightful and convincing character. His 
portrait of the cunning old marriage- 
plotter belongs in that small gallery of 
Metropolitan portraits bearing the most 
famous signatures. The lesser réles of 





Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld=; 


RIVOLI Broadway at 49th St. 


JAMES CRUZE’S PRODUCTION 


‘*TO THE LADIES”’ 


A Paramount Picture 
CAMEO VERSION OF ‘“‘FAUST”’ 
Presented by ZURO OPERA OO. 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


RIALTO Broadway at 42d St. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED 


A Paramount Picture 
RIESPNFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Phone Circle 5500 


CAPITOL fivcer ices isi 


Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commenciag Sunday, Nov. 25 
Largest and Most Beautiful Motion Picture Palace 

Goldwyn Presents Tod Browning’s Production 

THE DAY OF FAITH 
By Arthur Somers Roche with an All Star Cast 
Thanksgiving Program, with 
Capitol Grand Orchestra 











Broadway at 5i1st St. 


David Mendoza, William Axt, Graham Harris, 
Conductors 
CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Mile. Gambarelli, Ballet Mistress and Prima Ballerina, 
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Merle Contralto, as 


Alcock, 
“Beppe” in “L’Amico Fritz,” in Which 
Réle She Made a Successful Début Last 
Week at the Metropolitan 


American 


Hanezo and Federico were most com- 
petently enacted by Pompilio Malatesta 
and Giordano Paltrinieri, while Grace 
Anthony was worthy as the housekeeper, 
Caterina. 

Mr. Urban’s settings were brilliant 
affairs which met the eye pleasantly. 
They conveyed the sunny spirit of the 
story in striking fashion. The setting 
for Act. II, with its realistic cherry tree, 
took the audience’s fancy at once and 
excited a burst of applause. 

“L’Oracolo,” which preceded the Mas- 
cagni work, received its usual excellent 
performance, Messrs. Scotti, Didur, 
Chamlee, D’Angelo and Mmes. Mario and 
Telva playing the San Francisco Celes- 
tials with satisfying art. This was 
Queena Mario’s first Metropolitan ap- 
pearance in the part of Ah-Yoe, and she 
successfully met its demands. Roberto 
Moranzoni conducted both operas finely 
indeed and was given a well-earned meed 
of applause. BERNARD ROGERS. 


“William Tell’ 


The pendulum swung back to Rossini 
with the production of “William Tell” as 
the first opera of last week. All the 
tuneful solos and concerted music excited 
the applause of a great house. Giuseppe 


Danise was admirable in the title-rdle, 
and made a profound impression by 
Tells farewell to his son before the 
apple is shot from the boy’s head in the 
Altdorf market-place. Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, who appeared as Mathilde, sang 
with pronounced charm and beauty of 
style the love-song which opens the 
Riitli scene, and the oath of the patriots 
in this scene was delivered with rousing 
effect. Mr. Danise, José Mardones as 
Walter First, and Giovanni Martinelli 
as Arnold, carried off chief honors in this 
episode of the opera. Mr. Martinelli 
made his music in the first act very con- 
vincing, and his acting in the scene 
where news is brought to Arnold of the 
death of his father was particularly 
effective. Adamo Didur was adequately 
malevolent as Gessler, and Nina Morgan 
sketched adroitly the character of Tell’s 
son. Gennaro Papi was the a 


Easton and Gigli in “Chenier” 


Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier,” which 
had opened the Metropolitan’s season in 
Brooklyn the previous week, was brought 
back to Broadway on Wednesday eve- 
ning of last week. Florence Easton was 
a new protagonist of the part of 
Madeleine, raising it to dramatic signi- 
ficance by her fine performance in the 
third act. She sang with her accustomed 
skill. Beniamino Gigli was heard again 
as the poet-hero, contributing some fine 
vocalism to the evening. In the “Im- 
provviso” of the first act, the recitative 
of the second, and again in the fiery 
defense of the Trial Scene in Act III, he 
received prolonged and spontaneous ap- 
plause. His scene with Madeleine be- 
fore the arrival of the tumbril in the 
final act was noteworthy. Giuseppe De 
Luca as Gerard completed a trio of the 
first order of merit. The smaller réles 
were in efficient hands. The cast in- 
cluded also Mmes. Howard, Dalossy and 
Telva, and Messrs. Didur, Bada, Picchi, 
Paltrinieri, Malatesta, Ananian and 
D’Angelo. Mr. Moranzoni conducted 
the melodious score expertly. The sing- 
ing of the chorus and the brief contribu- 
tion by the ballet corps in Act I added to 
the effectiveness of the ins * 


“Samson and Delilah” 


Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah” 
was sung Friday night for the first time 
this season, with Mr. Martinelli as the 
strong man of Israel and Mme. Matze- 
nauer as the Philistine temptress. Mr. 
De Luca was the High Priest and Mr. 





Hershey’s Gift of $60,000,000 Brings 
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Well-known professional bands from 
Harrisburg and other neighboring cities 
are engaged to give series of open-air 
concerts in the Music Pavilion on Sundays 
during summers. This is the favorite 
day for outings, and in some instances 
more than 20,000 music-lovers, including 
many motor parties, attend these free 
programs, sitting on the lawn about the 
bandstand. 

The Central Theater houses a dra- 
matic stock company during the sum- 
mer, which gives a new bill about three 
times a week. The average admission 
price is fifty cents, and the patronage 
is good. The theater is, however, closed 
on Sundays, in accordance with State 
laws. The local public is given an op- 
portunity to see many of the better plays 
acted by the company. 


Bach Festival Brought to Hershey 


A series of concerts by artists of in- 
ternational reputation has been arranged 
by Mr. Hershey in recent years. These 
programs are usually given on some holi- 
day, in the great Convention Hall, which 
was built in 1915 in Hershey Park. The 
admission prices are within the range 
of the employee’s purse, covering only 
the artist’s guarantee. If there is any 
surplus, it is usually given to some char- 
ity. 

Artists who have been heard there 
recently include Amelita Galli-Curci and 
Geraldine Farrar. The Sistine Chapel 
Choir from Rome made one of the first 
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Music into Lives of Orphan Boys 


appearances in its present American tour 
in Hershey last month. Music is one of 
the most vital forces at work in the ever- 
increasing growth of Hershey. 

Last spring the twentieth anniversary 
of the town’s founding was celebrated 
with a week of gala programs. Music 
fitly served to crown the celebration. The 
Bach Choir of Bethlehem, which was 
also observing its silver jubilee anniver- 
sary, was brought to Hershey on a huge 
parlor-car train, through the generosity 
of the philanthropist. The noted chorus 
under Dr. J. Fred Wolle includes sev- 
eral hundred singers, and the “musical 
special train” was used as living head- 
quarters by the vocalists during their 
three-day visit to the community. 

The Bach Mass in B Minor was sung 
with the same soloists as in Bethlehem 
in one of the concerts by the organiza- 
tion. Two additional programs included 
other works by the master. 

All the expenses of the trip to Her- 
shey, amounting to many thousands of 
dollars, were defrayed by the manufac- 
turer. The project of bringing a Bach 
Festival to his people is only an example 
of what the generous philanthropist has 
done. He has caused a bleak site on 
the Pennsylvania hills to blossom with 
the stir of a rich community life. Mu- 
sic and the drama have played their part 
in creating this little city, and in the 
men of the future who come from the 
portals of the Hershey Industrial School 
with stout hearts and strong hands, the 
ideals of the benevolent donor will be 
passed on to others. R. M. KNERR. 


Rothier the Old Hebrew. The remainad. - 
of the cast included. Messrs. D’Ange! | 
Paltrinieri, Audisio and Reschiglia:. 
with Louis Hasselmans_ conductin 
Mme. Matzenauer received much a.) - 
plause after all three of her arias, a: 
Mr. Martinelli sang exceedingly w: 
throughout, his scene in the mill at t) » 
beginning of the last act being as fi: « 
a piece of dramatic work as he has do: 
in a long time. Mr. De Luca’s duet 
the second act with Mme. Matzenaur wi: ; 
also very fine, and Mr. Rothier did h ; 
small scene with style and finish. T 
audience was a particularly enthusiast 
one, and all the three principal artis ; 
received a number of recalls. 

J. A. H. 


“Rosenkavalier” and a Constellatio ; 


When “Rosenkavalier” was revive | 
last year there was rejoicing amon: 
those unsophisticated souls who still co: 
sider Strauss a tolerable composer. Pe 
haps they turned out in strength to hear 
the work again on Saturday afternoo 
last, but the mere observer, without, 0) 
portunity of isolating the Strauss bu; 
might have been led to the conclusio 
that “Rosenkavalier” was in danger of 
becoming a popular opera. Undeniab! 
there was enthusiasm in the regular ani 
very elect week-end congregation, and 
the standees gathered thickly about the 
rails. It may have been due to the cas‘, 
and certainly Mr. Gatti was generou 
Not even the hardened searcher of the 
operatic heavens would have had the 
temerity to name the bright and par- 
ticular star of the constellation that 
sailed above the Broadway horizon two 
hours after noon. It was an occasion 
of much effulgence, of much charm and 


delight. 
There was Florence Easton as the 
Princess, Maria Jeritza as Octavian, 


Elisabeth Rethberg as Sophie, and then 
as if another gesture must be made, with 
out account of the mere males in th 
cast, there was Marcella Roeseler to sing 
the few lines of Marianne. It was Miss 
Roeseler’s first appearance at the Metro- 
politan, but her talents were measured 
by many fine performances with th 
Wagnerian Opera Company last year, s: 
it is sufficient to say that she sang thi: 
part, ridiculously small for an artist of 
her accomplishments, with her customary 
skill and appealing voice. Indeed, sh: 
actually made Marianne a personage of 
the rococo comedy. 

Mme. Easton gave to the sometimes 
pensive Marschallin more than an ade- 
quate share of beauty, both of voice and 
person. Mme. Jeritza again used her 
great gifts as a comedy actress, and 
Octavian was never more boyish tha: 
when garbed in the skirts of Mariande! 
It was a characterization of high spirit, 
built up with rare touches of art. Mme 
Rethberg was a charming Sophie, with 
a voice that held an irresistible spell. 
These sopranos made enchanting musi 
of the third act trio and gave exquisit« 
voice to the various duets. Paul Bender 
played Ochs in his customary robust 
manner, and Gustav Schiitzendorf drew 
his familiar picture of Faninal. Orville 
Harrold sang briefly in the boudoir scene, 
and among others who appeared fleet- 
ingly were Angelo Bada, Kathleen 
Howard, Carl Schlegel, Pietro Audisio 
Rafaelo Diaz, William Gustafson, Georg« 
Meader, Nannette Guilford, Louise 
Hunter, Marion Telva, Phradie Wells 
and Giordano Paltrinieri. Artur Bodan- 
zky conducted admirably. P. C. B. 


Bori and Picco in “Traviata” 


“La Traviata” was given for the first 
time this season on Saturday night. 
Vincente Ballester, baritone, well-know! 
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WANTED 


Connections with capable 
for the EAST-MIDDLE-WEST and the 
WEST. Only first-class men need apply 
to: “Good terms” c/o Musical America, 
501 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


SMM 


WANTED—Studio, December 15 
till March 15. 
Address Box L, MUSICAL 


Booking-men 
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Carnegie Hall, 


AMERICA, 











Mason & Hamlin full-size Concert Grand, 
Price $1,000 cash. Cost $2,100. Ad- 
care Question Box, Musical America.’’ 


For Sale- 
slightly used. 
dress ‘‘J. D., 


ARRANGER 


Orchestrations for small or large orchestra, also 
for phonographs, any combination desired. 
Piano and vocal settings for songs, etc., by 
amateur composers a specialty. 

CARL F. WILLIAMS 
701 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Many years ago there was an Irish 
reporter on one of the big dailies—let’s 


' call him “Pat” and let it go at that— 
| who was celebrated for his imagination 
' and his ability to write columns on any 


conceivable subject, providing he had 
been previously fortified for the job by 
libations contributed by his friends. 

Previous to an election in this city, 
Pat had written his convictions with 
regard to the way the election would go. 
When the votes were counted, there was 
a landslide the other way, which caused 
Pat to remark: “You should never 
prophesy until it’s all over.” 

I am reminded of this by the naive 
confession by Deems Taylor, the capa- 
ble and distinguished musical critic 
of the New York World, who, having 
printed some predictions concerning the 
Metropolitan Opera Company’s coming 
season, found it would have been better 
had he waited, as Pat said, till it was all 
over. 

Before having made his prediction, it 
is evident that friend Deems had been 
reading the lamentations of Job, for 
with a wail of woe he delivered a funeral 
oration over the coming opera season. 
Then when Gatti opened with one fine 
performance after another—particular- 
ly of “Aida,” where the scenery was so 
wonderful that it caused Henderson to 
say it would be appreciated in these 
days when every flapper is educated in 
Egyptian lingerie—introduced his new 
Spanish tenor, Fleta, with great éclat, 
and capped the climax by a masterly 
performance of the ‘“Meistersinger,” 
Deems, being childlike and bland, ’fessed 
like Topsy in “Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 


It had been rumored by those who had 
the privilege of attending the rehearsals 
of the “Meistersinger” that Clarence 
Whitehill would make a killing as Hans 
Sachs, that Florence Easton would be a 
most charming and delightful Hva, that 
George Meader as David would surprise 
even his friends, that the new tenor, 
Laubenthal, would prove to be the best 
singer of Wagnerian tenor réles that 
had been sung at the Metropolitan for 
many years, and finally that Bodanzky 
would surpass himself in the manner in 
which he conducted. 

As a rule, those who attend rehearsals 
at the Metropolitan and express an opin- 
ion are found out afterward to have 
been about as wrong as friend Pat was. 
This time, however, they hit the mark. 

Now it is consoling that three of the 
principals are Americans. For those of 
us who can go back to the golden days 
of German opera here and recall the fine 
performances of Hans Sachs, it is cer- 
tainly cause for rejoicing that Whitehill 
surpassed them all. This distinguished 
artist had shown, even at the opening 
of the season, that he is just as much at 
home in French opera—in the produc- 
tion of “Thais”’—as he is in German 
opera, which belong to two very different 
schools, both in the «omposers’ styles as 
well as in the style in which they should 
be sung. Years ago, after hearing him 
in an oratorio in Boston, I said that the 
time would come when Whitehill would 
be acknowledged to be one of the great- 
est and most versatile artists we have 
n the concert or operatic stage today. 


Versatility is, after all, a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of your really great 
artist. 

* * * 

One of the critics referred to the time 
when Toscanini conducted this opera, 
and seemed to consider that his work 
was superior tu that of Bodanzky. Per- 
mit me to take issue with this distin- 
guished critic. 

I was present at that performance of 
the “Meistersinger,” which was given at 
the time when Alfred Hertz was with 
us, and I came to the conclusion that 
while Toscanini was a master of his art, 
his attitude and general style were alto- 
gether too dogmatic to enable him to 
either understand or conduct the “Meis- 
tersinger” with success, for that is par- 
ticularly an opera in which the singers 
must be given a certain latitude, all of 
which was absolutely opposed to Tos- 
canini’s ideas. He, you know, wanted to 
dominate the singers. It is precisely 
here that we must give Bodanzky due 
credit. After the opening he warmed 
up and did so nobly as to deserve a large 
part of the credit for one of the most 
successful as well as enthusiastically 
received nerformances Mr. Gatti has 
ever given us. 

Give credit, too, to Giulio Setti, the 
chorus master. His chorus sang finely 
and expressively. 

* * * 


When Mitja Nikisch appeared for the 
first time with orchestra at a concert 
with the New York Symphony under 
Walter Damrosch, he demonstrated that 
the praise the critics had already be- 
stowed upon him was amply justified. 
He is brilliant, energetic and yet can 
also be restrained and calm when the 
occasion demands. His performance of 
the Liszt A Major Concerto was so fine 
that an encore was demanded, but Con- 
ductor Damrosch explained that this 
would be impossible because a string of 
the piano had been put out of commis- 
sion. 

If memory serves me, Moriz Rosen- 
thal, who is to visit us again this season, 
was also a pianist who prided himself 
that if he felt like it he could use suffi- 
cient dynamic force to bust a string. 
However, when a string is busted, it 
registers a very distinct and significant 
protest on the part of the piano that the 
limit of its endurance has been passed. 

* * * 


Miguel Fleta, the new Spanish tenor, 
goes from one success to another. The 
quidnuncs say before the season is over 
he will have established himself in the 
affections of opera-goers. 

You remember the philosopher who 
said humanity was divided into two 
classes, men and tenors. Unlike most 
tenors, however, Fleta is a very modest 
gentleman. He tells you himself that 
his career has not been romantic. He 
started as a singer in a village choir. 
His father was a business man, also an 
amateur musician. It is significant of 
his early training that Fleta began by 
singing the folk-songs of his native 
Aragon. ~. 

* * * 


When Reinald Werrenrath gives a re- 
cital he is sure of a crowded house, a 
delighted audience and a demand for 
many encores. He is also sure of excel- 
lent press notices. When, however, he 
forces his voice as he sometimes does, it 
is not so pleasant. However, “Chacun 
a son gout”—‘“Everyone to his taste,” as 
the French say. 

* cad * 

We have had so much music and so 
much pleasurable anticipation produced 
by the promised reduction in the income 
tax, that it was quite fitting that a dis- 
cordant note should be struck somewhere 
by somebody, and this was done by Israel 
Zangwill, well-known writer and dra- 
matist, who, having set all the Jews by 
the ears through an attack on the Zion- 
ist movement, for the regathering of the 
Jews in Palestine, desired by many as a 
solution of the tendency to pogroms 
which some of the civilized nations in 
Europe are occasionally impelled to per- 
petrate, kindly turned his attention to 
us and asserted that we are without 
honor, sense of justice, we have no dig- 
nity, we are inefficient and lazy, our Sun- 
day newspapers are too big and we have 
lost our sense of humor, if we ever had 
any. 

Mr. Zangwill is wise in his generation. 
Even if his charges were true, they do 
not tell the whole story, but Mr. Zang- 
will knew well that if he had discussed 
important matters, including the gen- 
eral situation here, he would have 
played his little comedy to empty 
benches, so being desirous of accumulat- 
ing as many American dollars as he can 
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The Art of Opera-Conducting Is Strenuous, If One May Judge by the Disarray in the 
Locks of Aldo Franchetti, Doughty Champion of the Baton with the San Carlo Opera 


Company. 


The Italian Maestro, Sketched This Week by Viafora, Is a Specialist in 


the Suave Melodies of Puccini and Is Now on Tour with the Company Presenting 
“Madama Butterfly” and “Bohéme” Under the Generalship of Fortune Gallo. 





before he returns to dear old England, 
he took the course he did. 

He knew that there is nothing that 
tickles an American more than to pay 
two dollars and tax for the opportunity 
to sit in a comfortable chair and listen 
to abuse, especially if the abuse is 
couched in clever and witty terms. It 
offers the American, who likes novelty 
in all things, the opportunity to vary 
the emotions he feels when he goes to 
the opera or to a cabaret or to a musical 
comedy or a prize fight. It is all in the 
day’s work and offers distraction from 
the monotony of his existence, especially 
if he is a business man away from home 
and Main Street. 

Would the Englishmen be as patient if 
a bright and entertaining American 
were to go over and tell the Englishmen 
to their faces what he thought of them, 
especially if he were to remind them 
that it is not so many years ago that the 
English hung a man for stealing a sheep, 
and that even to this day they maintain 
some old customs when they elect mayors 
of their various cities. One of these 
customs concerns the thriving and pic- 
turesque town of Grantham, where be- 
fore he is installed, the mayor is tapped 
on the head with a hammer in order to 
see if he is mentally sane, while in an- 
other burg the mayor is first weighed to 
ascertain if he comes up to the physical 
requirements of the job, while again at 
Bournemouth the outgoing mayor has 
to kiss his successor in order to show 
that there are no hard feelings. But 
the most sensational episode of the re- 
cent installation of mayors was at Hull, 
where a woman councillor protested 
against the installation of the Lord 
Mayor because he recently gave another 
councillor such a wallop on the jaw that 
the latter was sent under the table. 

Let me also suggest while I am on the 
subject that it is only quite recently 
that a married woman in England could 
own property that she had earned her- 
self, and that if she had been left by a 
recreant and dissolute husband and had 
then gone into a little business in order 
to bring up her children and keep them 
from starvation, it was possible under 
the law of dear old England for the dis- 
solute husband to come back and sell the 
very bed from under her, for all she had 
was his. 

* * * 

Incidentally another Englishman who 
is now with us, to wit, the young com- 
poser, Mr. Arthur Bliss, has been im- 
pelled to give his ideas about us. He 
admits that American tolerance for mod- 
ern music is remarkable. Does this 
apply to his own music? 

He tells us too that the taste here is 
enormously for personalities and not for 
programs, and that every detail of the 
personal life of the artist is exploited to 
catch the ear of the public. We also, 
according to him, buy less music than 
any other people. 


The dear fellow is misinformed. There 
is more music bought in America in a 
day than there is in England in a month. 

After hearing some of Mr. Bliss’ 
songs, a friend of mine said they re- 
minded him of those highly colored 
sugar apples on a stick which they give 
to children to keep them quiet for a long 
time. My friend also said that he 
thought he could name a dozen Ameri- 
can composers who could write better 
stuff but who had a hard time getting 
their works produced. 


* * * 


W. J. Henderson recently delivered 
himself of an essay on what is known as 
the modernist method, taking as his cue 
Igor Stravinsky’s symphonic poem, “Le 
Chant du Rossignol,” produced by the 
Symphony Society. As Mr. Henderson 
says, at the present moment Stravinsky 
demands especial attention because he 
not only shows in sharp outline the 
characteristic Russian saturation in ‘e- 
gend and the literature of pure fantasy 
but because he has clearly proven him- 
self the foremost master of what is 
loosely called the modernistic method. 

Of course, says Henderson, there is no 
established modern method. Every man 
is for himself, but all are united in the 
belief that the future of music is to be 
sought in the domain of novel tonalities, 
scales neglected by the fathers, strange 
and pungent harmonies evolved from 
the tones and even the overtones of such 
scales, and melodic subjects formed as 
far as possible on lines foreign to those 
of the works of the old classic and ro- 
mantic schools. 

Meanwhile, concludes Henderson, 
whatever may be the final decision as to 
the worth of the novel ideas, there can 
be no great difficulty in discerning that 
most of the men who are using them 
have acquired nothing more than a 
strange and even provoking manner and 
a set of quite inconsequential manner- 
isms. 

There are, I know, those who like 
such music, but there are also those who 
will ask, “Is it music?” 


*” * * 


Apropos of the modernists, the an- 
nouncement comes from Paris of the 
forming of the newest group. They call 
themselves the “Arceuil School.” Ar- 
ceuil is a suburb on the southern edge of 
Paris. It has a population of about 
fifteen thousand and it is significant of 
the new school and the modernists that 
this suburb is noted for the bad odors 
from countless small factories and gar- 
bage plants. 

The school is composed of four seri- 
ous-looking young men—Henri Cliquet- 
Pleyel, Roger Desormiere, Maxime Jacob 
and Henri Souguet. They were pre- 
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sented at the College of France not long 
ago by Eric Satie, well known in musical 
circles as one of the foremost makers of 
discord and weird rhythm. 

The Arceuil School has offered itself 
as the successor of “The Six,” a group 
headed by Darius Milhaud, who resigned 
the leadership of the new music move- 
ment when the group was disbanded by 
reason of quarrels. 

_It isn’t wonderful that the apostles of 
discord should quarrel with one another. 
* ok ~*~ 


_The outstanding successes of the re- 
vival of “Romeo and Juliet” at the 
Metropolitan were unquestionably Gigli 
as Romeo, de Luca as Mercutio and Sig- 
nora Bori as Juliette. 

It should be interesting to music- 
lovers to know that Gigli, fresh from his 
triumphs on the Pacific Coast, rose to a 
high level of really beautiful singing. 
When he first sang this réle, he pleased 
the public and he pleased the critics, but 
there were certain reservations. Now 
his singing has an appeal by reason of 
its delightful variety of expression. He 
is today one of the finest exponents of 
bel canto that we have. Another sign of 
his growth is the great improvement he 
shows in his pronunciation of French, a 
language which for many Italians, it 
must be conceded, is difficult. 

As for de Luca, all his performances 
are up to a certain standard. Some rise 
above that standard. He belongs to that 
type of reliable, conscientious artists 
who mean so much to the excellence of 
any performance in which they take a 


part. 
* = ~% 


And what of Signora Bori? Her 
many friends will be delighted to know 
that her voice is in splendid condition, 
more sympathetic and soft than before, 
that she was a perfect vision of loveli- 
ness and acted with wondrous charm. 

_ Some seasons ago, after her sensa- 
tional success in “L’Amore dei Tre Rei,” 
with Ferrari Fontana in the tenor réle, 
she seemed destined for a fine career at 
the Met. Unfortunately, later on, as 
you may remember, she was forced to 
undergo an operation on her vocal cords 
similar to the one that Caruso had. 
While Caruso kept to the strict advice 
of his physicians and rested for a time, 
Signora Bori sang too soon, so that it 
was reported that it was problematical 
when she would be able to return to the 
operatic stage. 

For these reasons, it is all the more 
pleasant for me to be able to record that 
she is now in the full glory of a beautiful 
voice and that she has greatly improved 
in her power of dramatic expression. 

ok * ok 


There is another little lady who de- 
serves credit for her steady progress due 
to conscientious work and unquestioned 
ability, and that is talented Queena Mario, 
who made a fine success the other night 
as Gilda in “Rigoletto.” 

cd * *” 


_ Sincerity, fine schooling, as well as 
intellectual artistry, do not always win 
when the pianist plays. Not only the 
public but critics are at times carried 
away by a certain strenuousness and 
brilliancy and so prefer manner to 
matter. 

That the more legitimate means of 
artistic expression in piano playing do, 
however, win in the end, was particularly 
shown in a recent recital by Ernest 
Hutcheson, who has now won so large 
a place in the hearts of real music lovers 
that when he plays he is assured of a 
fine and discriminating audience, which 
shows by its incessant demand for en- 
cores that it can never have enough of 
him. 

* * . 

Some seasons ago, Donaghey, the 
music critic of the Chicago Tribune, one 
of the leading papers in this country, 
who had been transferred from the job 
of golf expert, created a national sensa- 
tion first by his launching of the Galli- 
Curci boom, which lasts to this day, and 
then by christening “Pagliacci” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” as “the ham and 
eggs” of opera. This gentleman’s musi- 
cal criticism, while it did not endure 
long, endured sufficiently to set the en- 
tire musical world of Chicago by the 
ears. 

He has, however, a rival in Willis H. 
Parker, city editor of the Pueblo Chief- 
tain, who apropos of a recital by Josef 
Lhevinne wrote as follows: 

“The piano Lhevinne used was a 


monster, yet it didn’t nave him bluffed 
a bit. He had remarkable control of it 
and it was in perfect running order— 
hitting on all six or twelve cylinders and 
taking all the hills on high. So perfect 
was Lhevinne’s technic that he could 
shift from high to low and from low to 
high without a hint of the danger of 
stripping his gears. He could advance 
the spark and it never backfired once, 
while as to curves—he took them all on 
high and never once skidded. He passed 
everything on the road and raced a 
Santa Fe passenger train to Manzanola, 
beating it by an octave and a half, which 
is going some for a three-legged piano 
with the top up. 

“When his first number was com- 
pleted,” continued Parker, “I discovered I 
had my mouth open. When I have my 
mouth open, it’s a sure sign I’m in- 
terested, and at the conclusion of the 
entertainment, I learned that I had had 
my mouth open nearly all of the time. 
Also, my feet went to sleep.” 

“When I saw that Lhevinne wasn’t 
going to play any more encores to his 
last number, I decided it was time to go 
home, and I went home with my own 
wife—not having been carried away by 
the music to that point of absent-minded- 
ness that caused one prominent citizen 
to leave the auditorium with some one 
else’s overcoat—and I put my best shirt 
away until Nov. 8, when I hope to go 
to the same place and give Marie Sun- 
delius, who is the first attraction on 
the Monday Musical Club’s series, a 
chance to make me keep my mouth open 
for another two hours.” 

More power to Willis H. Parker, city 
editor of the Pueblo Chieftain, Pueblo, 
Colo. : 


* a * 


Mme. Ethel Parks, American soprano, 
recently gave a recital at Aeolian Hall. 
Her singing was generally commended, 
but what got in every daily paper a 
great deal more notice than her singing 
was that on her way to Aeolian Hall 
her chauffeur was arrested for speeding, 
so when she finally arrived at the hall, 
she was so perturbed that she forgot 
to take all her music with her from the 
automobile, which at once drove away. 

This resulted in a frantic search among 
the music publishers and the public 
library. The program finally began half 
an hour late. Some songs were omitted. 
However, the verdict was that the lady 
was a success. 

It was also reported that in 1912 she 
had been engaged for the Metropolitan, 
but in 1913 she married and retired to 
private life; but her main claim to dis- 
tinction in all the news that’s fit to 
print in the papers was the arrest of 
her chauffeur for speeding, and so it 
goes. 

* ok * 

The report that Madam Galli-Curci 
will quit the Chicago Opera Company 
after the present season is particularly 
interesting for the reason that it was 
in Chicago in 1913, after she had been 
with a company in South America, that 
she made the success which started her 
on the triumphant career that she has 
since enjoyed. 

Some say the trouble is due to the fact 
that the Chicago management insisted 
that Madame appear in “Lakmé,” on her 
opening night, and ascribe the man- 
agement’s ultimatum in that regard to 
a cabal headed by Samuel Insull and in 
which Giorgio Polacco, the director, is 
also concerned, for the reason that he 
is very anxious to further the interests 
of his talented wife, known as Edith 
Mason, though opera-goers in Chicago 
do not seem to have the same estimate 
of Mme. Mason’s abilities as her re- 
doubtable husband has. 

Mme. Galli-Curci will of course keep 
her engagement with the Chicago com- 
pany this season, and also a five weeks’ 
engagement at the Met. 

It is interesting to note that while she 
receives a very large honorarium, stated 
to be $3,500 in opera a night, she really 
can make more money on the concert 
stage. For instance, her receipts for 
concerts in San Francisco were nearly 
twenty thousand dollars, her share be- 
ing about ten thousand. She had a ten 
thousand receipt concert in Atlanta, and 
in a small concert town in Iowa she got 
as much as five thousand. At the same 
time, Madame is shrewd enough to know 
that her continuance on the operatic 
stage of what are indeed the leading 
opera houses in the world is of course 
of benefit to her in her concert work. 

Incidentally, the matter has interest 
for music-lovers because light is thrown 
upon the intrigues, jealousies and cabals 
that prevail in nearly all the operatic 
organizations the world over and of 
which the public has very little knowl- 
edge, though, as a matter of fact, they 


militate against the success of artists 
because they keep them in a fever of ex- 
citement, which of course reacts upon 
the voice. Many a time the public has 
wondered why a singer of recognized 
reputation does not do as well in a cer- 
tain rodle as it had a right to expect, 
when the trouble has been caused by 
some miserable, petty jealousy which has 
created a scene at rehearsal or put the 
singer out of countenance perhaps only 
an hour or two before he or she had. to 
go on the stage. 

Returning to Mme. Galli-Curci for a 
moment, it should be said to her credit, 
and to the credit of her managers, that 
she is scrupulously careful in keeping all 
her contracts in the most honorable way. 

Have just got word that Mme. Galli- 
Curci has sent a very strong communica- 
tion to Samuel Insull, president of the 
Chicago Civic Opera. To appreciate her 
communication, you must know that Mr. 
Insull is the head of the principal gas 
and electric utilities organization in 
Chicago. This is what Madame sent: 

“IT do not hold one of ‘Big Tim’ 
Murphy’s cards and I cannot be ordered 
about like a gas-house worker. I will 
not submit to the steam-roller tactics 
of Mr. Insull.” 

Mr. Insull replied with a statement 
to the following effect: “The days are 
no more when artists can dictate to 
the management of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company the réles they shall 
assume or the opera they shall appear 
in.’ 

This brings the old issue up as to 
whether a great star is supreme in the 
matter of the réles she shall sing and 
also in the particular réle in which she 
shall appear at the opening of the season. 

Where the manager of an opera com- 
pany is a musician and experienced in 
operatic affairs, these matters are gen- 
erally very easily and amicably arranged, 
but Mr. Insull evidently takes the posi- 
tion that the head of the opera company 
has a right in these matters which the 
artist must respect. This rather dis- 
poses of Signor Giorgio Polacco’s posi- 
tion as artistic director. Evidently in 
such matters he has very little, if any- 
thing, to say. 

Personally, I think Madame’s com- 
munication tc Mr. Insull was more prob- 
ably written for her than by her. 


* * * 


The scene is Parkersburg, W. Va. 

To this city there blew in recently a 
nervous young man who gave the name 
of F. M. Spalding, pianist. He secured 
notices in the local press in which he 
said that he had been indorsed by the 
Editor of MustcAL AMERICA after a 
recital at Aeolian Hall in New York 
City. He also secured the statement 
that he had inherited much of the musi- 
cal genius by which his brother Albert, 
the violinist, is distinguished. He further 
stated that he was under the manage- 
ment of Charles L. Wagner, the well- 
known manager of McCormack and other 
distinguished artists. A long list of local 
patrons was included in the press an- 
nouncement. 

It seems that the gentleman went to 
the music stores, met the business men, 
played at the Kiwanis luncheon, and was 
asked to play for the sisters of the 
convent, where they gave him an en- 
gagement for which he sold a number 
of tickets at a dollar apiece. 

The audience assembled at eight 
o’clock for his recital, but it was nine 
when he appeared. The program lasted 
barely half an hour. He gave a Grieg 
concerto without any second piano and 
played it in snatches. Several MacDowell 
numbers were given, and an original 
transposition of the “Rosary,” with 
chords, arpeggios, improvised as fancy 
dictated. He appeared to the audience 
as a typical movie theater player with 
a certain amount of brilliance and fa- 
cility. 

When one of the local pianists stated 
that she herself played the Grieg con- 
certo, he explained that it was a special 
arrangement that Harold Bauer had 
made for him. 

This lady also pursued him with ques- 
tions about his brother Albert. He 
stated that brother Albert was not play- 
ing well this year, that he had made 
an unfortunate marriage. 

He then, it seems, left for parts un- 
known with some fifty dollars which he 
had collected, but with unpaid bills at 
the music stores and at the hotels. 

Now, for the facts. 

The Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA states 
that he never heard of this Mr. F. M. 
Spalding, that he never attended a recital 
of his at Aeolian Hall and never indorsed 
him. Mr. Charles Wagner states that 
he knows of no such person and never 
was his manager. 

Mr. John F. Adams of the Wolfsohn 


Musical Bureau, Inc., which mana 
Albert Spalding, states that Mr. F. 
Spalding is absolutely no relative 
Albert Spalding, and is not related to 
Spalding family in any way. Mr. Ali 
Spalding, the noted violinist, has 
brother, a lawyer, who is in business 
New York City. This is the only brot 
Albert has. 

This F. M. Spalding is but one o 
series of imposters who work the count \. 
As Mr. John F. Adams states, one of 
their favorite plans is to lift bodily fr 
the circulars issued by distinguis! .4 
artists like Albert Spalding and oth ; 
their entire criticisms with the sin ‘|. 
exception of changing the name of jy» 
artist for whom the criticism is writ. 
and use it tor themselves. Through s) «) 
criticisms they are enabled to get c r. 
tain engagements around the country at 
the clubs, and when they do appear a’ a 
club they naturally hurt the busin:ss 
for that club in the future and hurt ‘he 
cause of music generally. 


This F. M. Spalding incident and the 
easy manner in which he got away w th 
the good people of Parkersburg, \V. 
Va., suggests that there are many 
who need in order to guide them safcly 
through life not only a lawyer, a doctor 
and a policeman, but—a nurse, says your 
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Mina Elman Engaged as 
Teacher of Singing at 
N. Y. College of Music 





rents 





Photo by Mishkin 
Mina Elman, Soprano 


Mina Elman, dramatic soprano and 
sister of Mischa Elman, who toured the 
New England States two seasons ago 
with her brother, as assisting artist on 
his concert tour, is now engaged as 
instructor in the vocal department of 
the New York College of Music. Miss 
Elman studied for years with Elsa Kut- 
scherra and Mme. Valeri. She gave 4 
song recital in Aeolian Hall in 1921. 





Galli-Curci Provides Big Event for 
Richmond, Ind. 
RICHMOND, IND., Nov. 17.—Amelita 


Galli-Curci sang to a capacity audience 
in the Coliseum on Nov. 9, under the 
auspices of Ona B. Talbot of Indian- 
apolis. The audience was one of the 
most enthusiastic which has_ ever 
greeted a celebrated singer in this city, 
and every number was followed by 
repeated recalls. Numerous extras wer‘ 
given. Galli-Curci appeared here sev- 
eral years ago before a crowded house 
and has a big following in this section 
Homer Samuels, accompanist, and 
Manuel Berenguer, flautist, were eaci 
also given ovations. 
ESTHER GRIFFIN WHITE 





Anna Case Sings in Des Moines 


DEs MOoINES, Iowa, Nov. 17.—Anna 
Case, soprano, a favorite here, gave 4 
recital before a capacity audience 
Hoyt Sherman Place recently. She was 
assisted by the Shrine Chanters, unce! 
George F. Ogden, who managed the con- 
cert. Miss Case, with Charles Gilber' 
Spross at the piano, received many ! 
calls.—Paul Stoye, head of the piano ce 
partment of Drake University, gave 4” 
excellent recital in the University Au: 
torium recently. HOLMES COWPER 
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|} What Music Can Do for All of Us, Is Urged 
Upon Students of New York City College 


Gathering of 2600 Seniors Cheers Speech by John C. Freund—tTells of the Country’s Rise to Inde- 
pendence in Art, and Importance of Music to Youth of Nation—Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid Im- 


pene in Songs. 


NTE 


ar the invitation of the College of the 
City of New York, John C,. Freund, 

e editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, gave an 
address in the main hall of the college on 
Thursday, Nov. 15. 

Inquiring his way at the entrance, he 
happened across Harry Oglesby, Profes- 
sor of Philosophy, who courteously un- 
dertook to guide him to the President’s 
office and almost caused him an attack of 


) heart failure when he addressed him as 


q “Mr. Zangwill.” 


“T have never posed as an Apollo,” 
said Mr. Freund, “but to be mistaken for 
something suggesting our Simian ances- 


try is the most severe charge I ever had 


| Dermid, 


speaker 
| editor 


to meet.” 

He was greeted by President Sidney 
E. Mezes and was then taken to the hall, 
where he met Mr. Baldwin, the noted 
organist. 

Precisely at 12 o’clock, the great audi- 
torium was crowded with over 2600 of 
the senior students. On the dais were a 
number of the professors. 

After an introductory organ number 
by Mr. Baldwin, Professor Charles A. 
Downer introduced Sibyl Sammis-Mac- 
who sang “Amy’s Song” from 
Cadman’s “Shanewis” and “I List the 
Trill of Golden Throat” from Herbert’s 
“Natoma,” with Louis Baker Phillips at 
the piano. Mme. Sammis-MacDermid 
met with such a reception that she had 
to bow her acknowledgments again and 
again, and informed the students that 


' she was going to sing to them later on. 


Professor Downer then introduced the 
of the day, John C. Freund, 
of MusICAL AMERICA, and said 


that they would have the pleasure of 
listening to a man who had spent his 
life in the cause of musical progress. 
He published the first musical paper in 
English as far back as 1873. 


Mr. 


Mr. Freund at once won the good will 
of the students by a humorous opening. 
He expressed his gratification at being 
at the College of the City of New York 
for the reason that besides its educa- 
tional work, it had always taken an in- 
terest in culture and particularly in 
music, which was shown by the fact that 
it had as its proponent, Samuel A. Bald- 
win, one of the most distinguished or- 
ganists and musicians in the United 
States, who was also as fine a gentleman 
as one would wish to meet. This brought 


Freund’s Address 
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Photo by Edwin F. Townsend 
Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid 


forth an enthusiastic response from the 
students. 

_ Mr. Freund then told several interest- 
ing anecdotes, to contrast conditions in 
music a few decades ago and now, when 
wc have the best opera, the largest num- 
ber and finest symphony orchestras, the 
greatest artists are here, the community 
chorus movement is sweeping the 
country, and as for our musical indus- 
tries, which barely existed 100 years 
ago, they now pass the world in quantity 
and certainly in quality. 

Alluding to his discovery in 1913 of 
the vast sum spent in this country for 
music, musical education and for musi- 
cal instruments, Mr. Freund said that it 
had led to calls coming to him and thus 
he had started out to tell the story of 
our musical rise and progress and that 
the hour had struck for us to stand up 
for our own, though on the merits, and 
that as the time had come when we be- 
came politically, later industrially, and 
then financially independent, so the time 
had come for us to be artistically inde- 
pendent in the sense that we would have 
a mind of our own in art matters, and no 
longer be slavish followers of the old 
world. 

Mr. Freund referred to the struggle 
that is being made to establish a Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music and a Min- 
istry of Fine Arts. 


What Music Can Do for Us 
Then he took up the subject of those 


who are trying sincerely to do some- 
thing for music. Some supported opera, 
symphonic organizations, oratorio. He 


had, however, found that the great need 
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of the day was to show not what people 
can do for music but what music can do 
for all of us. 

He showed how music can help still 
the unrest of labor due to the monotony 
of the job. He gave u number of in- 
stances to show how music could go far 
to Americanize the alien population, 
showed what it can do in helping busi- 
ness, spoke of the aid it had been to 
patriotism during the war and of the 
proclamation of the then Governor of 
Pennsylvania Brambaugh, which was 
the first instance of the governor of a 
great State issuing a proclamation for 
music which had led to the establishment 
of marching singing clubs and schools. 

He spoke of the need of proper recog- 
nition of the value of music in the public 
school. Then we could build on that. 

He took up particularly the subject 
of what music can do for the average 


young man. He showed how a little 
music would bring a young man into 
social circles that he otherwise might 


not hope to enter, and which would then 
lead to opportunities to further his 
career. 

He made a particular point that while 
music was an art, it was not alone for 
the aesthetic pleasure of the cultured 
few, but for all. 

He ended with a forceful appeal to 
the young men present that they had a 
glorious opportunity in that they were 
now entering upon the great fight to 
bring about a higher, nobler and above 
all a saner life, a life which will mean 
not alone the United States of America 
but the United States of the World, 
through the brotherhood of man. 

At the conclusion of his address, Mr. 
Freund received an ovation. 

Mme. Sammis-MacDermid returned to 
the platform and sang some songs by 
ber husband, James G. MacDermid— 
“Fulfillment,” “I Call to Mind a Day,” 
and “If You Would Love Me,” with the 
composer at the piano. These songs 
were so well received and were sung 
with such fine diction and spirit that she 
was forced to give several encores. 


t 
« Kreisler Sees Possible Greatness 


UUM 


ry in Ultra-Modern Movement 


% 
RITZ KREISLER, who has 
been playing in London recent- 
ly, has expressed himself on the 
music of ultra-modern composers. 
“There is Schonberg,” he says. 
“You may like him or not, but he 
is a real musician. To my idea, 
his later works are a blind alley, 
but I know they are written by a 
man who is a great musician. If =: 
I cannot follow him, I try to be- 3 
lieve it is my fault and not his. 
Schénberg has become a_ cold 
formalist, whereas previously he 
was glowing. We have no really 
great contemporaneous composers, 
with, perhaps the exception of 
Strauss and Ravel. Still, I think 
the new movement will evolve to 
greatness of expression. But its = 
leaders must not break with tradi- : 
tion overnight, as it were, and : 
start speaking in a language in : 
which they express nothing, under 
pretence that they cannot speak 
the language which ordinary 3 
people understand. But perhaps : 
I am old-fashioned.” 
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Professor Downer, the students rose and 
applauded as he passed. 

He was entertained at a luncheon be- 
fore leaving. Several of the professors 
congratulated him on his address and 
said that it had been ee » 


Jeannette Vreeland to Sing with Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society 


Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, has 
added three appearances to her list of 
important engagements before Christ- 


mas. She will sing in two performances 
of “The Messiah” with the Handel and 
Haydn Society in Boston on Dec. 16 and 
17, and will be heard in a concert with 
the Orpheus Club in Buffalo on Nov. 26. 


Gertrude Ross of Los Angeles, well- 
known composer, has been visiting 1n 
New York during the last ten days. 


The Trio Classique gave the first of 
its series of eight concerts at Hunter 
College recently, playing works by 
Dvorak and Rubinstein. This is_ the 
third season the Trio has been engaged 
for a series at the institution. 


Helen Teschner Tas, violinist, will be 
heard in recital in Peoria, IIl., and Evans- 
ville, Ind., in January, following her ap- 


As Mr. Freund was conducted through pearances with orchestra and in recital 
the mass of the students on the arm of on the Pacific Coast. 
se eeeeee seeeeene sees 
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WERRENRATH 


The Great American Baritone 


is featuring on his concert programmes this season 
the following Negro Spirituals by R. Nathaniel Dett— 
“I'M SO GLAD TROUBLE DON’T LAST ALWAY” 


“O THE LAND I AM BOUND FOR” 
“SOMEBODY'S KNOCKING AT YOUR DOOR" } 
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PROSCHOWSKY 


Author of “THB WAY TO SING” 
Published by C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass. 
STUDIO 74 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone Endicott 0139 





“It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that 
I commend to you those artists and students who 
seek the truth in singing—the beautiful and 
lasting art of ‘Bel-Canto,’ ”’ 

Gratefully yours, 


GALLI-CURCI 
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MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please make 


your letter brief,and sign your, full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 
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Is Kei ‘The American Soul’? 


HHUUUULGGUASLI 0001111011000 E0UAMESOOOOAAAGGAU HALA 


ta the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
I have no objection in the world 
to jazz songs being placed on “serious” 
programs. In fact, I rather like the 
idea of compelling certain recital artists 
to sing such numbers, although I con- 
fess I have a purely malicious motive: 
to force these poly-tongued artists to 
enunciate English clearly and decently. 
Nor do I mind if a charming singer 
with a French burr chooses to essay 
Negro dialect, or, for that matter, Irish. 


After all, if composers of jazz music 
born within the pale in Russia are con- 
sidered interpreters of the American 
soul, then it is perfectly logical for an 
Arabian or a Hungarian to attempt 
the authentic Vermont dialect or the 
New Orleans patois. But I’m wander- 
ing a bit. 

Impressionable writers, the kind that 
explode in ecstasy over the “Big Six,” 
Stein and Picasso, and elevate these 
engaging but transitory oddities at once 
on supreme pedestals, are responsible 
for the current jazz panegyrics. 

Jazz is wide-spread, it is full of “new” 
rhythms, therefore jazz represents the 
soul of America—this is, very crudely, 
the argument of our Jazzites. If New 
York City, or rather a segment situated 
on Broadway is America, then jazz does 
represent the American soul. 

I am curious to know why our 
American soul does not drink up more 
thirstily the outpourings of these inter- 
preters. If their vegetable and kindred 
themes are so characteristic why must 
the publishers employ every ingenuity 
known to the publicity art to pound their 
creations into the consciousness of the 
American soul? 

Only when the records, the radio, the 
vaudeville stage, the film theaters, the 
bands and the dance halls, by com- 
bined efforts, succeed in drilling the new 
tune into the brain-cells of the public 
will the song be recognized by the 
American soul. 

If a fraction of the same energy were 
spent in propagating music of outstand- 
ing worth, our symphony orchestras 
would not be repeating every year the 
monotonous story of deficits. 

Jazz is the triumph of American ad- 

vertising methods and as such is a 
distinctly native product. 
_ Gum-chewing is another character- 
istic expression of our native soul, but 
I have yet to discover any profound 
dissertations on chicle rhythms in our 
upstanding intellectual magazines. (It 
is true, however, that I have not read 
the current issues of the Dial, or the 
Musical Quarterly.) 

The appeal of jazz rests solely on its 
rhythmic insistency; as to the other 
essentials, melody and form, we have no 
knowledge of any jazz song which meas- 
ures up to even a fair standard of true 
music. 

Jazz is frequently an entertaining and 
lively diversion, not because of any in- 
herently musical qualities but because 
of the vigor and vitality of the inter- 
preters (usually artists whose race or 
color make them ineligible for member- 


ship in that other manifestion of the 
American soul: the K. K. K.) 

True, we sometimes find melody of 
beauty amid the jerks and halts, but, 
invariably we find that this tune is a 
shameless distortion of some worthy 
creator’s works. Composers of talent 
are often obliged to sell their services 
to the jazz purveyors (usually under 
assumed names), and in such instances 
we have the benefit of an improved 
product; the harmonization is _ better, 
the rhythmic pattern is more skilfully 
worked out, and a tune of distinction is 
stolen from some unfamiliar page of 
legitimate music. 

These composers are bound, of course, 
to follow the rigid formulae of Tin Pan 
Alley, and at best can only add a little 
individual polish. 

It is a sufficiently dismal situation 
to hear our youngsters mouth the inane, 
cheap, vulgar and often vile words of 
jazz music without havin~ a jazz cult 
created by some of our intelligentsia. 

We enjoy some of the jazz pieces 
whole-heartedly, but we decline to assist 
in glorifying the Broadway gentlemen 
who make the industry flourish. They 
don’t need any idealization, and, besides, 
I doubt if they would understand the 
cause of all the fuss. 

In our affected devotion to “simplicity” 
—outgrowth of abnormality and over- 
sophistication—we ignore our genuine 
talent and heap praise and treasure on 
mediocrity, simply because their ma- 
chine-made product, exploited through 
an amazing publicity system, is stuffed 
in the ears of our great public. 

If jazz represents “the American 
soul” then God help America. A. H. 

New York, Nov. 16, 1923. 





Health Hints for Voice Students 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In the Nov. 10 issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, Mme. Gina Viafora, that 
eminent singer and singing teacher, 
gives some health hints for voice stu- 
dents. With an experience of many 
years in the treatment of voice defects, 
I can most heartily indorse what Mme. 
Viafora states regarding diet and 
exercise. 

At no time should a singer diet too 
strenuously, especially to reduce what 
is supposed to be overweight. Moder- 
ation in the amount of food ingested 
and an interval of at least six hours 
between meals, which should consist of 
a mixed diet and the elimination of all 
liquids during meals, together with a 
great amount of walking and other 
exercise, not strenuous, is all that is 
necessary to keep a singer in the best 
possible condition. I consider walking 
the very best exercise for a singer. 

In the act of walking every muscle 
in the body takes part. Deep inspira- 
tions are induced, the lungs are ex- 
panded, the diaphragm developed, the 
blood made richer and purer by the 
extra amount of oxygen inspired. This 
strengthens all the voluntary muscles, 
including those of deep respiration, and 
also abductors and adductors of the 
vocal cords, the vocal cords themselves. 
It also strengthens the involuntary 
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muscles, especially of the heart, stomach 
and intestines, thereby assuring a good 
circulation and a perfect digestion and 
a thorough elimination. 

Now very few singers understand 
what is meant by walking, as an aid to 
perfect health. Most young ladies tell 
me that a walk of a mile is about the 
average amount of exercise they con- 
sider necessary, to keep them in good 
condition, or that they get tired easily 
if they should do much more. 

This is of course entirely wrong. 
Walking should be a regular part of the 
day’s work for a singing student, and 
should be done as follows: 

After arising in the morning. a light 
breakfast is followed by a walk of an 
hour’s duration for a beginner. The 
pupil must carry a watch and regulate 
her gait to three miles or sixty blocks 
an hour. Unless the weather is very 
bad this exercise after breakfast is 
never omitted. After a month the dis- 
tance must be increased to four miles. 
and the time about one and one-half 
hours. 

Later in the day, say about three in 
the afternoon, the same walk is re- 
peated. It is remarkable how soon a 
pupil gets accustomed to these walks, 
and is anxious not to miss them, espe- 
cially as the benefit derived is so soon 
apparent. I would caution’ students 
about walking at night. It is far more 
beneficial if taken during the day. 

Dr. I. HENRY ALEXANDER. 

New York, Nov. 14, 1923. 





Favorite American Songs 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Having read with much interest your 
symposium on the five “best” American 
songs, I wish to submit the names of 
five which I feel should be included in 
your list: 

“The Moon Drops Low,” Cadman. 

“As in a Rose Jar,” Cadman. 

“The Last Hour,” Kramer. 

“Before the Daybreak,” Nevin. 

“How’s My Boy?” Homer. 

GRACE HALL RIHELDOFFER. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 10, 1923. 





De Pachmann Again 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Please let me thank Miss Ethel 
Leginska through your columns for her 
“Protest” published in your issue of 
Oct. 27. 


Personally, I do not particularly object 
to de Pachmann’s mannerisms, which are 
so much more pronounced than during 
his former visits to this country. While 
I find them annoying, they impress me 
not so much as affectations as being his 
individual way of driving home a point 
and making it more graphic. 

De Pachmann may possibly regard 
every auditorium as his class room, and 
every audience as his disciples, and, 
therefore, indulge himself in the famili- 
arities suited to the studio rather than 
to the concert platform. 

What I cannot forgive, however, is 
the apparent flippancy expressed toward 
his art and the beautiful compositions he 
is supposed to interpret. 

Mrs. JOSEPH H. IRELAND. 

Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 14, 1923. 





Protest Against San Francisco Band 
Award 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Resentment is freely expressed here 
at the treatment received by the Mon- 
ahan Post Band in the national contest 
during the Legion Convention at San 
Francisco. 

This band was awarded second place. 
The first prize was given to the San 
Francisco Band, but this award was pro- 
tested by all bands which competed in 
the final contest. It is charged that the 
San Francisco band is not 100 per cent 
American Legion and that a large num- 
ber of non-legion members, members of 
the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra, were members. 

Last year the Sioux City band won 
first prize in the contest staged at New 
Orleans. In Kansas City in 1921 and 
in New Orleans in 1922 the local bands 
were prohibited from competing. 

The prizes at San Francisco are said 
to have been awarded on a basis of the 


playing of a standard overture by ea: 
of the bands. The San Francisco bay 
was given a rating of ninety per ce: 
while Sioux City was given eighty-t 
per cent. Sioux City’s band, howe, 
was placed first in the parade. 

G. SMEDAL 
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The Fall Issue 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Congratulations on your splendid | ig 

issue, which is getting better and better 

all the time. My greetings to your d s. 

tinguished editor and to the members 

of his staff. UMBERTO SORRENTING 
New York, Nov. 18, 1923. 








To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I am hearing expressions of great (ec. 
light repeatedly about the Fall Issue, 
May I add also congratulations upon 
your success in getting out such a splen- 
did publication? 

FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 15, 1923. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
The Fall Issue I thought the most 

interesting of all. BRUNO HUHN. 
New York City, Nov. 19, 1923. 





To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 

Your Fall Issue is a splendid publica- 
tion, full of dignified, interesting and 
informative reading matter. 

Mephisto’s Musings hold for me the 
most valuable place in America’s musi- 
cal life. 

I wish Mr. Freund will be with us 
many more years to come for the benefit 
of all the musicians at large in the 
United States. 

ANTOINE DE VALLY. 

San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 6, 1923. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I know you must have been over- 
whelmed with letters of thanks and 
appreciation after the wonderful Fal! 
Issue of MusICcCAL AMERICA, but I must 
also add mine. ANTOINETTE WARD. 

New York, Nov. 1, 1923. 





To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

I have just gotten the magnificent 
annual edition of MUSICAL AMERICA. | 
never cease to marvel at what you do. 
The climax was capped when I read Mr. 
Freund’s reference to my own work. 

Many, many thanks and best wishes 
to MUSICAL AMERICA eternally. 

ASHLEY PETTISs. 

San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 2, 1923. 





To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Let me express my appreciation of 
your wonderful fall number, which is a 
revelation to anyone familiar with jour- 
nalistic progress, whatever the branch 
may be. I see how much I have missed 
in the years gone by by not keeping in 
touch with MUSICAL AMERICA, and each 
issue now gets my special attention as it 
arrives weekly. The wealth of material 
presented and the manner of its presen- 
tation to my mind is such as to recom- 
mend it to all with the least inclination 
musicward. 

Please extend my best wishes to Mr. 
Freund and congratulate him for me for 
what he has done, not only in the splen- 
did fall number but in all that comes out. 
His leading article, by the way, fur- 
nished me with a certain idea that was 
lacking in the preparation of a novel on 
which I am now engaged. 

JULIUS MORITZEN. 

New York, Oct. 31, 1923. 





To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

I am greatly interested in the accounts 
of the various choral and orchestral lead- 
ers on the future of oratorio in this coun- 
try. I know of at least a dozen people 
who are interested in this beautiful issu: 
of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

I feel that the publication on the sul 
ject of the oratorio will have a direct 
influence in stimulating an increased in- 
terest wherever it is read and that n 
city or town of any size would want t 
go on record that oratorio is a failur 
especially in those localities where 
choral society is in existence. 

I wish you great success in bringing 
before the musical public an article « 
such vast importance. GEORGE BENZ. 

Paterson, N. J., Nov. 18, 1923. 
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New Banner for Rossini Club of Port- 
land, Me. 


PoRTLAND, ME., Nov. 17.—The Rossini 
Club, claimed to be the oldest musical 
club for women in the United States, 
gave its first public morning recital of 
the season on Nov. 1 in Frye Hall, when 


program was given by Mrs. Floyd 
Richards and Avis Lamb, sopranos; 
<atherine Keenan and Florence Coolidge 
seaford, contraltos; Mrs. M. H. Johnson, 
‘jolinist; Marie Camara, ’cellist; Leah 
’eterson, pianist, and Susan Coffin, Ger- 
rude Buxton, Ethel M. Fullerton and 
{, Catherine Patrick, accompanist. Mar- 
ia Merrill was chairman. Julia E. 
Noyes, president, drew attention to the 
ew club banner, which Rossini dele- 
rates carried for the first time at ses- 
ions of the biennial convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs last 
June at Asheville, N. C. The banner is 
f blue satin with the name “Rossini 
Club” and the dates “1871-1923” in- 
scribed in gold. ANNIE J. O’BRIEN. 





Park Benjamin Weds Singer 


Park Benjamin of New York, brother 
of Mrs. Enrico Caruso, was married 
to Gladys Lanphere, a concert singer, in 
Riverside, Cal., on Nov. 14. Mr. Ben- 


jamin and his first wife, who was 
Katherine Doremus, were married in 
1909 and divorced in August last. The 
second Mrs. Benjamin is the daughter 
of Lankin Lanphere, a rancher of 
Seattle, Wash., who died recently. She 
is said to be well known as a concert 
singer on the Pacific Coast. She and 
Mr. Benjamin met in New York two 
years ago when she was on her way to 
Paris to study singing. The couple will 
make their home in Riverside. 





Cedarstrom Marries Again 
Baron Olaf Rudolf Cedarstrom, who 
was the husband of Adelina Patti, 


married Lady Hermione Frances Caro- 


line Gordon-Lennox, in the parish 
church of Haveringland, near Norwich, 
England, on Nov. 14. Baron Cedar- 
strom was Patti’s third husband, and 
she was married to him in 1899. She 
died on Sept. 27, 1919. 


Huberman 


vs. Dempsey and Firpo 


QAULSNQUUUUEOONUUUUUUUUEUOEEREUOQAOULEEOEEGAGANUAOO EEDA 


The Fight That Stopped a 
Recital — Violinist Tells of 
Experiences in South Amer- 
ica — Cattle and Culture 
Linked in Argentine— 
Country Needs Musical 
Philanthropists 


OUTH AMERICANS are musical, 

but there are times when music 
must give precedence to more strenuous 
pursuits. At least, this is the experience 
of Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, who 
has just returned to the United States 
from a visit to the Argertine and 
Uruguay. 

“Never before have I had to stop play- 
ing because of noise outside the recital 
hall, but this is what happened in a town 
called Cordova. The entire population, 
with the exception of my audience, was 
excited to the last degree over the Firpo- 
Dempsey fight. So sure were they of 
their countryman’s victory that they 
marched the streets with flags, banging 
tin pans, blowing whistles and shaking 
rattles, for all the world like Broadway 
on New Year’s Eve. When’ the news 
came, however, that. Firpo had been 
beaten, it was like a national calamity. 
It is almost inconceivable that a prize 
fight could extend its influence so far. 


The All-Important Cattle Market 


“I found the reactions of the audi- 
ences very subtle for they know what is 
good. Richard Strauss told me that they 
invariably caught the idea of a piece, 
and of an interpretation. The people 
are inherently musical and fond of good 
music but they do not have enough done 
for them by the wealthy classes. Music, 
concerts that is, and opera, are depen- 
dent upon cattle prices. If the price is 





the artists who go to Buenos Aires to 
play, if they are really good, are splen- 
didly received. I gave twelve concerts 
there in that one city. Is there any city 
in America where a single artist could 
give twelve recitals in an entire season, 
and I was there only two months? 

“Of course there is this to be said, they 
have not the millions of concert artists 
there that are here in New York. If 
they want to hear violin music they have 
to go to hear the same person over and 
over in different programs. 


U. S. First in Service for Art 


“There is no country in the world 
where as much is being done for music 
as in the United States, and this is not 
only because there is more money here 
to do things with but also because the 
wealthy people of the United States feel 
the obligations of money and their atti- 
tude is like that of the Medicis of Flor- 
ence in the fifteenth century, only the 
Medicis patronized: art for its own sake 
and for their own pleasure, whereas 
your American Lorenzos do so for art, 
for their own pleasure and for the peo- 
ple also. Only the other day a wealthy 
New York woman offered me a substan- 
tial fee for a’ series of chamber-music 
concerts which were to be given to uni- 
versity students free. That is real al- 
truism, and ary artist can tell you that 
there is a lot more of it done than the 
public ever hears of. 

“Of course in Europe at the present 
time there is not so much money to be 
spent, but the South American republics 
are very wealthy, and I was impressed 
by the fact that although the people are 
musical and appreciative of good music, 
little or nothing is done for them in a 
musical way. They need musical philan- 
thropists there, such as you have here. 

“They were exceedingly kind to me in 
the Argentine, and seemed to like my 
playing very much. My last concerts 
were given to sold-out houses, but I do 
not flatter myself that it was entirely 
on account of my playing. You see, the 
cattle market had gone up!” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 
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Bronislaw Huberman, Violinist 


high, people go to the opera or to a 
concert, but if the price is low, they 
stay away. It is not merely a question 
of having the money, but that vague 
thing known as ‘fashion’ also follows the 
cattle market and when the market is 
down, it ceases to be fashionable to at- 
tend musical performances. But, when 
once the price goes up, one of the promi- 
nent families will take a box, and 
straightway, everyone goes. Cattle and 
culture are Jinked inextricably in the 
Argentine. 

“Now, don’t imagine I am criticising 
the Argentinians for this. Conditions of 
that sort exist and there is no use in 
trying to alter them. But, I do think 
that it is the greatest of pities that the 
wealthy Argentinians do not do some- 
thing for music, since the people as a 
whole are so interested in it and so ap- 
preciative of what is good. There is not 
a concert hall there, though one is great- 
ly needed. If the people were not music 
lovers, you could understand it, but all 
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Madame CAHIER 


Heralded in Berlin as the greatest of 
her voice in both opera and concert 


September, 1923 
Azucena in “Il Trovatore”’ 


“Berliner Tageblatt”: “What Mme. Cahier offered in dramatic pregnance and 
art of singing and voice, 1--ft the other singers far behind, and won the warmest 
ovations from the sold-out house.”—Dr. Leop. Schmidt. 

“Neue Preussische Zeitung”: “The incomparable contralto of Mme. Cahier. 
In the middle-point stood her Azucena. Her performance was of the greatest 
finish and pregnance in its characterization, that absolute mastery of every 
means that makes the perfect solution of the task natural and a matter of 
course. This famed réle received at her hands really the most personal char- 
acter through the sharp accent and modeling of the gestures, through the 
chiseling of the word and through a style that was consequently followed to 
the end.”—P. A. Merbach. 

“Vossische Zeitung”: “Mme. Cahier, one of the most active artistic existences 
among the opera-singers of today, who has a right through the internationality 
of her art to call both Europe and America her home, sang Azucena. In this 
réle she unfolded her often praised qualities: big voice, soulful expression and 
finest culture.”—Edwin Neruda. 








“Lokal Anzeiger”: “Mme. Cahier presented the figure so fresh and on such big lines that a 
spontaneous effect on her hearers was simply natural. 
. . . . . ” . 
impressive even in the equality of registers, answers every demand now as before.”—Dr. 


The full voice, so 


wonderful, 


“National-Zeitung”: “The great Cahier spread before us, like a piece of wonderful brocade, 
her contralto voice.”—Professor Siegmund Pisling. 

“Deutsche Tageszeitung”: “Great impression created by her appearance in opera: a combi- 
nation of phenomenal culture of voice with strongest dramatic action created a masterpiece 


further enhanced by superb division of force and intense grasp of the mo- 


ment.”—Professor Herm. Springer. 
“Berliner Morgenpost”: “Mme. Cahier, a wonder’’—Rud. Kastner. 


“Berliner Borsen-Courier”: 
In every move of the figure bent with suffering, in every expression of the face was great- 
The voice, expressing every feeling, was a sample of how far one can go jn dramatic 
expression, even to shriek and horror, without losing the line of melody. The almost baritonal 
deep notes of this contralto, in contrast to the brilliant high tones, made possible the greatest 
liberty in every register. 


“From the first moment one received a masterful impression. 


Wonderful] was the pianissimo in the last act.’”—Professor Dr. 


Baldwin Piano 
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STRIKING DEBUT 


At Metropolitan Opera House of the Spanish Tenor 


Picasa < 


FLETA 





As CAVARADOSSI in “TOSCA” with JERITZA and SCOTTI 
November 8th, 1923 


EIGHT Authoritative Opinions of EIGHT Foremost Critics 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 


METROPOLIIAN’S NEW TENOR, 
FLETA, MAKES DEBUT IN “TOSCA” 


Discloses Voice Fine, Manly and Vibrant, 


Cavaradossi. Very little has been pub- 
lished about this newly engaged tenor, 
and his photograph has not yet 
appeared frequently. But the audience 
seemed to be certain that he was a big 
personage and RECEIVED HIM WITH 


CARUSO MIGHT HAVE 
It may be said that Mr. Fleta deserved 
applause, and that to those who had 
not heard of him before, he seemed to 


SCALE. 





THE NEW YORK EVENING POST 


NEW SPANISH TENOR GETS BIG 
OVATION 
Miguel Fleta, Scotti, and Jeritza Give 

Superb Performance of “Tosca” 

By HENRY T. FINCK 
Tenors from all parts of the world 
Italy and America furnish the largest con- 
tingent. Germany comes next. Lately Armenia has been heard from favorably, and 
last night, at the season’s first performance of ‘Tosca,’ Spain was represented by a 
newcomer who was rapturously applauded by an audience which filled the house from 
floor to ceiling. IF CARUSO HAD RETURNED THERE COULD HARDLY HAVE 
BEEN A GREATER DEMONSTRATION OF APPROVAL. . 

Not that Miguel Fleta is a Caruso—not yet; but then Enrico himself wasn’t the real 
Caruso when he first came here. Senor Fleta is young and good-looking and he has 
a ringing voice of great charm which he knows how to use operatically in the best 
sense of the word—that is, dramatically. He is not like those tenors—mostly Italians 
—who don’t know, and don’t care what they are singing about as long as their voice 
carries well beyond the footlights. FULL-THROATED, PURE, RICH WERE HIS 
TONES, AND THEY WERE MODULATED EMOTIONALLY to the varied demands of 
Puccini’s music—caressing, passionate, defiant, angry in turn. If Senor Fleta’s other 
réles are as good as his Cavaradossi he is a real acquisition. 





Miguel Fleta © Mishkin 


are caught in the metropolitan dragnet. 
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own in the sentimental as well as in 


Singing with Jeritza and acclaimed exuberantly. THE 
“Tosca” was given at the Metropoli- MEMBERS OF STANDEES’ ROW, 


tan Opera House last evening. The REAL EXPERTS IN SUCH MAT- 
chief interest of the audience seemed TERS, CROWNED HIM MIGUEL 
to be in the debut of Miguel Fleta as FLETA I. LATEST MONARCH IN 


SUCH APPLAUSE AS crm new Metropolitan season Mr. Gatti- 


Any SHORING SETS te tHe Soe in Latin America. MR, FLETA DIS- 
He is a man of rather small stature, CLOSED A VOICE OF FRESH AND 

but pleasing appearances. HIS VOICE BEAUTIF' I, QUALITY, OR THE 

TENOR WELL EQUALIZED IN i td CONTROL, and he sang with 
yr , . eeling. 


7 throat, ws: and sh é rial. ¥ a te 
STRIKING SUCCESS IS SCORED BY MIGUEL \oice there is an unusually davk colocite Gi 
FLETA, TENOR, IN HIS METRO- almost entirely up. the range, and he keeps it * 
POLITAN DEBUT rounded and covered all the while... . A 
APPEARANCES: By LEONARD LIEBLING most useful young man has been added to Mr. REPERTOIRE GIVEN: 
; While some of the operatic searchers were jatti-Casazza’s already generous stock _ of ore ig 
TRIESTE busy at the Metropolitan “Tosca” last night tenors: A YOUNG MAN WITH STRONG AND CARMEN 
. trying to discover a second Caruso in the new OFTEN IDYLLIC NOTES AT HIS COM- 
VIENNA tenor who was effecting his American debut nie ane ake hae tee ee as — MANON 
* there, the rest of us made the acquaintance o : Ww as st years ead in which 
t 1 £ m¢ ass Mi “eta. which is the name to fulfil it. Twice during the early curtain 
BUDAPEST «. Ton sae Gad, & heen, When ee calls HIS COMPANIONS IN| GLORY RAN ANDREA CHENIER 
| liant advance reports had pronounced a strik- )¥¢ AN 4ELB “O FACE THE JULIETTA e ROMEO 
PRAGUE ing suecess in other countries. Be it said at APPLAUSE ALONE. He did it gracefully ¢ y 
VENEZIA once that he found the same favor also with enough. He is easy to look at, acts with a (World’s Premiére) 
§ his New York hearers, and immediately ac- species of operattic aplomb and is at least four 
MONTE-CARLO quired a standing that aroused general enthu- OF five inches above the minimum tenor height. FRANCESCA DA RIMINI 
. siasm and engendered a wide desire to make ees 5 wet 
his further acquaintance in the rest of the THE NEW YORK. TIMES I PAGLIACCI 
ROMA —_—- By H. C. COLLES ; 
Without the amplitudinous adiposity that MR. FLETA HAS A SPLENDIDLY RICH CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 
PALERMO belongs to so many operatic tenors, slimly athe AND SONOROUS VOICE, AND HE IS ums 
NAPOLI letic, but not tall, and pleasing of face, Miguel doubtedly a notable acquisition to the Metro@= MEPHISTOPHELE 
Fleta catches the eye the moment he steps politan company. LA DOLORES 
upon the stage and this agreeable impression " P * 
BOLOGNA is heightened by his alertness of movement, THE EVENING WORLD 
ROMA graceful carriage and authoritative bearing 3y FRANK H. WARREN LA SONNAMBULA 
when he is acting heroics. Mr. Fleta, a Spaniard, was born in Sara- 
MADRID He had not sung more than a few tones gossa, studied in Barcelona, has appeared suc- TOSCA 
when his listeners realized that they were be- cessfully in Italy and South America and is 
GENOVA ing regaled with a voice OF EXTRAORDI- but twenty-five. He is small in stature, youth- RIGOLETTO 
NARILY FINE TEXTURE, EXTENSIVE IN ful and personable in appearance, quick in his 
BUENOS AYRES RANGE, CAPABLE OF POWER AND OF action and gait and, above all, has a voice. AIDA 
SOFTNESS, and expressive in the utterance of Allowing for the nervousness attending a 
RIO JANEIRO all the emotional colorings and accents re- debut, MR. FLETA SHOWED A VOICE OF I COMPAGNACCI 
quired in the warm-blooded Puccini measures. FINE NATURAL QUALITY, FRESHNESS = 
MEXICO Naturally enough, intense curiosity centered AND WARMTH; a voice with scarcely a trace (Buenos Ayres Premiére) 
on hearing him handle his high tones and when of ‘“‘whiteness;” one that comes forth easily, bs : 
HAVANA these were found to be of ringing quality, wah penty of tolume, and that does not lose GUARANY 
sweetness, and of a duration exciting alike to ts quality in the various registers. There : 
MADRID groundlings and the critical (no matter what might have been a bit more finish and finesse LA BOHEME 
ad the critical might say indignantly to the con- in his singing of the first act, but we must 
BUENOS AYRES trary). the cup of pleasure was full for every- again make the usual concessions to a first AMICO FRITZ 
body in the house, as all the world loves a appearance. THERE WAS NO DOUBT OF : . 
RIO JANEIRO tenor who can hit the top grades on high with- THE SINCERITY OF HIS WELCOME BY (Metropolitan Revival) 
out shifting his vocal gears or putting the THE AUDIENCE. He had his share of single 
brakes on his breath supply. curtain calls and he was the main subject of in- 
SS Histrionically, the Spanish singer held his termission gossip, a sure harbinger of interest. 


the dramatic episodes. He is a sincere 
and convincing actor. 
It goes almost without saying that 


this new operatic aspirant was hailed 


THE ROYAL SUCCESSION OF SONG 
KINGS. 

THE EVENING MAIL 

By PITTS SANBORN 

To spice the third evening 





of the 


Casazza, in “Tosca” last evening, in- 
troduced to New York one of his new 
tenors, the young Spaniard Miguel 
Fleta, who has sung much in Italy and 





NEW YORK WORLD 
By DEEMS TAYLOR 
At the Metropolitan 

There was a new Cavaradossi in the 
person of Miguel Fleta, the young 
Spanish tenor who has come to spend 
his first season at the Metropolitan. 
Mr. Fleta has a tenor but pleasing 
voice, rather dark in color, with considerable dramatic expressiveness. 
force it a little last night, probably through nervousness. He has no need to do so, as it 
possesses ample power. Mr. Fleta’s acting abilities seem to be well above the average, 
and his sincerity equally so. 

During the “Victoria” outburst in the second act he actually sang to Scarpia and Tosca, 
supported in the latter’s arms, instead of rushing down to the footlights in the tradi- 
tional tenor style to let the audience have it. HE MADE A MOST FAVORABLE IM- 
PRESSION UPON HIS HEARERS, WAS RECALLED THREE TIMES BY UNMISTAK- 
ABLY GENUINE APPLAUSE AFTER THE FIRST ACT, AND RECEIVED AN EVEN 
STORMIER OUTBURST AFTER THE LETTER SONG IN THE THIRD ACT. 


THE SUN AND THE GLOBE 
_ BEGINNING A BEETHOVEN CYCLE AND INTRODUCING A NEW TENOR 
It is on the wings of an enthusiastic reputation in his own Spain, Italy, especially in 
Mexico and South America, that young Fleta—he is still in his middle twenties—flies into 
our gilded cage. He is apt to make much of a 
stir here before he is through. 
Certainly he has much good material 





i “- 


As “Cavaradossi’ © Mishkin 





He ténded to 








in his 




















Personal Representative: ANDRES DE SEGUROLA, 3 West 69th St., New York 
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Anne Roselle Finds Human Sympathy 
Key to Success in Opera and Concert 


OW is the singer to bridge success- 

fully the chasm that admittedly ex- 
ists between the operatic and concert 
stages? Anne Roselle, who achieved out- 
-tanding success last season as soloist 
yn tour with the Minneapolis Symphony, 
ind is this season being acclaimed in a 
eries of “guest” engagements with the 
3an Carlo Opera Company, believes that 
n either field the right understanding 
f life and its values will carry the 
singer to success. 

“T see no reason why an operatic 
singer should not be successful in con- 
ert,’ said Miss Roselle, “even though 
t requires an entire readjustment of 
perspective. It resolves itself into one’s 
ability to comprehend the mental pro- 
cesses of another when singing in opera, 
and to be one’s own most genuine self 
when singing in concert. In opera, the 
singer must submerge her own per- 
sonality in the character played. Her 
knowledge of life, its joys and sorrows, 
is the key with which she unlocks the 
door to the understanding of that char- 
acter’s personality. 

“In concert the situation is reversed. 
Instead of portraying another character, 
it is her own self she must unbosom. 
There is no place for insincerity or 
affectation on the concert stage. If she 
knows life, she can interpret the senti- 
ment of the song as though it came di- 
rectly from her. Her heart must reflect 
love and sympathy for the whole world. 
She must be a searcher for love and 
beauty, tor that is the only way in which 
she can reveal them to her audiences. 

“Some singers radiate naturally a 
kindlier feeling and more warmth than 
others. I never sing the réle of Tosca 
and the “Vissi d’arte, vissi d’amore,”’ but 
[ think that to live for art and .to live 
for love should be the ambition of every 
artist. It is this sympathy for life that 
measures an artist’s capacity to move 
audiences, whether it be in opera or on 
the concert stage. Some think that be- 
cause a dramatic voice is supposed to 
reflect to a greater depth of feeling, it 
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@ Mishkin 
Anne Roselle as “Tosca” 


should be more powerful than a lyric 
voice, or the singer should be more vigor- 
ous in her action. 

“Being dramatic is not as much a 
question of the type of voice as it is of 
the quality of thought directed to the 
part. The singer should always try to 
keep her voice lyric, for that is the only 
way she can keep it round and smooth. 
The use of her voice should be the same 








whether she sings the réles of Aida and 
Tosca, or Nedda and Marguerite. If she 
has the capacity to ‘feel’ the character, 
she can give it the necessary dramatic 
touch by making her acting more intense 
and by keeping her mind more firmly 
focused.” 

Although Miss Roselle is still under 
thirty, she has already gone far in her 
profession. She is a Hungarian by birth, 
but has spent most of her life in America, 
and gives credit to William Thorner for 
her success as a singer. She was for 
two years a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, with which organization 
she was heard many times as Musetta, 
“eternally Musetta,” she says. Since then 
she has sung in both concert and opera 
with success, and has been acclaimed in 
the larger cities of the East in both lyric 
and dramatic réles with the San Carlo 
forces. Following her spring concert 
tour, which has been booked by the Uni- 
versal Concert Bureau, Inc., Miss Roselle 
will go to Europe for several months to 
sing in opera in Vienna, Budapest and 
several cities in Italy. HAL CRAIN. 





William Arms Fisher Describes 
Club Work by Radio 


Mr. William Arms Fisher, who is the 
Chairman of the Educational Committee 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, spoke last Friday by radio over 
WEAF on the educational work being 
done by the Federation. In the course 
of a very able and instructive address, 
she referred to John C. Freund, Editor 
of MUSICAL AMERICA as one of the great- 
est workers in America in the cause of 
music as a community factor. Mrs. 
Arms Fisher is the wife of William Arms 
Fisher, the well-known composer, who is 
also prominently associated with the 
distinguished publishing house of Oliver 
Ditson Company of Boston. 


Sistine Choir Visits Portland, Me. 


PORTLAND, ME., Nov. 17.—The Sistine 
Choir, conducted by Monsignor Antonio 
Rella, gave a concert of ecclesiastical 
music at City Hall Auditorium on Nov. 
1. Compositions by Refice, Palestrina, 
Vittoria and Perosi were sung a cappella, 
and five numbers were repeated in re- 
sponse to insistent applause. 

ANNIE J. O’BRIEN. 


Mrs. 











Olga Samaroff Will 
Visit Many States on 
Long Tour This Season 





(Portrait on front page) 
Few American pianists have achieved 


a more popular success in their native 


land than Olga Samaroff, who, since 
her début with the New York Sym- 
phony, under Walter Damrosch in 1905, 
has occupied a prominent place among 
the best musicians of the day. 

She began her present season at the 
National American Music Festival in 
Buffalo early in October and has since 
been heard in many recitals and as solo- 
ist on tour with the New York Sym- 
phony. She will play in the East until 
after the first of the year and will then 
fulfill a series of engagements in the 
Middle West and South, going to the 
Pacific Coast, via cities of the North- 
west, for her first tour of that section. 
She will return East in the spring and 
will play until late in the season. Be- 
sides her recitals and orchestral appear- 
ances, Mme. Samaroff will be heard in 
several chamber music programs, ap- 
pearing with Hans Kindler, ’cellist; 
Albert Spalding, violinist, and others. 

Mme. Samaroff is a native of San 
Antonio. She received her first musical 
training under her mother and her 
grandmother, who was Mrs. L. P. 
Grunewald, a_ well-known pianist of 
Munich and New Orleans. She entered 
the Paris Conservatory in 1895 and later 
studied for a time under Ernest Hutche- 
son and Constantin von Sternberg. She 
also studied the harp under Carlos Sal- 
zedo. She has played under the baton 
of most of the greatest living conduc- 
tors, and two years ago accomplished the 
feat of presenting the entire thirty-two 
Beethoven Sonatas in a series of eight 
recitals, both in New York and Phila- 
delphia. 


Josef Hofmann’s second New York 
piano recital of the season will be given 
in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 24. He will 
play an all-Chopin program. Engage- 
ments in the previous week will be in 
Northampton, Mass., Washington and 
Toronto. 





M. BERNARD LABERGE 


Impresario 


Has the Honor to Announce 


The First American Tour 


Edouard Risler 


Eminent French Pianist 


A Giant Among the Pianistic Giants of Today 
In America from Dec. 15 to Feb. 15, 1924 


New York Debut, Aeolian Hall, Dec. 15, 1923 


Limited Number of Dates Now Booking 


Address Exclusive Management: BERNARD LABERGE 


70 St. James St., Montreal, Canada 

















New York Representative: ALEXANDER RUSSELL, 40 W. 45th St. 
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Artists Emphasize Importance of Diet 
and Exercise in Maintenance of Health 
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[Continued from page 4] 





umphal procession. Mr. Gigli finds much 
time for vigorous outdoor activity. His 
favorite pastime is fishing, at which he 
passes many days when not singing. 
Sailing and swimming are also among 
his accomplishments, and he is said to 
be particularly fond of hunting, when 
the opportunity for this sport arises. 
Among his intimate acquaintances, the 
tenor is known as a billiard “fan.” In- 
deed, he counts that afternoon lost when 
he has not taken a cue in hand. 

During his annual residence in Man- 
hattan, he goes for long walks, some- 
times with his little daughter. One of 
the rules that he observes very strictly 
on these promenades is to breathe only 
through the nose. The source of irrita- 
tion to the mucous lining of the throat 
in dust and outdoor inclemency of air 
is great, this artist believes. 

He sometimes visits the baths at 
Italian watering-places in the summer. 
His favorite spa is at Agnano, near 
Naples. 

Mr. Gigli’s diet is carefully regulated 
by his own cook, an Italian woman who 
accompanies the tenor’s family on their 
American visits. He eats simple food, 
such as light soups and broiled chicken. 
The Gigli table is hospitable to vege- 
tables and fruits—indeed, these form 
a large percentage of the cuisine of 
this popular opera artist. 


Anna Case a Devotee of Tennis 


Anna Case, soprano, is an enthusiast 
for various kinds of exercise. She has 
a large house at Greenpoint, L. I., where 
she spends the summer. Here she in- 
dulges a liking for tennis and swimming, 
and has even been known to join in an 
impromptu game of baseball. Miss Case 
has gained a reputation as a dog 
fancier. Her kennels include thorough- 
breds only, one of her prizes being the 





former champion wolf-hound of the 
United States, Boris Godounoff. 

One of her rules is to include plenty 
of milk in her daily diet. She usually 
drinks a quart or more, apportioning 
the doses as follows: a glass at break- 
fast, another at luncheon and one each 
at four o’clock and before retiring. She 
is particularly careful in_ selecting 
articles of diet while on tour. One of 
her precautions is to eat only roast 
beef or chicken, among meats at hotels, 
as she believes that veal, pork and other 
of the fleshly catalog are often badly 
cooked and unwholesome. If the former 
cannot be got, she has recourse to a 
diet of eggs and milk. 

This artist takes careful precautions 
against colds. Care of the throat is 
one of the chief duties of the singer, she 
believes. Miss Case is accustomed to 
take a medicated oil spray treatment 
for the larynx and nasal passages from 
a physician every week. Brisk exer- 
cise in the open air, while warmly 
dressed, helps to keep this singer of 
splendid physique in the best condition 
for the ordeal of concert giving. 


Grainger Trots for Exercise 


Among the musical personalities who 
observe a rigid regimen for health is 
Percy Grainger, pianist and composer. 
“Both diet and exercise are of first im- 
portance to the artist who wishes to 
give his best to the world,” says Mr. 
Grainger. “I have never had to think 
much about either subject, as my mother 
from earliest childhood inculcated in me 
healthful habits of diet, from which I 
have never even desired to depart. I 
never touch alcohol or tobacco. My 
favorite foods are boiled rice, oatmeal, 
gray and brown bread (sour if pos- 
sible), with butter and jam; fruit, 
wheat cakes and syrup, plain sweet pud- 
dings and nuts. I am not fond of meat 
or fish, and never eat sausage, liver, 





kidney, lobsters or shell fish. I never 
drink coffee and tea hardly ever, as they 
are unpleasant to me and I do not con- 
sider them healthful. My favorite drink 
is cold, unboiled milk, mixed with boiling 
water, half and half. In the summer my 
mother and I nearly always took two 
meals a day, consisting of fruits and 
nuts only, and one heavier meal. 

“As to exercise, I find that piano prac- 
tising, if properly undertaken, provides 
all the exercise I seem to need. I be- 
lieve that energy is the cure for most 
evils. Certainly I find it the cure for 
most pianistic evils, and in most cases 
the greatest pianists are distinguished 
from the lesser by their greater energy. 
In my experience technic is acquired and 
preserved by loud, slow practice, using, 
for the most part, stiff fingers, stiff 
hands, stiff wrists and at the slowest 
practicable tempo—generally one-half 
the speed of the final performance. This 
kind of work I find invaluable for in- 
creasing tonal control, for solidifying 
memorizing and for increasing endur- 
ance. My practice is so vigorous that I 
weat freely while at work and find that 
this sustained effort, undertaken for 
three or five hours daily as close to an 
open window as possible and preferably 
in a draught, makes other exercise, in- 
door or out, unnecessary in my case. 

“I am, however, passionately fond of 
football, wrestling, long walks, trotting, 
swimming and tennis, but find little 
leisure for any of these pleasures except 
trotting, which I do, instead of walking, 
at almost all times. I used to be called 
‘the trotting pianist’ in London. I wear 
summer clothes and underclothes winter 
and summer (an overcoat never, except 
to and from concerts), in order to be 
able to indulge in my love for trotting 
whenever an opportunity presents itself. 
I like to be in chilly, draughty rooms 
when possible. Our bodies are built to 
resist cold and to provide heat from 
within, and I consider this habit of en- 
ergy needful. 

“I do not believe in altering one’s 
normal habits because of concerts. If 
I am playing at 8.30, I take my norma) 
evening meal at 6, consisting generally 
of bread and butter and jam, eggs, milk 
and hot water. I do not believe in eat- 
ing after concerts or in staying up late. 
A. pianist who gives his whole self in a 
recital program ought to be _ healthily 
exhausted at the close of it, ready for 
bed, and ought to obey the instinct for 
sleep as soon as possible. 

“T am not conscious of ‘nerves’ or ill 
health in any form. I have always tried 
to carry out this ideal along the lines 
that seemed to me the most efficacious: 
early hours, cool rooms, thin clothes, no 
stimulants, plain foods and greatest 
possible immersion in mental and bodily 
efforts, excitement and interests dur- 
ing waking hours. I do not believe that 
overwork is a danger to health, provided 
it does not interfere with sufficient 
sleep.” 


Joseph Schwarz on Breath Control 


Joseph Schwarz, operatic baritone, 
discussed his theories of health recently 
in his own drawing-room, giving a spe- 
cial “demonstration” of the difficult art 
of spinning long pianissimi on a single 
intake of breath. “The secret of sing- 
ing consists in command of the breath,” 
he said. “One cannot build a house on 
a faulty foundation, and consequently so 
many aspiring artists who sing from 
their throats ruin what vocal gifts they 
originally possess. Now, this is princi- 
pally a hygienic matter. It has taken 
me some eighteen years of opera-sing- 
ing to perfect my control of the lower 
diaphragm. 

_ “The young singer must practice to 
inhale a great store of breath quickly 
and then to release it steadily in a sus- 
tained pin-point of air. How else can 
he sing long roulades smoothly? Any 
exercise that promotes correct exhala- 
tion is valuable for the singer. I myself 
do much walking, though in New York 
it is very difficult because of crowds and 


traffic. I also love cycling—a pastim 
which is more common abroad than i: 
the United States, but, alas, it is for 
bidden for the singer, because of th 
danger of contracting colds! For th 
same reason I am compelled to restric 
my indulgence in riding, which I als 
like, to the summer.” 

Mr. Schwarz has a great and vigorou 
physique, but he acknowledges that th: 
nervous pace of life in the America: 
metropolis fills him with dismay. “Ther: 
is too little time left in such a civiliza 
tion for care of the body,” he says. “Th. 
Americans, too—a great and generou 
people of fine instincts—seem to b 
criminally perverse in their eating hab 
its. I go into restaurants and find tha 
everything on the menu is prepared i: 
an appallingly rich style, with fats 
butter and cream. One can’t eat thi 
sert of thing regularly, lead a sedentar) 
life into the bargain and live to a grea 
age. “Hot breads are deadly. Art 
ists know this and usually avoid them 
And do you know what is the ideal stat: 
for the artist’s best physical condition‘ 
It is that he keep always just a littl 
hungry. I suppose it will be hard to 
convince a popular prima donna that she 
must wear a lean and hungry look! But 
there, if one cares to seek it, is the rea- 
son that so many beautiful voices are 
prematurely lost. Fat, failing breath, 
the broken melodic line—and then the 
shelf!” R. M. KNERR. 


All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit 1s given. 














Lyric Soprano 


METROPOLITAN 
OPERA COMPANY 


Coming appearances 
Metropolitan Opera 
House, Dec. 2 


Metropolitan Club | 
Hotel Biltmore, Dec. 15 





Address 


| c/o Metropolitan Opera Co. 
| 
New York City 














RECITAL of BEETHOVEN SONGS 


Saturday Afternoon, December Ist 
At Aeolian Hall, New York 


FREEMANTEL 


TENOR 








Recital Managed by Loudon Charlton : 


FREEMANTEL STUDIOS: Town House, 71 Central Park West, New York 
Phone Columbus 9395 
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Orchestral Conductors Develop 
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Paul Henneberg with the Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra of New York, an Organization Which Has Proved Its Value as a School for Young Players and Conductors. 


EOPLE often wonder how conductors 

learn to conduct, for although a 
pianist can hire a piano and practise, a 
singer can sing scales and a violinist can 
shoulder his instrument and hold forth, 
an orchestral conductor has none of these 
advantages. The problem of learning the 
technique of the baton and of handling 
a large group of players has been solved 
by Paul Henneberg, conductor of the 
Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra and 
the Police Band of New York. 


Mr. Henneberg has had a long experi- 
ence with orchestras having conducted 
the Berlin and the Gothenberg Sym- 
phonies. He was at one time first flautist 
in the orchestra of the Royal Opera at 
Stockholm. In the United States, Mr. 
Henneberg has been connected with va- 
rious symphonic bodies, was associate 
conductor of the Pittsburgh Symphony 
with Victor Herbert, and succeeded Mr. 
Herbert as bandmaster of the Twenty- 
second Regiment, New York Engineers. 









od by Poul Henneberg 
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Photograph Was Made During a Rehearsal for a Concert in Aeolian Hall, New York 


He has been solo flautist with the New 
York Philharmonic and the New York 
Symphony, and has played under Mah- 
ler, Weingartner, Mengelberg, Safonoff, 
Campanini and other world-renowned 
conductors. 

With the Young Men’s Symphony, Mr. 
Henneberg not only gives an opportunity 
to young players to acquire experience 
in orchestral routine and to familiarize 
themselves with orchestral literature, 
but those desirous of learning to conduct 
are allowed, after proper preliminary 
training, to try their hand with the 
baton before the orchestra. The pre- 
liminary training consists in conducting 
a symphony or other orchestral works 
played on one, or may be two, pianos, 
while the student-conductor leads an 
imaginary orchestra. 

Not only young students are taking 
advantage of Mr. Henneberg’s teaching 
but several conductors of theater or- 
chestras have entered his classes for the 
purpose of enlarging their experience, 
and three composers who are anxious to 
know about the orchestra in a practical 


way have sought his aid. Mr. Henne- 
berg is not aiming to make conductors, 
for he believes that these are not made, 


© Helm 
The 


but born. However, his idea fills a long- 
felt want and is one with infinite possi- 
bilities in the future. 





Boston, Nov. 17.—B. L. Whelpley 
gave a program of his own compositions, 
playing fourteen of them, before the 
Pianoforte Teachers’ Society at its 
headquarters on the evening of Nov. 12. 

w.d. FP. 


BosTon, Nov. 17.—Mr. Rinaldi, tenor, 
who recently weturned from a successful 
operatic tour of South America, is sched- 
uled to start early in December on a 
recital tour of thirty New England 
cities and towns, under'the management 
of the Cosmopolitan Concert Bureau. 


Ella Kolar, American soprano, will 
share the programs with him. 
Ww. d. F. 


Alberto Salvi, harpist, is now on a 
tour of the Southwest, appearing in a 
series of fifteen recitals in Texas, Okla- 
homa and Louisiana. 


Olga Steeb, pianist, who is fulfilling 
engagements in the South, will join the 
other members of the Griffes Group in 
Newport News for its preliminary fall 
tour. A visit to the Pacific Coast is 
scheduled for the months of January, 
February and March. 





Mischa Levitzki opened his tour re- 
cently with a recital in Rutland, Vt. Be- 
fore his New York appearance in Car- 
negie Hall on Dec. 4 he will have ful- 
filled engagements in St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis and other centers. 





Rosa Powell has recovered from her 
long illness and is again in the concert 
field. She has been engaged for the 
musical services in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Ridgewood, N. J., Augusta 
Fenn, organist. She has also received 
several other engagements for the pres- 
ent season. 
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There is something particularly beautiful in the 
corresponds entirely to my intention and desires. 
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Feb. 15, 1923. 
Following my New York debut and the twenty recitals which I played in Mexico during the past three 
months, in which time I have become well acquainted with Baldwin Concert Grands, I desire to express 
to you my entire satisfaction and admiration of the supreme qualities of the instruments you furnished me. 


I shall be delighted to use the Baldwin in my future recitals in America. 


After having heard the Baldwin played also by my colleagues, Wilhelm Bachaus and Alfredo 
I can heartily and definitely state that in my judgment the Baldwin stands in the front rank of artistic pianos 


ite : 


The Baldwin Ptano Company 





Next New 

York Recital 
Aeolian Hall 
Saturday Afternoon 
November 24 


Maria 


CARRERAS 
Pianist 


USES AND ENDORSES 


quality of tone of the Baldwin, a quality which 








Casella, 


Most cordially yours, 
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First Appearance at St. Joseph, Mo. 





group. 


A Return Engagement at Duluth, Minn. 


Anna Burmeister 


Soprano 


“Given Unqualified Approval’’ 


“Anna Burmeister has a lovely lyric soprano which charmed her audience and 
her delightful choice of songs and gracious manner of delivery made it a 
great pleasure to hear her.”—(Duluth News-Tribune, Oct. 19th, 1923.) 


“The audience received Anna Burmeister with constantly increasing enthu- 
siasm, for the varied program revealed new abilities with each succeeding 
Her voice has a wide range of capabilities. 


“The quality of freshness, combined with a method that seems the last word 


in finish, makes for high artistic attainment. 
variably interesting and reveals many surprises, unexpected interpretations 
She was given unqualified approval throughout 
her program.”—(St. Joseph News-Press, Oct. 16th, 1923.) 


and delightful contrasts. 


hearers. 


baritone. 








Werrenrath and Burmeister hold audience under spell at Virginia, Minn. 


“Anna Burmeister, with a voice as mellow as an old moon and as clear and 
scintillating as a frosty night proved a fitting artist to stand with the beloved 
She was acclaimed and ascended to a throne alongside Werrenrath 
in the hearts of the audience.”— (Virginia Enterprise, Oct. 5th, 1923.) 


Concert Management 


EVELYN HOPPER, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


Miss Burmeister’s work is in- 


“There was not an empty chair in the crystal room of the Hotel Robidoux, 
and even standing room was filled at the recital of Anna Burmeister. 
opened the season for the Fortnightly Club. 


who 


“Miss Burmeister more than pleased the large audience with her charming 
voice, her delightful stage presence and her magnetic personality. She sang 
with clear, limpid tones and with a plaintive sweetness which charmed her 
The program was one of delightful appeal and well balanced.” 


(St. Joseph Gazette, Oct. 16th, 1923.) 
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ANNOUNCE CONTEST 
FOR PRIX DE ROME 


Candidates Required to Send 
in Two Compositions 
Before April 1 


The fourth annual competition for the 
Prix de Rome is announced. Competi- 
tion for this prize, to be known this year 
as the Frederic A. Juilliard Fellowship, 
is open to unmarried men who are 
citizens of the United States, and the 
American Academy in Rome announces 
that the winner will have a studio and 
three years’ residence at the Academy, 
with opportunity for six months’ travel 


each year to the musical centers of 
Europe. He will receive an annual 
stipend of $1,000 and an allowance not 
to exceed $1,000 a year for traveling 
expenses. 

Competitors must file with the sec- 
retary of the Academy not later than 
April 1 two compositions, one either for 
orchestra alone or in combination with 
a solo instrument; and one for string 
quartet or for some ensemble combina- 
tion, such as a sonata for violin and 
piano, a trio for violin, ’cello and piano, 
or possibly for some less usual combina- 
tion of chamber instruments. The com- 
positions must show facility in handling 
larger instrumental forms, such as the 
sonata form or free modifications of it. 

A sonata for piano or a fugue of large 
dimensions will be accepted, but songs 
and short piano pieces will not be con- 
sidered. 

Manuscripts should bear, not the name 
of the composer, but a pseudonym. A 
circular giving detailed information and 
an application blank may be obtained 
from Roscoe Guernsey, executive sec- 
retary American Academy in Rome, 101 
Park Avenue, New York. 





Sklarevski Plays in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Nov.  17.— Alexander 
Sklarevski, pianist, who this season 
joined the faculty of Peabody Conserva- 
tory, gave his first recital before an 
appreciative audience on the afternoon 
of Nov. 2. His unhackneyed program 


revealed him as an artist of high attain- 
ments, wholly devoid of the spectacu- 
lar. Besides Schumann’s Carnaval and 
groups by Chopin and Liszt, Mr. 
Sklarevski played a Theme and Varia- 
tions by Glazounoff, Scriabine’s So- 
nata, Op. 30, and “The Girl and the 
Nightingale” by Granados, all of which 
had their first hearing in this city. The 
pianist has a splendidly developed and 
virile technique and his work received 
hearty and spontaneous applause. 


VISITING SOLOISTS 
AID GANZ FORCES 


St. Louis Stirred by Levitzki’s 
Playing—Mrs. Cowden 
Sings 
By Herbert W. Cost 


St. Louis, Nov. 17.—The second sub- 
scription concert of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony brought new laurels to that 
organization. Mr. Ganz made a distinct 
impression with his reading of the César 
Franck Symphony. Mischa Levitzki, the 
soloist, aroused the audience, which was 
of capacity size, to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm by his magnificent playing of 
the Beethoven Concerto in C Minor. His 
art was given full sway in this great 
composition. He added, as an extra, 
Chopin’s Polonaise in A Flat. 

Last Sunday’s “Pop” concert was made 
particularly interesting by the excellent 
singing of Genevieve Rice Cowden, so- 
prano of Kansas City, whose delightful 
lyric voice was heard to fine advantage 
in the aria, “Una Voce Poco Fa,” from 
“The Barber of Seville,” and three songs 
with piano accompaniment by Elva 
Faeth Rider. Mrs. Cowden was most 
enthusiastically received and added as 
an extra number “Angels are Stooping,” 
by Rudolph Ganz, with the composer at 
the piano. The orchestral program in- 
cluded Eduard Larsen’s “Festival” Over- 


ture. 

The Morning Etude presented Wilma 
Souvageol, pianist, in recital at the 
Wednesday Club Auditorium on Wednes- 
day afternoon. Mme. Souvageol, recently 
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The Topping-Brown Studios 


Mr. and Mrs. H. Howard Brown 
Vocal Teachers 


Have Opened Their Studios 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA > 


SOME ARTISTS WHO HAVE STUDIED WITH MR. AND MRS. BROWN 
IN NEW YORK AND HAVE ENDORSED THEIR WORK: 


Dan Beddoe, Edna de Lima, Sue Harvard, Mr. and Mrs. C. Norman 
Hassler, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund A. Jahn, Ethel Parks, Eleanor 
Patterson, Edward Strong and Evan Williams. 


MME. DORA TOPPING-BROWN 


233 S. Broadway, Room 322 








returned here from Germany, displayed 
a big tone and very facile technique. 
The annual monthly meeting of the 
Musicians’ Guild was held last Sunday 
at the Artists’ Guild. Lucile Cook, 
pianist; Ethel Knobloch, violinist, and 
Amy Guth Punchon, pupil of John Bohn, 
contributed the musical program. Leo 
C. Miller, president, was in the chair. 


A capacity audience in the hall of th 
Principia greeted Alberto Salvi, harpist 
last night, in the second event of a le 
ture and concert course. Mr. Salvi gav 
a delightfully varied program, which wa 
greatly enjoyed by the hearers. It ; 
planned to gradually enlarge the serie 
which are handled for the school b 
William E. Morgan, Jr. ; 


























RONISLAW HUBERMAN, 
VIRTUOSO VIOLINIST, FEATURES 
ON ALL HIS PROGRAMS HIS OWN 
TRANSCRIPTION OF THE CHOPIN 
VALSE, OP. 64, No. 2, PUBLISHED BY CARL 
FISCHER, INC., COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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PORTLAND MU 


SIC LOVERS 


HAIL KATHARINE GOODSON 
AMONG WORLD’S GREATEST 











Municipal Concerts---Enthusiasm Shown Almost 
Unprecedented in City’s Musical History. 


Portland has heard mary pianists of { 
remarkable merit but it is doubtful if| 
an audience ever came away from a 
local concert hall with such enthusi- 
asm and such unanimity of opinion 
régarding a performer aS Was ex- 
pressed after the Goodson recital last- 
evening. The event was the second 
concert in this season’s municipal 
eourse and, in the opinion of the dis- 
criminating body of hearers present at 
City Hall, the artist of the evening 
could suffer by comparison with fro 
performer ever previously heard in this 
City. The first snow storm of the 
season came “organ concert night”, 
dnd it frequently happens that a muni- 
cipal audience has to-wend its way 
down Myrtle street amidst flying snoyw- 
flakes: And yet this did not seem to 
affect the size of the attendance as 
music lovers-'in considerable numbers 
were attracted by the fame of the eel- 
ebrated English artist. The program. 
given was inspiring, chosen and ar- 
ranged with great artistry, and, in the 
opinion of ‘the visiting pianist herself, 
Was appreciated bx an audience before 
whom it ‘was a pleasure to appear. 

One of the Worids Great Artists 

Madame Katharine Goodson, whom 
Pertland was privileged to hear last 
evening, stands in the foremost ranks 
of the world’s great pianists. ji 
--“What first {typresséd the audience 
in the opening measures was the won- 
derful, calm musical beauty of the 
player’s tones, and, later in the rendi- 
rition, the fire and telling vigor in her 
more forceful pfrasés. Again, there 
was wondrous facility in her liquid 
runs and effortless skill in her accom- 
lished technique. The artist gave a 





‘poetic and absolutely lovely interpre- || 


tation of the G Major Impromptu and 
this was followed by the sprightly A 


Flat Impromptu which was performed f 


with ease, authority and clean-cut 
phrasing. Melodic suggestions were 
accentuated—full of. warmth, life and 
color. 

There is no hint of over-emphasis 
or exaggerated technique. All is 
graceful, appealing and charming, 
while the musicianly attributes of the 
performer are ever convincingly in 
evidence. Such an artist ‘well might 
say: “See what I have accomplished. 
I will rest on my laurels While‘I charm 
you.” 

Brahms Appeals to the Audience. 

Brahms was chosen for the second 
number and here the Intermezzo was 


a veritable “tour de force” arfd the 
Rhapsody was another example of 
marvelous executive skill. By this 


time the audience had become wildly 
enthusiastic and there “vas a recall 
after the “a” number and Madame 
Goodson was obliged to répeat the 
splendid effort. There’ is dejicious 
delicacy in certain portions of her 


tremendous impression on account. of 
the masterly treatment which it re- 
ceived. The pianist’s fingers caressed 
the keys ‘lovingly, drawing liquid, 
singing tones and the effective shad- 
ing and the superb climaxes tontrib- 
uted to make the rendition a note- 
werthy achievement. An overwhelm- 
ing tribute of spontaneous applause 
was given by the audience at the close. 

The artist retired from the stage a 
few minutes before and after the per- 
formance: of the Fantasie, which end- 
ed like a quiet song of evening, three 
hushed chards marking the finale. 

Modern Writings 

Scriabine’s Poeme was full of at- 
mosphere; Poutene’s Movement Per- 
petual was odd, unusual and fascinat- 
ing and a second performance was 
called for; Palmgren’s, The Sea, 
was wonderfully descriptive: Hinton's 
Fireflies was dainty. elusive, with 
dusk~-like  flittings — these numbers 
making a captivating-group of modern 
Writings which _still further charmed 
the audience last evening. 

A Chopin Mazurka, Waltz, and Ba!- 
iade closed the program offering, these 
works by the Polfsh master delighting 
the musicians and students present. 
The partormance, however, lacked in 
lu-meastire- the abandon which makes a 
\Chopin interpretation ideal. The audi- 
ignce was reluctant to let the artist go 
and persisted_in calling her back after 
the recital was over. Madame Goodson 
lbowed repeatedly and finally was com- 
ipelled to play three additional encores 
‘sefore her enthusiastic hearers weit 
satisfied. 

These encores were Brahm’s Hun- 
garian Dance; Chopin’s, Etude- in F., 


jznd a Spanish dance, Granados. 


Portland, Me., Eve. Press 
November 9th 





work and it was more and more evi- 
dent ag the evening progressed that 
here was a piano pertormer that has 
Not been surpassed in merit in the 
whole notable history of music in this | 
City. The effortless skill and perfect | 
ease Of her playing is a grateful con-! 
trast to some performers whose | 
pianistic efforts’ are so exhausting and! 
sO laborious that artist and listeners | 
are completely worn out before the , 
program is half over. 

It is hard to define the outstanding! 
characteristics of the English artist's! 
work, so perfected are her all round! 
qualities of musicianship. i 

Schumann Fantasie Magnificent 

Another magnificent interpretation! 
was that of the Schumann Fantasie in| 
C Minor, a work not heard here for! 
many years, if at all, in the opinion of | 
the reviewer. Madame Goodson’s in-! 
terpretation of the Fantasie was in-| 
dividual and-this great work, placed 
in the middle of the nrorram, made a! 
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| RAOEWANN 
Ohidiss | 


A Record of Some of the 
Successful Professional 
Engagements of Kaufmann 
Pupils. 


Bettie Burke: 

Head of the Vocal Department 
at the College of the Sacred Heart 
(New York); Tod Hunter School, 
Hewitt School and Buckley School. 


Esther Carlson: 

Soloist with the Everett (Wash.) 
Ladies Musical Club: ‘‘Miss Carl- 
son sang with a native charm 
that made all her songs attractive. 
In all her numbers her yoice was 
remarkably free from any strain 
of artificiality’’—Morning News. 


Mildred Perkins: 


As soloist and impresario, Miss 
Perkins has crossed the American 
continent four times with a com- 
pany of three other Kaufmann 
pupils, appearing in the leading 
theatres. 


Elizabeth Hamilton: 


Appearing successfully in joint 
recitals with David Dugan, tenor, 
throughout the country. 


Florence Wright: 

Appearing in a transcontinental 
tour. Described recently in a 
Calgary paper as having ‘‘carried 
off the honors of the evening with 
a very beautiful voice.’’ 


Virginia Livingstone: 

Now singing with success in 
Canada, The Vancouver Sun: 
‘‘Scored a great hit singing num- 
bers by Tosti and Offenbach.”’ 


Maude Young: 

After a highly successful ap- 
pearance in the big 4th Regiment 
Armory at Jersey City, N. J., 
wrote to Mme. Kaufmann: ‘‘With- 
out the wonderful and patient 
training you have given me 
never in all the world could have 
had the great success that has 
attented my public appearances.’’ 








All branches of singing:-- 


Singers prepared for con- 
cert, opera and_ theatre 








Mme. Kaufmann 


is an authorized 
exponent of the 


LEHMANN 
METHOD 








Courses for 
Teachers » . 








Kaufmann pupils are suc- 
cessfully filling  profes- 
sional engagements in 
many fields > > 


Correspondence invited 


J. CARTELL, Secretary 
601 Carnegie Hall 
NEW YORK, HN. Y 
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Los Angeles Philharmonic Affiliated 
with Southern California Universities 
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OS ANGELES, Nov. 17.—Significant 

indication of the rapidly growing 
realization of the cultural value of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles 
to all of Southern California was the 
organization here a few days ago by the 
university presidents of Southern Cali- 
fornia of the Inter-collegiate Philhar- 


monic Orchestra Association, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. E. Moore of 
the University of California, Southern 
Branch. 

Ambitious plans for a closer relation- 
ship between the Philharmonic Orchestra 
and the students at the various Southern 
California institutions of higher educa- 
tion are in process of formulation which 
will make that orchestra as much a part 
of the student life in the Southern Cali- 
fornia universities as is the case now 
at the University of Chicago, where the 
Chicago Symphony gives a series of 
concerts with the entire seating capacity 
spoken for far in advance. 

The distinguished guests who were 
present at the meeting included Dr. E. C. 
Moore, president of the University of 
California, Southern Branch; Dr. Rufus 
B. Von Kleinsmid, president of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California; Dr. R. 
A. Millikan, president of California In- 
stitute of Technology, Pasadena; Dr. 
Remsen L. Bird of Occidental College; 
Dr. C. L. Duke, president of Redlands 


University; Dean Arthur Braden of 
California Christian College; Squire 
Coop, dean of the music department of 
University of California, Southern 
Branch; Harold J. Stonier, executive 
secretary of University of Southern 
California; W. A. Clark, Jr., founder of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, and others. 

Walter Henry Rothwell gave a delight- 
ful program at the Sunday afternoon 
popular concert of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra on Nov. 11, when Massenet’s 
“Scénes Pittoresques” and a “Miniature 
Suite” by César Cui were performed for 
the first time in Los Angeles. Cornelia 
Rider Possart, local pianist, was the solo- 
ist, delighting the very large audience 
with a fine performance of Mozart’s B 
Flat Concerto. 

A concert of the Los Angeles Chamber 
Music Society on Nov. 9 brought to a first 
hearing here Gliére’s charming String 
Quartet, Op. 2, and two movements from 
an ultramodern Sonatine by Pierre Menu, 
played by the Philharmonic Quartet, 
Sylvian Noack, first violin; Henry 
Svedrofsky, second violin; Emile Ferir, 
viola; Ilya Bronson, ’cello. Cornelia 
Rider Possart was the guest artist, co- 
operating in a musicianly performance of 
Schumann’s Piano Quintet. 

Arthur Alexander, former conductor of 
the Rochester Philharmonic, gave a finely 
artistic song recital on Nov. 8, at which 
he played his own accompaniments. 

BRUNO DAviIp USSHER. 





RECITALS ATTRACT LARGE 
AUDIENCES IN LONG BEACH 


Woman’s Music Study Club Gives 
Program on “Shakespeare as an 
Inspiration to Music” 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Nov. 17.—The 
Philharmonic Trio of Los Angeles, Jules 
Lepske, violin; Alfred Kastner, harp; 
Earl M. Bright, ’cello, with Gertrude 
Froham Jones, pianist, gave a program 
before the Ebell Club on Oct. 15. 

Mme. Lillian Butcher Bowles, soprano, 
was presented in a period costume re- 
cital by the choir of Calvary Presby- 
terian Church on Oct. 16. 

Norma Hewlett, soprano, and James 
Campbell, pianist, were heard in recital 
on Oct. 19. 

Olga Steeb, pianist, gave an unusually 
interesting recital on Oct. 26 before an 
audience that overflowed the recital hall 
of the Fitzgerald Music Company. Sev- 
eral hundred persons were turned away 
for lack of room. 

Mrs. John Spencer arranged the pro- 
gram on the subject of “Shakespeare as 
an Inspiration to Music” for the meeting 
of the Woman’s Music Study Club on 
Oct. 24. The artists who took part 
were Pauline Farquhar, Mrs. Hermine 
T. Gaisford, Mrs. J. G. Young, pianists; 
Mrs. Bernice Powell-Wight, Mrs. A. E. 
Sweet, Mrs. Wallace Matthie, vocalists. 
Olive Haskins and Mrs. Ruth Parkinson 
were the accompanists. 

Mrs. Mary Belle McCormack, a gradu- 
ate of the New England Conservatory 
and of the Vienna Conservatory, has 
been appointed head of the piano depart- 
ment of the University of the West, of 
which Dr. Clyde Sheldon Shepherd is 
president. A. M. GrIGGs. 





SAN ANTONIO HEARS OPERA 





Gallo Forces Give “Butterfly’—Mary 
Jordan and Frances Nash in Recital 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 17.—The 
San Carlo Opera Company gave a high- 
ly successful performance of “Madama 
Butterfly,” on Nov. 1, as a “twilight 
matinee” at the Majestic Theater. 
Tamaki Miura in the title part received 
an ovation from a large audience. 

The San Antonio Musical Club pre- 
sented Mary Jordan, contralto, and 
Frances Nash, pianist, in joint recital 
on Nov. 6, at Beethoven Hall before a 
very large audience. Mme. Jordan was 
in excellent voice. Her program in- 
cluded an aria from Wagner’s “Rienzi,” 
a group of songs by Schubert, Brahms, 
Bloch and Fourdrain, American songs 
by Brockway and Rogers, and old 
ballads. Miss Nash played Chopin num- 
bers, the Schulz-Evler arabesques on 
Strauss’ “Blue Danube,” and a modern 
group by Korngold, Debussy, and 
Albeniz. 

Frank L. Reed, head of the music 
department of the University of Texas. 


at Austin, delivered a second lecture 

on “The Fundamentals of Music” before 

the Tuesday Musical Club, Nov. 6. 
GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





Paderewski Begins Tour 


Paderewski gave the first concert in 
his present tour in Schenectady on the 
evening of Nov. 16, and played in Mont- 
clair, N. J., on the following night. He 
is traveling in his private car, May- 
flower, and will visit the South on his 
first extensive tour, playing in Balti- 
more, Richmond, Raleigh, Charlotte, At- 
lanta, Asheville and Lynchburg. He 
will also give recitals in Philadelphia, 
Providence, Portland and Montreal be- 
fore returning to New York for his first 
concert in Carnegie Hall on the after- 
noon of Dec. 15. 


SAN FRANCISCO TO 
RAISE OPERA FUND 


New Association Asks $50 
Membership Fee—Symphony 
Plays American Work 


By Charles A. Quitzow 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 17.—A new move 
to insure the permanency of the San 
Francisco Opera Company has taken 
shape in a proposal to found a San 
Francisco Opera Association in which 
members may be enrolled on deposit of 
a membership fee of $50—the fees to 
form a fund which may be used, at the 
discretion of a board of trustees, to help 
finance future local productions of opera. 
A founders’ committee has been formed 
for the purpose of obtaining a sufficient 
membership to insure the success of the 
project. Up to Nov. 1, 339 names were 
listed providing a potential fund of 
$16,950. 

A first performance of Paul Martin’s 
“Elegy to an Unknown Hero,” dedicated 
to America’s Unknown Soldier, was 
given by the Hertz forces at the Popular 
Concert of Nov. 11. The composer is a 
resident of Oakland, Cal. Bizet’s “l’Ar- 
lesienne” Suite No. 2, Wagner’s “Meis- 
tersinger” Prelude, Goldmark’s “Sakun- 
tala” Overture, and works by Luigini 
and Grieg completed the program. 

Music-lovers, fellow musicians and 
friends of Hother Wismer crowded the 
ballroom of the Fairmont Hotel on Nov. 
9, when that well-known violinist gave 
his annual recital. His technical skill 
and sincerity aroused hearty apprecia- 
tion. Ben Moore did well as accom- 
panist. , 

The Elwyn Concert Bureau presented 
Claire Dux in a recital at Scottish Rite 
Auditorium on Nov. 12. Finished vocal 
technique and beauty and purity of tone 
made Mme. Dux’s interpretations 
thoroughly delightful and sustained the 
reputation she had gained on the occa- 
sion of her previous appearance here 
with the San Francisco Symphony. 

George Schkultetsky, Russian bass, 
who arrived here recently from Japan, 
made his first public appearance at the 
St. Francis Hotel on Nov. 12, under the 
management of Alice Seckels. He dis- 
closed a vibrant and expressive voice of 
a quality well suited to the Slavic songs 
which made up the major part of the 
program. Mrs. John B. Casserly played 
his accompaniments. 
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} EIGHT POETIC FANCIES 
By ED. POLDINI 
THE KING’S VIOLINISTS (Les violons du roy) 
4 Op. 81, No. | Grade IIl-IV_ .50 
y GONDOLIER’S SONG (Chant du Gondolier) 
Op. 81, No. 2 Grade III-IV .60 
A MARQUISE IN PORCELAIN (Marquise en porcelaine) 
Op. 81, No. 3 Grade III-IV .50 
CHERUBS (Petits cherubins) y 
Op. 81, No. 4 Grade | .50 
> THE STEAMBOAT EXCURSION (Voyage de plaisir sur le bateau a vapeur) 
vy, Op. 81, No. 5 Grade IV .50 
AUTUMN DREAMS (Reve d’automne) 
Op. 81, No. 6 Grade Ill .50 
ELVES (Farfadet) 
Op. 81, No. 7 Grade IV .60 
y THE LINNET IN THE GROVE (Mesanges dans le bocage) 
yi Op. 81, No. 8 Grade III-IV_ .60 
From Musical Observer, September, 1923 
4 Ed. Poldini has acquired a reputation among teachers and students for the 
i bright tunefulness of his piano numbers, especially those for little folks. Z 
o His pieces are pianistic and are usually full of vim and vitality. His latest Z 
yi contribution in the realm of teaching pieces in the third and fourth grade 
are eight poetic fancies. 
Z These pieces are all descriptive in nature, varied in technical treatment, 
Z melodious and well adapted for teaching purposes. They would make good 
4 recital numbers. 
; ,, 
y 
7 
% OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont St., Boston 10 y 
Z Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York 4 
Z Order of your local dealer v; 
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Solo and Ensemble 
Available in Chicago and New York 
Nov. 23 to Dec. 31, 1923 
also in conjunction with 
Rebecca Clark, May Mukle, and 
Rena Lazelle 
Management Selby Oppenheimer 
68 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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VERBRUGGHEN OPENS 
SERIES IN ST. PAUL 


Mabel Garrison and Lamond 
Heard with Orchestra— 


Schwarz in Recital 
‘By Florence L. C. Briggs 


St. PAuL, MINN., Nov. 16.—The first 
of a series of six Beethoven programs, 
to be given here by the Minneapolis 
Symphony under Henri Verbrugghen, 
was presented on the evening of Nov. 
8. Frederic Lamond, Scotch pianist, was 
soloist in a heroic presentation of the 
“Emperor” Concerto, playing with great 
dexterity and showing a wide range of 
dynamic effect. He was much applauded 
and gave two encores, Liszt’s “Gnomen- 
reigen” and a movement from a Beetho- 
ven Sonata. The well-ordered work of 
the orchestra in the First and Second 





Symphonies of Beethoven brought out 
much of their beauty. 

The Symphony gave a fine concert 
on Nov. 3, with Mabel Garrison as 
soloist. The soprano sang the aria, 
“OQ zittere nicht,” from Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute’; the Mad Scene from Thomas’ 
“Hamlet,” in which her voice was dis- 
closed to fine advantage, and as an en- 
core the “Norwegian Echo Song” by 
Thrane. The orchestra, led by Mr. Ver- 
brugghen, played Haydn’s Symphony in 
G as its principal number. 

The Verbrugghen String Quartet re- 
cently gave two private concerts on suc- 
cessive days. 

Marcel Dupré, French organist, gave 
an exceptional concert in this city re- 
cently. Hugo Goodwin’s free public re- 
citals on the municipal organ have also 
been events of much interest. 

Joseph Schwarz, baritone, presented 
in the first recital of the evening series 
by the Schubert Club, won a great suc- 
cess. The program was generally con- 
ceded to have been one of the best given 
here this season. Leon Benditsky was 
the singer’s accompanist. 
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Saturday afternoon, 
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Since the prodigious revelation of Josef Hofmann’s young genius we do not 
remember a thrill comparable to that experienced last night, when Shura Cherkas- 
sent us from that extraordinary music- 
Russia, astonished and ravished our ears by his incredible piano 


playing —HERMAN DEVRIES, Chicago Evening American, October 16, 1923. 


in the foyer of the 
played the piano—Shura Cherkassky, by name, some eleven years of age, and with 
He has already a virtuoso technique. 
instinct, and he plays with a poise astonishing for his years. 


from.—KARLETON HACKETT, Chicago Evening Post, October 16, 1923. 


For once there is a case of advanced publicity calling the subject phenomenal, 
and the subject living up to the description—Chicago Sunday Tribune, October 


In the manner of those who are asked to believe in untasted wonders, 
cagoans, or those of them who heard of Shura Cherkassky, the eleven-year-old 
marvel, were inclined to doubt a judicious quality in the reports of little Shura’s 
Those fortunately gathered in the foyer of the Auditorium last Satur- 
can tell the rest of Chicago their doubts were un- 
the piano.—EUGENE STINSON, Chicago Daily 


the boy pianist, was heard in the foyer of the Auditorium 
His piano playing was incredible, except that it was true. 
such color and contrast from the instrument, as are rarely 
heard even from the old masters of the piano.—F. W.., 


Management: FREDERICK R. HUBER, 17 Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md. 
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Bertha Farner was presented by the 
Schubert Club in its series of matinée 
recitals at the People’s Church. The 
singer disclosed a good voice and pleas- 
ing presence, and her program had the 
merit of being unhackneyed. 

Harriet Allen, pianist, was heard in 
recital at the Church Club, assisted by 
Mary Isabel Jackson, violinist. It was 
Miss Allen’s first public program since 
her return to this city, and her effective 
presentation of her numbers was much 
enjoyed. 

Harriet Casady, soprano, who has also 
recently returned to this city after a 
period of study, sang Italian, French, 
German and American numbers in pleas- 
ing style. Marian Baernstein-Baerman, 
violinist, and Louise Lupien Jenkins, ac- 
companist, were the assisting artists. 

Other recent programs of interest, 
sponsored by the Schubert Club, enlisted 
the services of Mildred Phillips-Kindy, 
Lota Mundy, Margarethe Pettersen and 
Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm McMillen. 





Cadman Completes “Hollywood” Suite 


A new piano suite by Charles Wake- 
field Cadman will soon be off the press 
of the John Church Company. It is 


entitled “Hollywood,” and consists of 
four parts: “June on the Boulevard,” 
“To a Comedian” (dedicated to Charlie 
Chaplin), “Twilight at Sycamore Nook” 
(the home of Mr. Cadman), and “Easter 
Dawn in Hollywood Bowl.” The num- 
ber dedicated to Mr. Chaplin is in the 
form of a burlesque on the spirit of the 
times and is Mr. Cadman’s conception 
of artistic jazz. Mr. Cadman has made 
his home in Hollywood for several years. 








People’s Chorus Gives Armistice Day 
Program 

The People’s Chorus of New York, L. 

Camilieri, conductor, gave a concert in 

commemoration of Armistice Day in the 


auditorium of the High School of Com- 
merce on the evening of Nov. 8. Dr. 
Frank Crane was the guest of honor and 
speaker, and Ella Good, contralto, was 
the assisting artist. The chorus, which 
was composed of the advanced unit, gave 
a good account of itself in works by 
Mendelssohn, Gouncd, Beethoven, Bach, 
Camilieri and others. Mrs. Good won 
much applause for her artistic singing 
of Curran’s “Dawn,” “My Star” by Mrs. 
Beach, “Spring Song of the Robin 
Woman” by Cadman, a Saint-Saéns aria 
and two encores. The program was 
heard by a good-sized audience. H.C. 





To Publish New Leginska Work 


Ethel Leginska’s latest composition, 
“Dance of a Puppet,” which had its 


first New York hearing at her recent 
concert, will be published shortly by the 
John Church Company. The work is 
dedicated to Evelione Taglione, one of 
her pupils. Other numbers which Miss 
Leginska has dedicated to pupils are 
“At Night,” to Phoebe Jefferson, and 
“Dance of a Little Clown,” to Lucille 
Oliver. 





Courboin Plays in Wanamaker Audi- 
torium in Honor of Armistice Day 


Owing to a death in the family of 
Charles M. Courboin, who is giving his 
third series of organ recitals at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, the programs 
on the afternoons of Oct. 26 and Nov. 2 
were given by Dr. Alexander Russell, 
director of the Auditorium. On Nov. 9 
Mr. Courboin was at the chancel in a 
program given in honor of Armistice 
Day. It included Franck’s Third Chorale 
in A Minor, Yon’s Chromatic Sonata, 
Largo from Saint-Saéns’ Third Sym- 
phony, Guilmant’s “Lamentation,” and 
Rachmaninoff 


works by Wostenholme, 
and Maitland. 
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and Societies of 





Southern California 
and the Middle W est 


Hallett 


Gilberteé 


America’s Noted 
Composer-Pianist 











Assisted by 


Alice Forsythe 


Mosher 


SOPRANO 


Acclaimed by Critics 
**The Golden Oriole”’ 





Available for an Entire 
Program of 


Gilberté Compositions 


A Specimen Program 
1—Songs 

a—The Rose and a Dream 

b—A Maiden’s Yea and Nay 

c—An Evening Song 

d—Two Roses 

e—Ah Love But a Day 
2—Piano 

a—Mazurka 

b—Nocturne 
3—Waltz Song—Moonlight-Starlight 
4—Piano 

—Berceuse 

b—Scene de Ballet 
5—Songs in Costume 

a—Minuet La Phyllis 

b—Come Out in the Sweet 

Spring Night 

6—Song Cycle—Song of the Seasons 

a—Spring 

b—Summer 

c—Autumn 


d—W inter 
Eastern Bookings 
After January Ist, 1924 


Management: 
Mme. Newcomb-Prindell, 
Majestic Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


or address 


Hallett Gilberté 


1175 Oakland Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
Knabe Piano Used 
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Ida Rubinstein 
Coming to U.S. 
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Photo from “‘The Sphere’ 
. Ida Rubinstein 


ARIS, Nov. 10.—Ida Rubinstein, the 
well-known dancer, mime and actress, 


whose portrayal of the name-part in 
Debussy’s “The Martyrdom of St. Sebas- 
tian” at the revival of the work at the 
Opéra in 1914 was one of the most re- 
markable performances ever given in 
the national opera house, is about to 
leave for her first visit to the United 
States, where she will be seen in D’An- 
nunzio’s “Cléopatre” and “Phédre,” as 
well as in dance and pantomime pro- 
grams. Mme. Rubinstein appeared in 
the production of “Phédre” at the Opéra 
last spring, wearing costumes especially 
designed for her by the Russian artist, 
Bakst. 





The Monnaie Opens with Native 
Work 
BRUSSELS, Nov. 10.—After being 


closed for two months, the Théatre de 
la Monnaie opened its doors recently 
with “La Princesse d’Auberge” by Jan 
Blockx, the Belgian composer. The work 
which was brought out in Flemish in 
Antwerp in 1896, has not been heard 
here for fifteen years, and although it 
has been given with success in various 
parts of Europe, has never been sung 
in Paris. It has lost none of its color 
and swing and it was received with 
tremendous applause. The cast, all of 
whom were excellent both dramatically 
and vocally, included Mmes. Laure Berge, 
and Soyer and Messrs. Descamps, 
Roosen, Boyer and Charmat. Other 
works given during the first week were 
“Thais,” admirably sung by Mme. Luart 
who came from Paris expressly to ap- 
pear in the name-part; “Werther” and 


“Sapho.” The first novelty of the sea- 
son will be Zandonai’s “Francesca da 
Rimini.” 





Gatty Sellars Accepts London Post 


LONDON, Nov. 11.—Gatty Sellars the 
well-known English organist and com- 
poser, who in his seven tours of Amer- 
ica during the last ten years has given 
over 2500 recitals, has been appointed to 
the important position of organist and 
musical director of the Kingsway Hall 
London. This is one of the most im- 
portant positions of the kind in Eng- 
land. Every Wednesday noon, from 
October to May, Mr. Sellars will give 
a recital during lunch hour. Every 
Saturday night during the same period 
he will appear as solo organist at popu- 
lar ballad concerts which are under his 
direction and also give a recital every 
Sunday evening. Mr. Sellars extends 
an invitation to any American organists 
to try the great organ in Kingsway 
Hall, Kingsway. 


VIENNA, Nov. 6.—Giacomo Puccini 
has arrived here to supervise the first 
production in this city of his opera ““Ma- 
non Lescaut” which was postponed from 
last spring. 








AMSTERDAM, Nov. 10.—Bruno Walter 
recently led a program of the Concert- 
gebouw as guest in which a Mozart 





Symphony and Mahler’s First were fea- 
tured. Willem Mengelberg conducted 
the newly revised “Birthday of the In- 
fanta” Suite by Franz Schreker in a 
program devoted entirely to that com- 
poser’s works. Other works given were 
an Intermezzo from the third act of the 
opera “Schatzgraber” and the Piano 
Concerto, in which Walter Gieseking 
was an excellent soloist. 


Vienna Gives Up 
Week to Moderns 
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VIENNA, Nov. 10.—The Modern Music 
Week, given here from Oct. 24 to Nov. 
1, included a number of works of the 


greatest interest. At the first concert 
songs by Gustav Holst were sung by 
Dorothy Moulton, with violin accompani- 
ments by Emmerich Waldbauer, who 
with Bela Bartok, composer, played so- 
natas for piano and violin by Bartok 
and Ernest Bloch. Miss Moulton also 
gave songs by De Falla, Kodaly and 
Pizzetti. 

On the second evening the Waldbauer- 
Kerpely Quartet played Malipiero’s 
“Rispetti e Strombotti,” Egon Wellesz’s 
Fourth Quartet and Kodaly’s Second 
Quartet. The Amar Quartet on the 
third evening gave a most interesting 
program including the first performance 
of Hindemith’s Fifth Quartet, Alois 
Haba’s Second Quarter-tone Quartet ana 
a Quartet by Jarnach. A novelty of the 
week was an evening of ballet numbers, 
in which Milhaud’s “Man and His 
Desire” and_ Bartok’s “Carved-wood 
Prince” were given under the baton of 
Paul von Klenau by the Hellerau Schoo! 
of Rhythm, with the accompaniment of 
the Vienna Symphony. Marya Freund, 
soprano; Margit Gal, pianist, and the 
Kolbe Quartet gave a program made up 
of a piano quartet by Franz Salmhofer, 
a string quartet by Heinrich Kaminski 
and songs by Casella. 

The climax of the week came in a per- 
formance of Schénberg’s “Gurrelieder,” 
arranged for chorus and small orchestra 
by Erwin Stein. Klenau conducted and 
the soloists included Mme. Freund a: 
the Wood-Dove, Maria Rajdl as Tove, 
Carl Aagaard-Oetvig as Waldemar, 
Arthur Preuss as Klaus Narr, Elemer 
von John as the Peasant, Wilhelm 
Klitsch as the Narrator. The Donko- 
saken Chorus and the Vienna Symphony 
participated with excellent effect. 





Muck Leads Hamburg Philharmonic 


HAMBURG, Nov. 9.—Dr. Karl Muck led 
the Philharmonic in an all-Beethoven 
program, the third event of the local 
orchestral series. Eugen d’Albert was 
the soloist in the Concerto in E Flat, 
playing not with quite all the fire of 
two decades ago, but admirably never- 
theless. Muck’s readings of the “Corio- 
lanus” Overture and the Fourth Sym- 
phony were of great effectiveness and 
precision throughout. In a second con- 
cert with the same orchestra he led a 
more varied program, which included 
Berlioz’s “Harold” Symphony and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade” Suite. 
Heinrich Bandler played the ’cello solo 
well. The People’s Symphony recently 
gave a concert in which Eugen Pabst 
conducted Volkmar Andreae’s Symphony 
in C, and Jenny Skolnik, violinist, was 
soloist in Glazounoff work. 


TEWKESBURY, Nov. 9.—As a part of the 
celebration of the octo-centenary of the 
consecration of Tewkesbury Abbey, a 
choral festival was recently given under 
the baton of Capt. Percy Baker, F. R. 
C. O. Various choral works, including 
Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” were 
given with the solo parts sung by Elsie 
Suddaby, May Roberts and John Booth. 


MILAN, Nov. 10.—Renato Brogi, whose 
operetta, “Bacchus in Tuscany,” created 
such a favorable impression last season, 
has just completed a new work of sim- 
ilar character entitled “Venetian Fol- 
lies” which will be produced during the 
winter. 





LONDON, Nov. 12.—Giovanni Chiti, 
who for five years has been first violin- 
ist and conductor of the orchestra at the 
Hotel Cecil, has been appointed concert- 
master of the orchestra at La Scala in 
Milan under Toscanini. 


New Fairy. Dyers and “Buate OR” 


Have First Performances in Paris 
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ARIS, Nov. 11.—Bruneau’s new fairy 

opera, “The Garden of Paradise,” the 
book by the well-known playwrights, 
Caillevet and de Flers, founded upon 
Hans Christian Andersen’s tale of the 
same name, was recently produced at 
the Opéra with a fair measure of suc- 
cess. The work was written and com- 


posed at intervals, the first two acts be- 
fore the war and the remaining two 
after the armistice, and in the mean- 
time Mr. Bruneau had composed his 
opera, “Le Roi Candaule.” 

The story gives wide scope for scenic 
and lighting effects, which were fully 
realized by Mr. Rouché in collaboration 
with Mr. Chéreau, and the ballets, stage 
pictures and management of stage 
crowds was admirable in every way. 
Fanny Heldy as Arabella sang admirably 
and acted with much charm, and Mr. 
Franz as the Prince was also excellent. 
Others in the cast were Yvonne Gall and 
Misses Lapeyrette and Denya, and 
Messrs. Rouard, Fabert, Rambaud, Soria 
Huberty and Marion, the -last four 
representing the Four Winds. The music 
of the opera is very good, but cannot be 
said to reach any great heights. 

The first novelty of the season at the 
Comique was the three-act opera, “Sainte 
Odile,” with text by Georges Lignereux 
and music by Marcel Bertrand. The 
plot, dealing with the patron saint of 
Alsace, was conceived by Mr. Lignereux 


when he was in Alsace during the war, 
and, meeting Mr. Bertrand soon after 
the close of hostilities, the writer and 
composer decided to collaborate. 

Mr. Bertrand, who is forty years old, 
is the grandson of the well-known singer 
and teacher, Obin, and the nephew of 
Eugéne Bertrand, who was formerly di- 
rector of the Opéra. He has already 
produced several works of merit, includ- 
ing “Ghislane” at the Opéra-Comique in 
1908. “Les Heures de l’Amour” at Monte 
Carlo in 1911, and “La Terre Qui Meurt” 
at Rouen in 1914. He has also another 
work scheduled for early production, 
“Petite Papaconda,” founded on a story 
by Paul Reboux. 

“Sainte Odile” is divided into three 
acts, the musical character of each of 
which is different from the others. The 
first act takes place in the convent where 
Odile was confined by command of her 
father, Atalric, duke of Alsace. In this 
the music is mystic and suave. The 
second act is in the chateau of Atalric, 
and the music here is brutal. The third 
act is placed at the foot of the Mount 
St. Odile, where the convent is now 
situated. The musical setting of this 
act is replete with human pity and 
religious faith. There is no “love-in- 
terest” whatever in the work. 

The performance was given under the 
leadership of Maurice Frigara, and the 
leading réles were assumed by Mar- 
guerite Roger as Odile, Mr. Lafont as 
Atalric, and Mr. Oger as Odile’s brother. 





Falstaff” Back 
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BERLIN, Nov. 8.—Verdi’s “Falstaff” 
had a new production recently at the 
Staatsoper, with Friedrich Schorr, in 
the réle of the tipsy knight. His per- 
formance was notable vocally and 
dramatically. The supporting company 
included Mme. Bettendorf as Mistress 
Ford, Margarete Arndt-Ober as Mrs. 
Quickley, Theodor Scheidl as Ford, and 
in other parts, Knepel and Maneke. 
The orchestra was conducted by Selmar 
Meyrowitz, who conducted capably ex- 
cept for a certain lack of spirit in the 


first act. The stage was under the 
management of Hoiys. Emil Pirchan 
had designed a series of charming 
scenes. 


A ballet program given recently at 
the Staatsoper under the direction of 
the new ballet-master, Max Terpis, in- 
cluded arrangements of several dances 
of the sixteenth century by Respighi, 
and a choregraphic version of Liszt’s 
“Tasso.” Mr. Terpis appeared as solo 
dancer in a Villanelle and in a principal 
role in the latter work. Friedrich S. 
Weissman led the orchestra. The dance 
program was preceded by a performance 
of Puccini’s “Gianni Schicchi,” which 
was given a new production at this 
house last season. 

Wilhelm Furtwangler led the Phil- 
harmonic in the first concert of the an- 
nual subscription series, giving fine read- 
ings of Beethoven’s First Symphony and 
the “Sinfonia Domestica” of Richard 
Strauss. Wilhelm Guttmann, baritone, 
was the soloist in Mahler’s “Lieder eines 
fahrenden Gesellen,” which had _ been 
given a few weeks previously in the 
series led by Claus Pringheim. Bruno 
Walter’s second concert with the Phil- 
harmonic was also most. successful, 
Artur Schnabel, pianist, appeared as 
soloist. 

Emanuel Balaban conducted a Rus- 
sian program with the Philharmonic, a 
feature of which was the German 
premiére of a Symphony in C Minor by 
Cherbatcheff. 

Ignaz Friedman, pianist, gave a re- 
cital of works by Chopin and other 
composers in the Philharmonic Hall. 

Walter Gieseking, pianist, in his first 
recital of the season, gave several 
sonatas by Scarlatti, and a modernist 
“Vienna Rhapsody” by Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, with fine effect. 


Heinz Unger conducted the Cecilia 
Chorus in Handel’s “St. Cecilia Ode,” 
with Lotte Leonard and Georg Walter 


as soloists. Miss Leonard was also 
heard recently in a song program in 
Beethoven Hall. 


Beth Lydy Appears in Opera in 


Turin and Palermo 
TuRIN, Nov. 10.—Beth Lydy, 
known as a musical comedy star in the 
United States, recently made a success- 


well- 


ful début in grand opera here as 
Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
Miss Lydy’s singing was admirable 


throughout the opera and her dramatic 


conception of the réle was excellent. 
The audience was very favorable in its 
reception of the young American star. 
Miss Lydy made a number of appear- 
ances in the same opera and went from 
here to Palermo to appear in the title 
role of ‘Madama Butterfly.” 





Namara at Opéra-Comique 





Paris, Nov. 11.—Marguerite Namara, 
the American soprano, was_ received 
with enthusiasm’ recently at the 
Opéra-Comique in the réle of Mimi in 
“Boheme.” Mme. Namara’s_ singing, 
especially of the aria and the following 
duet in the first act, created a very 
favorable impression. Mme. Namara is 
said to be the first American to sing 
the réle at the Comique. 

THE HAGUE, Nov. 10.—Maurice Ravel, 
who recently appeared with much suc- 
cess in a concert of his own works in 
London, was heard here in a similar pro- 
gram. Mr. Ravel’s opera, “L’Heure 
Espagnole,’”’ was given last month in 
Rotterdam, Haarlem, Amsterdam and at 
the Opéra in this city, where it shared 
a bill with “Cavalleria Rusticana” and a 
ballet by Sandor Laszlo. 





3ORDEAUX, Nov. 8.—Charles Fontaine, 
the American tenor, recently made his 
first appearance here as José in “Car- 
men,” the title-réle being sung by Alice 
Raveau. Mr. Fontaine made a tremen- 
dous success and was much applauded 
throughout the performance. 


COPENHAGEN, Nov. 8.—Leo Blech, head 
of the German Opera House, Berlin, con- 
ducted his operetta, “Die Strohwitwe,” 
in its first performance in Denmark re- 
cently. The composer had a most cor- 
dial reception. 
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AT SYMPHONY 


Tenor Displays Voice of | 









































tragrdinary and well-merited popularity 
which this artist has won with the New 
York public His reeital. Jast evening in 
the suitability of his selections, in the 
sustained high quality of his singing and 
in the singular charm of his easy, almost 
“bonny” delivery was even a betterment 
of the fine artistic success which he 
achieved at his, appearance in the same 
hall earlier this. season. 


THE PROVIDENCE JOUT 


LYRIC TENOR GETS 
HEARTY RECEPTION 


Large Audience Greets Colin| 
O’More On Song Recita: in 
Albee Theatre. 

















FIRST APPEARANCE HERE 





American Concert Artist Makes 
Strong Appeal with His Flexible 


Colin O’More, American lyric tenor, de- 
lighted a large audience at the Es B® 
Albee Theatra '-~* 
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COLIN O'MORE SING 


Noted American Tenor Displays Rich Vocal 
Gifts in Delightful Concert 
Program 






























In his repertoire Mr. O’More sang 
a grovn of classic songs of the 18th 
century, a- number of Irish songs and 
several French songs with.a few by 
American composers. 

{Coatinued on Page Seven) 


Colin O'Moore, noted American 
tenor, under the auspices of the Car- 
dinal Gibbons club of this city gave 
a concert in the Rialto theatre last 
night assisted by Miss Knox, vidlin- 
ist. 
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WAKE UP! WAKE UP! 


ECRETARY of the Treasury Mellon has formed 

a plan which will be presented at the next ses- 
sion of Congress by which the income tax will be 
materially reduced. One feature of the plan which 
should commend itself to all professional people is 
that it makes a distinction between income earned 
by individual effort and income earned through in- 
vestment. 

The Secretary believes that income from indi- 
vidual effort, which may suffer from sickness, dis- 
ability, which ceases with death, should not be 
taxed as heavily as income from investments which 
go right on. 

As opposed to the Secretary’s recommendations, 
there will be presented to Congress this next ses- 
sion an appeal to give the soldiers who were in 
the war, whether they suffered injury or not, a 
bonus. It has become apparent that we cannot have 
both, a reduction in taxation and a bonus for the 
soldiers. We have to choose one or the other. 

It should be stated also that in several States, 
like New York, a bonus has already been voted 
for the soldiers and will be paid them through taxa- 
tion. 

There seems an absolute consensus of opinion 
among the leading newspapers, heads of great in- 
dustrial enterprises, that nothing could help make 
general business good, from which the professional 
always derives benefit, than a drastic reduction in 
income tax, especially the surtax. 

For the reasons stated, we urge those who are in 
favor of Secretary of the Treasury Mellon’s plan 
to at once telegraph or write him to the Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C., and thus make him 
feel that he has the support of the country in the 
effort he is making to lighten the load that has 


already laid so heavily not only upon business men 
but upon professionals, who are the last people 


able to sustain it. 
- $ 


FEDERAL SUPERVISION OF MUSIC 


VERY one who desires to see the cause of 

education flourish will hope for a speedy and 
favorable decision on the plan recently placed be- 
fore President Coolidge and the Cabinet. That 
plan, which was tendered by Herbert D. Browne, 
chairman of the departmental reorganization com- 
mission, has to do with the creation of an eleventh 
governmental department which will have charge 
of the educational work of the country: Advocates 
of a national conservatory of music in particular 
will await the fate of the plan with eager hope, 
for the latter’s adoption will in all probability ap- 
preciably hasten the founding of a great central 
Federal school of music and art. 

As outlined by Chairman Browne, the proposed 
department “will have supervision over every 
branch of educational work, embracing musical and 
other activities, and over the conduct of a national 
conservatory of music, should the present move- 
ment result in the establishment of such an in- 
stitution.” The chairman further declares that 
“the present country-wide movement to concen- 
trate the musical activities of the nation under 
definite Government auspices will be recognized.” 

Thus the national conservatory is discussed, not 
as some far-distant chimerical abstraction, but as 
a thing steadily taking shape and life from the 
logic of events. Liberal: thought is solidly behind 
the idea, and weighing the forces its fulfillment 
cannot be much longer delayed. The words and 
attitude of the spokesman for the Bureau of Edu- 
cation plan are calculated to give aid and com- 
fort to those who hold that the teaching and cul- 
tivation of music will be advanced by the estab- 
lishment of a central conservatory under Federal 
auspices. Music will have made a great forward 
step in this country, once a responsible and com- 
petent governmental department exists to guard 
its welfare. Such a department could bind together 
the scattered forces and give them intelligent 
direction and the strength which inheres in au- 
thority. Its creation will bring us a long step 
nearer to the great goal of a Ministry of Fine Arts. 
For the sake of education in general and musical 
education in particular the movement for a Bureau 
of Education deserves a successful consummation. 


SOWING A MUSICAL HARVEST 


T is pleasant to be told by an eminent visiting 

British composer that American methods of 
musical culture “must make for ideal audiences 
in a few years.” Frank Bridge spoke with keen 
enthusiasm in an interview given to MUSICAL 
AMERICA of the foundational work that is being 
done in music in the public schools of this country. 
He mentioned our children’s concerts, now so firmly 
established, and the lectures for school children 
by leaders of the various orchestral choirs. These 
are indeed educational factors the importance of 
which can _ scarcely be_ sufficiently emphasized. 
America has done much and is doing much along 
these lines; but let us not grow complacent and 
rest upon our gathered laurels. We are going in 
the right direction; let us press forward with re- 
newed eagerness. By casting musical seed in the 
schools we are preparing a rich harvest of culture. 


ALTERATIONS AT METROPOLITAN 


HE news that alterations will be made in the 

seating arrangements in the Metropolitan Opera 
House at the close of the present season will be 
hailed with joy by that institution’s patrons. Ac- 
cording to present plans, an enlargement of dress 
circle, balcony and family circle is contemplated, 
and changes in the orchestra arrangements are also 
under consideration. The alterations are most 
timely and desirable. With the steady spread of 
enthusiasm for first-class opera in New York, the 
Metropolitan has found it more and more difficult 
to accommodate the growing legion of opera con- 
verts. One of the plans now being considered would 
add 1000 extra middle-priced seats to the balconies. 
This change seems especially desirable, since it is 
from the great mass of people of moderate means 
that opera is drawing the majority of its new sup- 
porters. Besides adding more chairs, the changes are 
aimed to improve the view of the stage. Comment 
on the wisdom of this step is wholly superfiuous. 

















Reaper in Colorado 


Well-known Voice Teacher Pilots 
Wheat-Field 


After conducting a summer class in Chicago this 
year, Percy Rector Stephens, New York voice teacher, 
passed several weeks on a ranch in Colorado, where he 
adopted the “simple life,” working with the men in the 
wheat-field and for a time forgetting the claims of a 
musician’s career. Mr. Stephens afterwards went to 
Denver to conduct’ another class, and has since re- 
turned to New York to reopen his studios. 


Brady—William S. Brady, voice teacher, was re- 
cently elected president of the Alumni Association of 
the Cincinnati College of Music at a banquet in that 
city, at which Mr. Brady was the guest cf his former 
teacher, Lino Mattioli. 


Jeritza—Just before her departure for America re- 
cently, Maria Jeritza was granted an honorary mem- 
bership in the Vienna State Opera. The soprano thus 
holds one of the highest distinctions bestowed by this 
institution. The only other honorary member of the 
company at present is Erik Schmedes, tenor. 


Elman—Among composers of musical comedy will 
shortly be numbered Mischa Elman, violinist. The vir- 
tuoso of the bow has signified his intention of collab- 
orating with Harold Levey, who wrote the score for 
“The Magic Ring,’ now being presented on Broadway. 
Mr. Elman is now making notes for the work, in leis- 
ure moments snatched from his round of concert-giving. 


Nijinsky—The famous Russian dancer, Nijinsky, who 
suffered a breakdown in 1921, is slowly recovering his 
health in Paris, where he has lived for some time. 
Nijinsky is now able to receive visitors, although he is 
not permitted to talk much. According to a copyright 
dispatch to the New York Sun, he is at work on a 
scheme to produce a “notation dance movement.” 


Lehmann— Lilli Lehmann, “grand old lady” of the 
musical world, is spending this fall as the guest of 
Emmy Kriiger, dramatic soprano, at her home on Lake 
Zurich in Switzerland. Miss Kriiger was a pupil of the 
famous diva of other days, and in the beautiful Alpine 
setting Mme. Lehmann coached her in the concert pro- 
gram which she will present on her first American tour 
this season. 


Patton—Among the singers who participated in the 
events connected with David Lloyd George’s visit to 
America was Fred Patton, baritone. At a dinner given 
for the British ex-Premier by the Lotos Club of New 
York, Mr. Patton sang a number entitled “Our Guest,” 
to the melody of Elgar’s “Land of Hope and Glory,” 
with a lyric by Melville Stone. Together, with Mr. 
Lloyd George’s address, it was broadcast by radio to 
thousands of listeners. 


Telva.—Marion Telva, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera, recently had the distinction of appearing in the 
opening performances of the season given by the com- 
pany in three theaters—in “Thais” in New York and 
Philadelphia and in “Andrea Chenier” in Brooklyn. 
Miss Telva established something of a record in “en- 
durance” for vocalists when she sang in five perform- 
ances at the Metropolitan between Nov. 10 and 17, and 
in addition fulfilled two concert engagements. 


Cahier—In appreciation of her art as singer, the 
King of Sweden has presented Mme. Charles Cahier, 
contralto, with his photograph bearing the royal mon- 
ogram in gold. The Litteris et Artibus gold medal, the 
highest decoration awarded by the Swedish crown to 
artists and writers, was presented to the singer in 
1915. Recently Prince Wilhelm of Sweden, who is 
noted as author and big-game hunter, sent Mme. Cahier 
a signed copy of his book, “Among Dwarfs and Goril- 
las,” describing his expedition in Central Africa. 


Fanning—Cecil Fanning, baritone, author of the, 
libretto for the opera, “Alglala,” the score of which is 
by Francesco de Leone, is much disturbed because a 
copy of his work has disappeared. Mr. Fanning and 
William H. Wylie, business manager of the Cleveland 
Opera, which intended to produce the opera next Febru- 
ary, inadvertently left the score in a New York taxi- 
eab. Advertisements failed to bring a response, and° 
the production has been temporarly delayed, as the only ‘ 
other copy is in the hands of the engravers and will 
not be available before December. , 
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Pant and Count erp ont 
By Cantus Firraus Jr 


Music as a Brow-Ruffler 








for a stroll. 








UCH has been written about the soothing power of music. 
think the other side of the case ought to have a hearing. In 
an effort to pluck up courage to combat the theory, we went 

In the course of our ramble we came upon no less 

than three cases of premature baldness—personified in the 

' harried music critic—two altercations about the relative 


We 


merits of Puccini and Pergolesi, and a riot between devotees of Brahms and 


Irving Berlin. 

We concluded long ago that arias are 
destructive of amity when we saw a per- 
fectly good manufacturer dragged into 
the Golden Horseshoe by an ambitious 
spouse. But we heard recently of a 
‘more disastrous difference that arose 
between a musical tailor and his neigh- 
bor, a Greek shoemaker, because in spare 
moments the former devoted himself to 
the Muse. ad 


How Melody May Hurt Business 


SOSCELES, the tailor, and Xenophon, 

the shoemaker, occupied the same 
shop, separated only by a thin partition. 
When business was dull, Isosceles, whom 
‘we will call Ike for short, played on his 
violin. 

One day both men appeared in court, 
and both were bruised, but Ike’s wounds 
were worse. He bore them like a true 
musician. 

“IT told him to stop making such a 
noise,” explained Xenophon, who had an 
unmusical ear, “but he wouldn’t.” 

The magistrate, who was a modernist 
at heart, ordered a suspension of sen- 
tence. The dissonance between’ the 
tradesmen was resolved, and the judge 
turned to Ike, the musical thread- 
wielder, and said: 

“Hereafter play spinning songs and 
other soothing numbers. Remember the 
Greco-Turkish war!” 

* K * 


Battling for the Sonata Title 


UR friend, Otto, the Melody Boy, 
who is a wizard with both the bow 
and the gloves, strayed into a recital of 
modernist works the other’ evening. 
His impressions, as the succession of 
doughty key-ticklers struggled with the 
complexities of Dissonant Distillations, 
may have become a bit mixed between 
two vocations. The first bout, between 
A, an adherent of Leschetizky, and B, 
a humble devoté of Auer, he pictures 
thus: 
* * * 
OUT 1. (Time, 8.20 p. m.) 
Two Gladiators. 
First Round: A lands a stiff left on 
Middle C. B retaliates with a vigorous 
harmonic. They both clinch. Referee 


Enter the 





Steinway separates them, and then B 
directs a dozen forte Firpos to A’s key- 
board, and the battle is terrific until the 
bell rings. Both are weak, but come 
back refreshed in the second. This 
round is more melodious and the clashes 
in tempo fewer. The round ends with 
honors even. Third Round: Both art- 
ists are weak from punishment. The 
audience cries for a quick finish. The 
end is quicker than expected. At the 
close of this round B draws a wicked 
right with his Tourte and sends A 
through the ropes. 

* a + 


OUT 2. 
Tapper. 
This battle was one of the fiercest on 
record, both men missing blue notes. 
The slaughter lasted for three rounds. 
It was a draw. In their excitement they 
had knocked out the referee, Mr. Mel- 
ody. A few of the audience had left 
before the decision. 

Bout 3. Ernie Bloch vs. P. I. Anist. 

These two boys entered the ring ful! 
of confidence, and it looked like a good 
bout. But this also proved disappoint- 
ing, and the crowd grew impatient. Dis- 
cord pervaded in the ranks of the prin- 
cipals. After the usual disagreement 
between the seconds (C, D, F Sharp and 
G) the bout ended in a draw. 

Old man Melody then woke up and 
asked the audience to remain and sing. 
For the first time that evening the as- 
semblage of intelligent musicians cho- 
russed that beautiful ballad: “Yes, We 
Have No Bananas.” As the critics said 
next morning, the hymn was a vulgar 
selection, but it was at least sung in 
tune. 


Lou Ornstein vs. Key 


* * * 


HE sins of the compositor are many, 

and even the vaunted accuracy of the 
New York Times was imperilled re- 
cently. The World calls to the attention 
of the universe the fact that in the ad- 
vertisements that accompany “All the 
News That’s Fit to Print” there was an 
announcement of an appearance by the 
Duncan Dangers. Myra Hess was simi- 
larly scheduled there to repeat “the four 
Back Preludes.” 
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musicians, cannot be considered. 





NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Boz. | 


MUSICAL 
Matters 











Teachers and Artists 


The Question Box has received a num- 
ber of letters recently asking for advice 
‘oncerning teachers and for opinions on 
‘contemporary artists. It would be mani- 
‘estly unfair for the Question Box 
Editor to offer his personal opinion in 
ither matter. 

9 9 9 
**Fidelio”’ and ‘*‘Leonore”’ 
Juestion Box Editor: 

Did Beethoven write two operas named 
Fidelio” and “Leonore” respectively or 
re these two names for the same work? 

me a me 

Waco, Tex., Nov. 15, 1923. 


They are the same work. 
7 9 9 


Clefs 
Yiestion Box Editor: 
Clefs mix me up. Can you tell me 


here they are placed? B. F- 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 16, 1923. 

Bass, F' clef on fourth line; Baritone, 
clef on third line; Tenor, C clef on 
urth line; Alto, C clef on third line 
used by the viola) ; Mezzo-soprano, C 
ef on second line; Soprano, C clef on 
rst line. The C clef is sometimes put 


on the third space for the tenor, indicat- 
ing pitch an octave lower than that of 
the violin clef on the second line. Most 
of these clefs are obsolete in vocal music, 
the ones commonly used are the F clef 
on the fourth line for bass, baritone and 
also for tenor in hymn tunes, and the 
violin or G clef on the second line for 


soprano, alto and tenor. 
7 9 9 


? 
“Die Entfiihrung”’ in America 
Question Box Editor: 

Is the forthcoming production of Mo- 
zart’s “Die Entfiihrung” by the Wag- 
nerian Opera Company the first Ameri- 
can production? G. M. 

New York City, Nov. 18, 1923. 

No. The work was sung in New York 
in 1862, and has probably been given 
elsewhere. 

ae ie 
Wagner’s Greatest Opera 


Question Box Editor: 
Which is considered Wagner’s greatest 
opera? M. 
Providence, R. I., Nov. 15, 1923. 
This is largely a matter of taste, but 
the choice would probably lie between 
“Tristan und Isolde” and “Meister- 
singer.” 














STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway ! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, 
the Steinway which grandmother played is to-day 
a cherished possession—its durability a tribute to 


superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


| | Louisville, 
WwW. Va., 
world. 


Ky.; Indianapolis, 








STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, ena magae Dayton and Oolumbus, Ohio; 
Ind. ; 
and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


Charleston and Huntington, 
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Concealing the Break 


Question Box Editor: 

In order to conceal the break in a 
voice, is it better to train upward or 
downward? DD. 2. Be 

Duluth, Minn., Nov. 10, 1923. 


Downward, because carrying the lower 
register upward usually has bad results, 
such as forcing and loss of the “bridge” 
tones. 


American National Music 


Question Box Editor: 

To settle an argument, will you give 
your opinion as to why the United States 
has no national music? a oe 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 17, 1923. 

Probably because as a nation we are 
composed of so many diverse elements 
each with its national characteristics 
which have never been assimilated into 
a unified whole. 
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DWARD JOHNSON, tenor, was born 

in Guelph, Canada. He sang as a 
choir-boy when a very small child, and 
at the age of ten 
began to study 
piano. He _ re- 
ceived his general 
education in the 
public schools of 
Guelph and went 
to the University 
of Toronto for one 
year. In school 
he was a member 
of the drum and 
fife corps, and also 
took part in nu- 
merous school and 
church “shows.” 
When his voice changed, he became tenor 
soloist in the Presbyterian Church in 
Guelph. During his freshman year at 
college he was called upon to substitute 
with a choral organization for a tenor 
who was unable to appear and, on the 
advice of one of the other soloists, he 
went to New York. Two weeks after 
his arrival in the metropolis he was en- 
gaged as substitute at the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church and later became 
soloist in the Brick Church. He studied 
in New York with Frank G. Dossert, J. 
Armour Galloway and Mme. von Fei- 
litsch. He appeared in the leading rdéle 
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of Niki in Oscar Strauss’ “The Waltz 
Dream” in January, 1908, and the fol- 
lowing spring toured with the Chicago 
Symphony. The next season he sang in 
concert and oratorio and in the summer 
of 1909 went to Italy, where he studied 
with Lombardi in Florence for two sea- 
sons. His grand opera début was made 
in the title-réle of ‘““Andrea Chenier” at 
the Teatro Verdi in Padua in January, 


1912, under the name of Edoardo di 
Giovanni. He subsequently sang in 


Florence, Genoa, Ancona, Bergamo and 
other Italian cities and at the Costanzi 
in Rome, and finally, in the fall of 1913, 
at the Scala, where he created Parsifal 
in the Italian premiére of the work 
under Toscanini in January, 1914. He 
also created the title-réle in Alfano’s 
“T/”Ombra di Don Giovanni” and the 
leading tenor-réle in Pizetti’s “Fedra.” 
At the Costanzi, during the following 
three years, he created the leading réles 
in Montemezzi’s “La Nave,” Puccini’s 
“Tabarro” and “Gianni Schicchi” and 
Marinuzzi’s “Jacquerie.” In 1916 Mr. 
Johnson was in South America, singing 
in Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo and Montevideo. In 1917 he sang 
in Lisbon and Madrid. In 1919 and the 
two succeeding years Mr. Johnson was 
a member of the Chicago Opera forces 
and in 1922 he joined the Metropolitan, 
of which he is still a member. He has 
sung with most of the leading orchestras 
and oratorio societies throughout the 
United States and has made five concert 
tours to the Pacific Coast. 
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brace of programs. 





1T is a rare week in season that brings but two symphony 
concerts, yet in the week just elapsed lovers of orchestral 
music in the metropolis had to content themselves with a mere 
There are always compensations, how- 
ever, and last week these took the shape of solo and ensemble 
programs of unusual character. 


Two concerts on the same 


day introduced scores by Frank Bridge, a prominent visiting English com- 
poser, whose music has been much played of late; and unfamiliar sonatas 


for violin and piano were featured on two recital programs. 


Another inter- 


esting event of the week was the season’s second recital by Vladimir 
de Pachmann—a more subdued de Pachmann this time—whose playing of a 


Chopin program greatly delighted his audience. 
plentiful during the seven-day period. 


Irene Wilder in Début 


Irene Wilder, contralto, hailing from 
Burlington, Vt., whither her singing 
was transmitted by radio, gave her in- 
itial New York recital in Aeolian Hall 
on the evening of Nov. 12, with Emil J. 
Polak at the piano. Miss Wilder’s voice 
is one of considerable beauty, especially 
in its middle range, and her singing had 
much to recommend it. Deems Taylor’s 
lovely “La Vie Rustique” Miss Wilder 
gave real atmosphere, the atmosphere 
of lazy French canals bordered with 
Pollarded willows and Lombardy pop- 
lars. It was repeated. Some songs in 
German by Schumann, Wolf and Strauss 
were well given, and the program ended, 
as it began, with a group in English. 
Two songs by Mr. Polak, “The Eagle” 
and “Rest,” were capitally sung and 
were much applauded. Miss Wilder’s 
diction, by the way, was of gratifying 
clarity, especially in her English songs. 

J. A. H. 


Austin Conradi Makes Bow 


Austin Conradi, pianist, whose work 
is not unknown in other parts of the 
country, gave his first New York recital 
in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 
12. He will be heard again in the same 
hall later in the season. Mr. Conradi’s 
recital contained much of interest. The 
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Débuts were, of course, 





program, to begin with, was somewhat 
out of the ordinary, beginning with 
Liszt’s “Funerailles” and including the 
less well-known Chopin Sonata in B 
Minor, a group of tame Scriabine, 
“River Road” by himself, also his ar- 
rangement of the Strauss Serenade and 
ending with Ernest Hutcheson’s tran- 
scription of the “Ride of the Valkyries.” 
In his quieter moods Mr. Conradi 
played very well indeed. He has a lyric 
tone of considerable beauty and clarity 
and a variety of shading which made 
the Chopin Sonata of decided beauty. 
It was a recital well worth hearing on 
account of obvious musicianship and 
other qualities as desirable as they are 
rare among the younger players of the 
day. J. D. 


A Notable ’Cello Recital 


The greeting given to Felix Salmond 
at his recital in Aeolian Hall on Tues- 
day afternoon, Nov. 13, was the kind 
reserved for old and cherished friends. 
The distinguished English ’cellist has a 
large following in New York and his ad- 
mirers came en masse to hear last week’s 
program. Mr. Salmond is not alone a 
rare artist of the bow; he understands 
the building of an unconventional pro- 
gram such as was heard at his latest 
recital. Opening with four charming 
eighteenth century pieces, among which 
the crown-gem was a Villanelle by Pia- 
nelli, he performed a little-known so- 
nata by Rachmaninoff and gave New 
York its first hearing of a Sonata in D 
Minor by the English composer, Frank 
Bridge. 

Mr. Bridge’s sonata is in two move- 
ments and disclosed itself as a work 
warmly conceived and written with high 
skill. It is a finely sincere score, not 
gripping, not genuinely original, but a 
thoroughly worth-while addition to the 
slender collection of music for ’cello and 


piano. The work and its interpreters 
received enthusiastic applause, which 
was finally acknowledged by the com- 
poser in person. The Rachmaninoff 
work is characteristic in many ways of 
its creator. The prevailing color is 
dark, the mood often somber and pas- 
sionate. As music qua music it is in- 
ferior to other scores by Rachmaninoff. 
It is overlong and apt to descend into 
prose where poetry is wanted. The 
work would gain by a careful applica- 
tion of the blue pencil. 

For a closing group Mr. Salmond 
played arrangements by Casals and him- 
self of Fauré and Rachmaninoff songs. 
He was superbly accompanied by Walter 
Golde, who in the sonatas proved a 
worthy collaborator of a greatly gifted 
artist. Mr. Salmond’s poetic readings, 
combining as they do a rich and noble tone 
with a highly developed technique. 
aroused much enthusiasm in his large 
audience. B. R. 


Londoners Play New English Work 


Frank Bridge is coming to be a fa- 
miliar name on current American con- 
cert programs. The English composer, 
who is now in this country, was the lion 
at two concerts in a single day last 
week. On the afternoon of last Tuesday 
Felix Salmond played Mr. Bridge’s 
’Cello Sonata, and the same evening, in 
the same concert-room, the London 
String Quartet gave the first perform- 
ance in America of his Quartet in G 
Minor. The score is in three movements, 
of which the finest—in the writer’s opin- 
ion—is the opening Allegro ben mod- 
erato. The work as a whole is the ex- 
pression of an earnest personality and a 
master technician; it is rich in life and 
energy, and if the themes are not 
always distinguished they are idiomatic 
and susceptible of fine development. The 
Londoners played it with supreme skill 
and, with Mr. Bridge—who was called 
to the platform—were given an ovation. 

The opening work, Beethoven’s glori- 
ous Quartet in B Flat, Op. 18, No. 6, 
was played with that consummate art 
for which this English ensemble is fa- 
mous. Admirable too was the perform- 
ance of Borodine’s trivial Quartet in D. 
Such music as this Russian work is 
popularly supposed to be enlivening; on 
the contrary, it is a rare soporific. 


Reger for Two Pianos 


A feature of the recital given by 
Arthur Loesser, pianist, in Town Hall 
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in New York for his appearances with 
the San Carlo and other musical or- 
ganizations, was scheduled to appear as 
Germont, but he was indisposed and was 
consequently replaced by Millo Picco. 
Mr. Picco gave a thoroughly satisfying 
interpretation. Lucrezia Bori was a cap- 
tivating Violetta, dainty to behold and 
delightful to the ear. Mario Chamlee 
was an agreeable Alfredo, singing better 
this year than ever before. Moranzoni 
conducted the spirited performance. 


Double Bill in Opera Form 


A unique departure from the usual 
Sunday night concert was given on the 
evening of Nov. 18, when “Cavalleria” 


and “Pagliacci” were given, minus scenic 
embellishment. A mighty throng at- 
tended this second Sunday program of 
the new season. Frantic applause was 
bestowed on the interpreters: Marcella 
Roeseler as Santuzza, Raymonde De- 
launios, Lola; Armand Tokatyan, 
Turiddu; Millo Picco, Alfio, and Minnie 
Egener, Lucia. 

Because of the indisposition of Vin- 
cente Ballester, who was to have sung 
the réle of Tonio, Millo Picco substituted 
and won new honors for himself. Nina 
Morgana was the charming WNedda; 
Morgan Kingston, Canio; Giordano 
Paltrinieri, Beppe, and Arnold Gabor, 
Silvio. The chorus and orchestra were 
— the capable direction of Giulio 

etti. 
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on Tuesday evening of last week, was : 
performance of Reger’s Variations an 
Fugue on a Theme of Beethoven for tw: 
pianos, Op. 86. In this rather for 
midable item, announced as the first per- 
formance in the United: States, Mr 
Loesser had the assistance of Olga Bara 
bini in the second piano part. The 
twelve variations seemed on first hear 
ing to be excessively overladen with aca 
demic counterpoint, but the brilliant 
concluding Fugue found favor with the 
audience and had to be repeated. Mucl 
credit is owing to the artists for having 
prepared the work. 

Mr. Loesser as recitalist is well known 
to New York audiences. In his playing 
of Bach’s “Italian” Concerto, particu- 
larly in the concluding Presto giocoso 
movement, he played with a fine sense 
of phrase and style and with an engag- 
ing warmth and persuasiveness of tone. 
A concluding group of shorter numbers 
was made up of Schubert’s delightfu! 
Waltzes and Landler, two Preludes and 
a brilliant “Polka de W. R.” by Rach- 
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maninoff, Stojowski’s ‘“Bruissements” 
and Chopin’s Ballade in A Flat. 
R. M. K. 


Open Rubinstein Series 


Frances Peralta, soprano, and Gio- 
vanni Martino, bass, both of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, gave the sea- 
son’s first recital in the series sponsored 
by the Rubinstein Club in the ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria on the afternoon 
of Nov. 18. Miss Peralta did some very 
beautiful singing in some of her num- 
bers, especially in Tosti’s “L’ultima Can- 
zone,” the duet from “The Tales of 
Hoffmann,” Puccini’ ’s “Un bel di” and in 
Tejada’s “Perjura.” Mr. Martino sang 
an aria from Verdi’s “Simon Boccane- 
gra,” Beethoven’s “In questa tomba,” 
“Mi Nena” by Laguna, “Duna” by Me- 
Gill, Gounod’s “Vulcan Song” and in 
two duets with Miss Peralta. Both art- 
ists received much applause and sang 
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several encores. Blair Neale provided 
good accompaniments. H. C. 


Matzenauer Aids a Cause 


Margaret Matzenauer, contralto of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, re- 
ceived the hearty applause of a good- 
sized audience in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 13, when she appeared 
in aid of the Bethany Day Nursery, 
after Emma Calvé had notified the man- 
agement at noon of the same day that 
she would be unable to sing because of 
a sudden illness) Mme. Matzenauer 
seemed to suffer no ill effects from so 
sudden a call and gave of her best in a 
program of fourteen songs and many 
encores. A transcontinental tour and 
two appearances at the Metropolitan 
had evidently put the contralto in fine 
fettle, for her voice never sounded better. 
There was a beautiful fulness in her 
upper tones and an opulence in her low 
notes that made highly effective Brahms’ 
“Sapphische Ode” and Meyerbeer’s “Ah! 
mon fils.” Other songs which she sang 
especially beautifully were Mozart’s 
Wiegenlied, Arensky’s “On Wings of 
Dream” and Chausson’s “Les Papillons,” 
which she had to repeat. Mme. Matze- 
nauer was superbly accompanied by 
Frank La Forge, who played without 
notes and who shared the applause for 
the last group, which was composed of 
two of his songs and two arranged by 
him. mm %. 


Claudio Arrau’s Recital 
Claudio Arrau, Chilean pianist, gave 
his second recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 14, displaying all the 
qualities which marked his first appear- 
ance. Three Preludes and Fugues, those 
in C. C Sharp Minor and F Minor, from 
the “Well-Tempered Clavichord,” opened 
the program, played in a “clavichordy” 
way and not thundered out as one usu- 
ally hears them. They were refreshing 
and charming. Beethoven’s’ Sonata, 
“Les Adieux,” was well played and a 
group of Chopin was interesting, but 
perhaps the pieces which had most 
charm were three by Debussy, “Dan- 
seuses de Delphe,” “Jardins sous la 
Pluie” and “Voiles.” Mr. Arrau really 
excelled himself in these, and then as a 
strong contrast he played Busoni’s 
“Fantasia da Camera” (whatever that 
may be!) on “Carmen” and _ Liszt’s 
Spanish Rhapsody, exhibiting his techni- 
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Jerome Goldstein’s Recital of Modern 
American Sonatas 


Jerome Goldstein, violinist, opened a 
series of recitals of modern sonatas at 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of Nov. 14, 
when the program comprised _ three 
works by Henry Holden Huss, Leo Orn- 
stein and Ernest Bloch. The Huss So- 
nata in G Minor, Op. 19, for which the 
composer was at the piano, was inter- 
preted with a keen appreciation of 
melodic beauty and aroused great ap- 
preciation by its simplicity of form and 
artistic values. Mr. Bloch’s Sonata, 
much more heavily scored, made an im- 
mediate impression by its tempestuous 
first movement, to which due emotional 
significance was given by Mr. Goldstein 
and Clarence Adler, who interpreted the 
piano part. The sincerity of the slow 
movement was likewise realized, and the 
stirring finale was made a fine climax 
to the work. Mr. Ornstein’s Sonata was 
Op. 31, based upon William Blake’s 
poem, “The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell.” In this work the pianist was 
Leroy Shield. P. J. N. 


Alexander Borovsky 


Alexander Borovsky, pianist, who was 
heard in Carnegie Hall earlier in the 
season, gave a second recital in the same 
auditorium on the evening of Nov. 14. 
Beginning with Beethoven’s “‘Waldstein” 
Sonata, the artist played a program of 
much interest. The Liszt transcrip- 
tions of “Hark! Hark! the Lark!” 
“Gretchen am Spinnrade” and “Soirées 
de Vienne” were attractive offerings, 
while the following group _ included 
Medtner’s “Fairy Tale,” two Préludes 
by Scriabine, in whose work this artist 
specializes, and Rachmaninoff’s over- 
played G Minor Prelude. Next came a 
group of three Chopin Etudes, the Ber- 
ceuse and the D Flat Valse, the program 
ending with Liszt’s “Rhapsodie Ks- 
pagnole” with four added encores. Mr. 
Borovsky’s playing throughout the pro- 
gram had the distinction of fine tone, 
admirable pedaling and  musicianly 
phrasing. J. A. H. 


Gita Glazeé’s Recital 


Gita Glazé animatedly employed a 
soprano voice of warmth and color in a 
recital program at the Town Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 14 and showed dramatic 
fervor in Schubert’s “Erl-Koénig,” which 
she declaimed in stirring vocal power. 
Strauss’ “Mein Herz ist Stumm” was 
also interpreted with decided sympathy, 
and among other features of the pro- 
gram which aroused the applause of a 
large audience were French and Italian 
numbers, Mana Zucca’s “Behold, ‘Tis 
Dawn”; Polak’s “The Eagle” and a 
group mainly made up of songs by 
Tchaikovsky, Balakireff, Rachmaninoff, 
Gretchaninoff and Gliere. Emil J. 
Polak was an able accompanist. 

P. J. N. 


Miss D’ Alessandro’s Début 


Beatrice D’Alessandro, mezzo-soprano, 
made her recital début in Aeolian Hall 


on Thursday afternoon of last week. 
Her program ranged from the _ well- 
known and favorite “Ombra mai fu” 


and “Voi che sapete” to American songs 
by Crist, Hageman and Carpenter, in- 
cluding groups of lieder and French 


songs and the aria “Ah! mon fils” from 
“Prophéete.” Miss D’Alessandro _pos- 
sesses a good vocal equipment and brings 
a serious spirit to her interpretations. 
That the audience voted her singing 
thoroughly enjoyable was evident from 
the cordial applause. The accompanist 
was J. M. Acuna. mE: 


Flora Greenfield Sings 


Flora Greenfield, soprano, who has 
been heard on tour as assisting artist 
with Giovanni Martinélli this autumn, 
gave a New York recital at Town Hall 
on Thursday evening of last week. The 
artist had considerable success with her 
audience. Among her gifts are inter- 
pretative ability and magnetism, joined 
with a clear lyric voice. The opening 
group included a somewhat miscellane- 
ous list, made up of songs by Clifton, 
Cook, De Sévérae and Gluck’s “Divini- 
tés du Styx.” The last aria was sung 
with dramatic effect and good command 
of vocal color. But Miss Greenfield’s 
best work was done in the following 
group of lieder, including Schubert’s 
“Der Neugierige,” “Gretchen am 
Spinnrade,” Loewe’s dramatic “Walpur- 
gisnacht” and the charming “Bienen- 
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PAUL 


BERNARD 


Violinist 
What the New York Critics said 
about PAUL BERNARD, the Russian- 
American Violinist, after his first New 
York Recital of the season at Carne- 
gie Hall on November 6th. 


**A smooth tone of agreeable quality.” 


N. Y. TRIBUNE, Nov. 7, 1923 
Marked skill when dealing with in- 
volved and difficult rhythms.” N. 


WORLD, Nov. 7, 1923. 


“He played with a broad rich tone 
and much feeling and dash."" N. Y. 
HERALD, Nov. 7, 1923. 


“Exhibited his commendable talent for 
the violin."” EVENING MAIL, Nov. 7, 
1923. 


“There is a touch of sincerity in his 


playing that promises much for the 
future.” EVENING TELEGRAM, Nov. 7, 
1923. 


For dates and other particulars, address 


STATE CONCERT BUREAU 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Tel. Circle 4736 
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lied” by Wolf. Pfitzner’s “Gretel” was 
done with charm and successful naiveté. 
A group of French songs, well chosen, 
included works of Massenet, Fischhof, 
Rabey and Chausson and an American 
complement included Foote’s “Elaine’s 
Song,” Deis’ “Come Up, Come in with 
Streamers,” Hill’s “The Curlew,” Sil- 
berta’s “The Theft” and Homer’s “Sing 
to Me, Sing.” Walter Golde at the 
piano provided his customary expert ac- 
companiments. R. M. K. 





Philharmonic Plays Favorites 


A program of tried-and-true favor- 
ites was given by the Philharmonic un- 
der Willem van Hoogstraten in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 15. The 
evening began with the Overture to 
Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” which 
was followed by Schubert’s “Symphony 
of Heavenly Length” in C. After the 
intermission the Overture to Weber’s 
“Der Freischiitz” was given, and Liszt’s 


DETROIT HEARS FINE 
MEMORIAL REQUIEM 


Verdi Work Admirably Per- 
formed by Symphony Choir 
and Visiting Soloists 


By Mabel McDonough Furney 


Detroit, Nov. 17.—One of the most 
noteworthy musical events of the local 
season was the Detroit Symphony So- 
ciety’s performance on Sunday evening, 
Nov. 11, of Verdi’s Requiem as a memo- 
rial “to those who fell in battle.” Mabel 


Garrison, Mabel Beddoe, Richard Crooks 
and Wellington Smith were the soloists 
who assisted the Detroit Symphony, the 
Detroit Symphony Choir and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, conductor. Interest cen- 
tered chiefly in the first appearance this 
season of the choir, and its performance 
was a credit to Victor Kolar, the choral 
leader. Miss Garrison sang with that 
exquisite charm which has made her 
popular with Detroiters, and Miss Bed- 
doe acquitted herself admirably, despite 
the fact that she took the place of Emma 
Roberts on the proverbial moment’s no- 
tice. Richard Crooks created a sensa- 
tion here last season and strengthened 
the impression made then by his sterling 
work in the Requiem. Wellington Smith 
was adequate in the bass part, and the 
ensemble effects were excellent. The 
Detroit Symphony, of course, played su- 
perbly, and Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s reading 
of the score caused the audience to mar- 
vel once again at his manifold accom- 
plishments. 

In Orchestra Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 8 Thomas Wilfred, appearing un- 
der the auspices of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, quite 
captivated a large audience with a “re- 
cital” on his Clavilux. Mr. Wilfred’s 
popularity is well established here and 
his admirers found his lecture, with its 
“symphonies of color,” as absorbing as 
his lute playing. 

Chopin enthusiasts, regular concert- 
goers and the merely curious thronged 
Orchestra Hall on Friday evening, Nov. 
10, when Vladimir de Pachmann gave 
a recital under the management of the 
Detroit Concert Direction. After the 
keyboard had been scrupulously dusted 
and the piano bench meticuously ad- 
justed, Mr. de Pachmann proceeded to 
the serious business of chatting with the 
audience, demonstrating his new techni- 
cal method and, incidentally, of playing. 
There were many thrilling moments of 
real greatness in his program, but they 
were only fleeting moments. 

The first of the Detroit Symphony’s 
Saturday morning concerts for young 
people was given on Nov. 10. Bee- 
thoven’s First Symphony and the Largo 
from Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony 
were played under the leadership of Vic- 
tor Kolar, and Edith M. Rhetts made her 
first appearance as lecturer with the 
orchestra, holding the close attention of 
2000 school children throughout her ex- 
position of the works performed. 

John Powell, pianist, gave a lecture- 
recital for the Tuesday Musicale on the 
morning of Nov. 13, at which his artis- 
tic performance of three of his own com- 
positions was received with clamorous 
applause. 





“Mephisto” Waltz was played with a 
verve which probably delighted those 
who like the number, as it received most 
of the applause of the evening. The 
program ended with excerpts from “The 
Damnation of Faust.” s & &. 


Viola Philo in Recital 


A song recital by Viola Philo, soprano, 
who was a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company two seasons ago, was 
given in Aeolian Hall on Thursday eve- 
ning of last week. The singer has a 
large voice, with a degree of tonal rich- 
ness which is especially adapted to oper- 
atic numbers. Her recital list, however, 
included only one aria, from Massenet’s 
“Hérodiade.” Of an opening group of 
works by Pergolesi, Fesch, Respighi, 
Scontrino and Scarlatti, the last com- 
poser’s dainty “La Violette” was espe- 
cially effective. Three lieder by Wolf, 
“Tretet ein, hoher Krieger”; “Maus- 
fallen-Spriichlein” and ‘“Anakreon’s 
Grab” and Strauss’ familiar ‘“Sere- 
nade,” “Morgen” and “Cicelie” were 
sung with skilled vocal control, if with 
not quite all the expressiveness desir- 
able. The singer was successful with 
a well-sung French group, including 
works of Staub, Jaques-Dalcroze, Hahn 
and Bemberg. Last came a group in 
English by Hageman, MacFadyen, J. 
Bertram Fox, Sanderson, Howard, Car- 
penter and Kramer. Lina Coen was an 
unobtrusive accompanist. ms Bs 


John Barclay 


John Barclay, young English bari- 
tone, who has been heard in and around 
New York for several seasons as soloist 
with various organizations, gave a song 
recital of his very own in Aeolian Hall 
on the afternoon of Nov. 16. Mr. Bar- 
clay began his program with the air of 
Agamemnon from Gluck’s “Iphigénie en 
Aulide,” singing with fine tone and ex- 
cellent dramatic effect and quite realiz- 
ing the eighteenth century spirit of the 
number. Then came a group of four 
songs from Schubert’s “Die  schéne 
Miillerin.” The following group of mod- 
ern songs, mostly in French, was the 
high light of the afternoon. Mr. Bar- 
clay’s French is above reproach both in 
pronunciation and clarity of diction, and 
two songs of Ravel which began the 
group were delightful. De Falla’s “Can- 
cion” was particularly well received. 
Debussy’s “Beau Soir,” which was given 
as encore to this group, was a flawless 
piece of singing. 

Russian songs, sung in English, every 
syllable of which was clearly under- 
standable, were given with style and 
finish, Gretchaninoff’s “Over the Steppe” 
having to be repeated. It is open to 
question whether any one dare wisely to 
sing Moussorgsky’s “The Seminarian” 
after Chaliapin, but Mr. Barclay man- 
aged to do so with good effect. The final 
group was by modern British and Amer- 
ican composers and was well sung. Mr. 
Barclay’s voice is one of great beauty 
and he uses it well, while his work is at 
all times dignified and musicianly. 
Frederick Bristol played accompani- 
ments that were works of art in them- 
selves. J. A. H. 


An Altered de Pachmann 


It was a new de Pachmann who played 
Chopin in Carnegie Hall on Friday eve- 
ning before a vast audience; a devout, 
self-effacing artist—a great musician. 
Those who expected de Pachmann to in- 
dulge in his familiar soliloquy may have 
been disappointed, but the transforma- 
tion was thoroughly agreeable to musi- 
cians who have always held this piano 
master in high veneration. True, the 
pianist seemed to chuckle at moments, 
his expression saying as plain as words: 
“You see, de Pachmann can keep per- 
fectly silent and yet play like no one 
else!” And he did play incomparably. 
Always restrained, he gave a remark- 
able exhibition of liquid runs, shimmer- 
ing pianissimi and lovely tonal effects. 
His program consisted of the following 
works: 

Nocturne, Op. 27, No. 
Third Ballade, Op. 47, 
Scherzo, Op. 54, E Major; Etude, Op. 10, 
No. 7, C Major; Etude, Op. 25, No. 2, F 
Minor; Etude, Op. 25, No. 3, F Major; Etude, 
Op. 25, No. 7, C Sharp Minor; Berceuse, Op. 


1, C Sharp Minor; 
A Flat Major; Fourth 


57, D Flat Major; Polonaise, Op. 40, No. 1, 
A Major; Prelude. Op. 28, No. 3, G Major; 
Prelude, Op. 28, No. 22, G Minor; Prelude, 


Op. 28, No. 15, D Mlat Major; Mazurka, Op. 
67, No. 4, A Minor; Mazurka, Op. 33, No. 4, 
B Minor; Valse (Posthumous), E Minor; 
Valse, Op. 70, No. 1, G Flat Major; Grande 
Valse, Op. 42, A Plat Major. 


At the close of the familiar E Minor 





(posthumous) Waltz the audience broke 
out into wild applause—the deeply felt 
token of approval which is saved for a 
few of the greatest living artists. The 
auditorium management had to resort 
to the strategy of turning off the lights 
before the cheering audience would 
abandon its demand for extras. H. 


Kortschak-Moore Recital 


A joint sonata recital of notable cali- 
ber was given on Friday evening of last 
week by Hugo Kortschak, violinist, and 
Francis Moore, pianist. Both men are 
familiar to New York concert-goers, and 
they were met last week by a good-sized 
audience of friendly disposition. They 
gave a capital demonstration of ensem- 
ble-playing in a program comprising 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 23; Brahms’ 
Sonata, Op. 100, and a Sonata in G by 
Albert Stoessel, leader of the New York 
Oratorio Society. Mr. Stoessel has la- 
bored earnestly and with much tech- 
nical skill and has produced a work 
of major dimensions. In originality, 
however, his sonata is deficient. The 
themes possess little distinction, espe- 
cially those of the first and third move- 
ments. The last named was an essay in 
ragtime and a not particularly happy 
one. Messrs. Berlin and Gershwin 
could give Mr. Stoessel all the trumps 
and win at this game. Why force rag- 
time into the sonata form? It brings 
nothing of beauty and its peculiar vivac- 
ity is a little out of place in a form in 
which some of music’s greatest men have 
poured fine inspirations. The audience 
liked the American work exceedingly, 
applauding the artists tirelessly . it. 

B. R. 


Open People’s Symphony Series 


The chamber music series of People’s 
Symphony Concerts was opened on Fri- 
day evening of last week at Washington 
Irving High School by the New York 
Trio. The latter played with rare art 
and tonal beauty Mozart’s Trio No. 4, 
in C; a Norwegian Dance by Grieg and 
“Habanera” by Arbos and Arensky’s 
Trio, Op. 32, in D Minor. The New 
York Trio has a new violinist this season 
in Louis Edlin, former concertmaster of 
the Cleveland Orchestra. Mr. Edlin is 
a worthy addition to this sterling en- 
semble, the other members of which are 
Clarence Adler, pianist, and Cornelius 
Van Vliet, ’cellist. He draws a pure and 
lovely tone, his style is of the most pol- 
ished and he understands the deeper 
laws of ensemble-playing. A very large 
audience greeted the artists with unflag- 
ging enthusiasm. A. T. 


Myra Hess in “Request” Recital 


By the _ individualistic, altogether 
magical and indescribable charm of her 
playing, disclosed here in only a few 
appearances since she first came to us 
two years ago, the young English pi- 
anist, Myra Hess, has won a large fol- 
lowing in New York. And so, despite 
strong counter-attractions elsewhere on 
Saturday afternoon, Nov. 17, admirers 
of her art thronged Aeolian Hall to hear 
her in a “special request” recital. 

Again Miss Hess demonstrated abun- 
dantly her rare genius as a musical in- 
terpreter. She invited—nay, compelled 
—her hearers, not to marvel at her bril- 
lian technical facility, not to consider 
how this or that effect was produced, not 
to be concerned about what manner of 
pianist she is or how she compares with 
any other pianist, but solely to delight 
in the music itself, to receive and enjoy 
its message of beauty. 

Miss Hess played a well-devised pro- 
gram, every number of which was made 
significant by the beauty of its perform- 
ance. As a first group, four Preludes 
and Fugues from the first book of 
Bach’s “Well Tempered Clavier,” name- 
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ly those in D Minor, D Major, B Fla 
Minor and C Sharp, were so infuse 
with the breath of life as to make thi 
music of old Johann Sebastian’s as moc 
ern and as charming as anything tha 
came after it and so delighted the aud 
ence that it would not be satisfied unt 
another pair (in B Flat) from the sam 
book had been added as an encore. Chx 
pin’s Sonata in B Flat Minor received 

highly individualistic, superbly energeti 
and rhythmically magical proclamatio. 
and earned another encore. A fina 
group, most poetically played with tha 
self-effacing art that conceals art, com 
prised Debussy’s “Veils,” “The Sunke 
Cathedral,” “The Girl with the Flaxe: 
Hair” and “Gardens in the Rain 
(which had to be repeated) and Albe 
niz’s “Evocation” and “Triana.” 

G. W. H. 


Sigrid Onegin’s Recital 


Sigrid Onegin, contralto of the Metro 
politan, gave her first song recital of the 
season in Carnegie Hall on the after- 
noon of Nov. 17. Mme. Onegin begar 
her -program with Paisiello’s “Il Mi 
Ben,” which showed off admirably he: 
beautiful voice. Haydn’s ‘“Mermaid’s 
Song,” which followed, was of less in- 
terest, though more on account of the 
song itself than the singing of it, which 
was excellent. The same may be said 
of Schubert’s “Die Forelle,” which fol- 
lowed. Schubert’s “Gretchen am Spinn- 
rade” was taken in a more dramatic 
spirit than one usually hears. “Der 
Erlkénig” and another song were given 
as encores to this group. Three Strauss 
songs were finely sung, ‘“Schlechtes 
Wetter” being the best. 

The third group was of Scandinavian 
songs with Valverde’s “Clavelitos” at 
the end of the group by way of contrast, 
all interesting and interestingly pre- 
sented. The final group in English was 
by Wintter Watts, Basset, Coleridge- 
Taylor and Frank Bridge. Mme. One- 
gin’s voice is one of the most beautiful 
before the public at the present time, 
and if she sings with less repose of man- 
ner than formerly, there are few singers 
who approach her perfection of vocaliza- 
tion. Michael Raucheisen was the ac- 
companist. d: &. i. 


Duncan Dancers Again 


The Duncan Dancers, Anna, Lisa and 
Margo, returned to Carnegie Hall for 
their second program in a fortnight on 
the evening of Nov. 17 and again at- 
tracted an audience that taxed the ca- 
pacity of the hall. And well they might, 
for it is doubtful if there is another 
ensemble of this kind before the public 
that is capable of evoking such a vari- 
ety of emotions as this altogether de- 
lightful trio. Instead of an orchestra, 
as in their first program, they were 
assisted by Max Rabinowitsch, pianist, 
who was also heard in several solos. 
But with only a piano accompaniment, 
the dancers were able to dramatize the 
music so poignantly that there was little, 
if any, loss in the effect. The program 
had only one repetition, a_ suite of 
Mozart Dances. Besides this there was 
a Chopin group, which included a pro- 
found picturization of the Marche Funé- 
bre and a beautiful interpretation of the 
Second Nocturne by Lisa and dances 
from Gluck’s “Iphigénia in Aulis,” in- 
cluding a winsome number by Lisa and 
a Bacchanale by the trio which was 
quite the finest achievement of the eve- 
ning. The final group included a suite 
of Schubert Waltzes, closing with the 
Marche Militaire, a symphony of move- 
ment and rhythm. 

The large audience was quick to ap- 
preciate the beauty of the dancers’ art, 
the fine imaginative power and spiritual 
quality with which they invested their 
work, and gave them much applause. At 
the close of the program half the audi- 
ence made efforts to get nearer the stage 
and their enthusiasm was rewarded with 
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the one encore of the evening. Among 
Mr. Rabinowitsch’s best solo numbers 
were Borodine’s “Au Couvent” and a 
Pabst Paraphrase on a Theme from 
[chaikovsky’s “Eugen nee h 


I. Hall Van Arsdale 


I. Hall Van Arsdale, baritone, was 
neard in recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 17, with Edoardo Dino 
\nghinelli at the piano. Mr. Van Ars- 
iale’s program included songs in Ital- 
an, German, French and English by 
Casissimi, Paisiello, Raffaello, Schubert, 
Massenet, Saint-Saéns, Tosti, Anghi- 
nelli, Deems Taylor, Huhn, Mana-Zucca, 
Carew, Rogers, Strickland and Wood. 


Philharmonic Gives Full List 


A program lasting over two hours 
was given by Willem van Hoogstraten 
and the Philharmonic at the first Sun- 
day afternoon concert before a sold-out 
house on the afternoon of Nov. 18. The 
prgram included the Tchaikovsky “Pa- 
thetic’ Symphony, the Overture and 
Baechanale from the Paris version of 
“Tannhauser,” Debussy’s “Afternoon of 
a Faun” and Strauss’ “Tod und Ver- 
klarung,” thus suiting all tastes. The 
playing of the orchestra was best in the 
Debussy work. The ‘“Tannhauser” 
music was interestingly played, but 
here and there the different choirs failed 
to eohere, and there were moments that 
lacked both thematic and instrumental 
clarity. The “Faun” was played with 
considerable charm and the “Death and 
Transfiguration” given with dramatic 
fervor. The audience was very appre- 
ciative throughout the afternoon and 
after the third movement of the Sym- 
phony Mr. van Hoogstraten made the 
orchestra rise to acknowledge the pro- 
longed applause. J. A. H. 
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Paul Draper Returns 


Paul Draper reappeared on the New 
York concert platform after an absence 
of some years in a recital at Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 18, when 
he chose a program of lieder as an in- 
terpreter of which he has already gained 
a high reputation. This reputation he 
fully sustained in this recital. Since 
his vocal range is limited, he empha- 
sized delicacy of style rather than dra- 
matic vigor; and in the métier thus 
chosen he showed himself singularly 
well equipped by his intellectual grasp 
of the music, deep sincerity and refined 
taste. What could have been of greater 
charm, for instance, than his reading of 
Schubert’s “Der Jiingling an der Quelle”? 
—or, indeed, of the whole Schubert 
group? His subtle insight was disclosed 
early in the five Brahms songs, Op. 58, 
with which the program opened. There 
were three Bach songs—‘Frohe Hir- 
ten,” from the “Christmas Oratorio”; 
“Wer nur den lieben Gott walten” and 
“Ergiesse dich reichlich,” all sung with 
unfailing musical expression, artistic 
phrasing and keen insight. Five songs 
by Mahler were also included in a pro- 
gram which was warmly acclaimed by 
a large audience, the singer being re- 
peatedly recalled. Walter Golde played 
the accompaniments in accomplished 
style. P. J. N 


Graveure Sings a New Cycle 


A feature of the recital: given by 
Louis Graveure at the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of Nov. 18 was the intro- 
duction of a new American Indian song 
cycle, “Waiting Starlight,’ composed by 
Bryceson Treharne to the text of Mr. 
Graveure. This is a collection of nine 
songs descriptive of the love of the chief- 
tain, Crested Eagle, for Waiting Star- 
light, his sorrow at her passing and his 
final challenge to Death, “The Mighty 
Unconquered.” The text is admirably 
contrasted in style, and the composer 
has chosen for the most part a declama- 
tory setting, without any attempt at 
elaboration in the accompaniment. A 
stirring climax is furnished in the last 
song of all, “The Mighty Unconquered,” 
with its appeal, “Strike, Strike, O 
Death,” delivered by the singer with re- 
sounding power. The “Prairie Noc- 
turne” is a beautiful lyric, which is 
likely to find much favor in the concert- 
rooms. It was sung mezza voce with 
charming effect and had to be repeated. 

Mr. Graveure’s artistic style made 
much of the cycle. An accomplished 
artist, he developed the points of the 
narrative with the utmost taste, and his 
diction was as clear as ever. In a mis- 
cellaneous program he further revealed 
his versatility and discriminating judg- 
ment in a group by Schubert and 
Brahms, a collection of French ballads 
by Rhené-Baton, César Franck, Duparc 
and Fauré and numbers by Richard 
Hammond, Paul Graener, Bainbridge 
Crist and Coleridge-Taylor. Fauré’s 
“Larmes” was in particular a polished 
example of the singer’s art and Grae- 
ner’s graceful “Old Gentleman” had to 
be repeated. A large audience demand- 
ed many encores at the end of his long 
program. Arpad Landor was an ad- 
mirable accompanist. C. T. E. 


Auer Leads for Piastro 


Late last spring Leopold Auer gave 
New York a taste of his skill as con- 
ductor when he appeared at the head of 
an orchestra which accompanied his 
noted pupil, Mischa Elman. Professor 
Auer made his second appearance here 
with the baton last Sunday afternoon at 
the Century Theater, leading an orches- 
tra comprising fifty State Symphony 
players, while another of his pupils, 
Michel Piastro, was heard in two con- 
certos. Mr. Piastro’s art is not unfa- 
miliar to lovers of violin-playing in the 
metropolis. His performance last Sun- 
day of concertos by Brahms and Paga- 
nini revealed anew the admirable quali- 
ties possessed by this artist. He is 
richly endowed in the things which en- 
ter into violin mastery: in tone, tech- 
nique and command of style. In addition 
to the concertos Mr. Piastro played with 
piano accompaniment a group of Auer 
arrangements of works by Tchaikovsky 
and Drigo, his own arrangement of 


Grieg’s “The Lonely Wanderer” and 
Wieniawski’s “Russian Carnival.” His 
piano accompanist was Maurice Nadelle. 
The orchestral accompaniments under 
Professor Auer’s guidance were admir- 
able. A. T. 


Levenson Presents Own Works 


A concert of the works of Boris Lev- 
enson, Russian composer, whose compo- 
sitions have been heard in three other 
programs in New York in recent years, 
was given by the Russian String Quar- 
tet and assisting soloists in Aeolian Hall 
on Sunday evening. <A _ lyric poem, 
“Dreams of Youth,” and two movements 
from a Quartet in B Flat were played by 
the string ensemble, which included 
Vladimir Graffman, B. Kreinin, V. Si- 
roido and M. Bukinick. Semeon Jurist, 
bass, gave two new songs, “Three Wide 
Roads” and “Russia,” the latter of 
which was repeated in response to ap- 
plause. Mr. Graffman, violinist, played 
“Dreams,” Oriental Dance and a 
sprightly Rondino-Scherzino, with Diana 
Graffman as accompanist. Dmitry Dob- 
kin, tenor, sang “The Sad Birch Tree” 
and “Should the Hand of a Warrior a 
Spindle Hold?” both effective numbers 
with the cadenzas of Russian folk-song. 
Nina Gordani, soprano, gave two works 
in Yiddish, “Tell Me, Lovely Maiden,” 
and “The Age-old Question,” the last of 
which was repeated. The second half 
of the program was made up of three 
arias from Mr. Levenson’s opera, “The 
Last Samaritan,” with a libretto in Ger- 
man after a drama by Dr. H. Solotaroff, 
here presented for the first time by Mr. 
Jurist, Mr. Dobkin and Miss Gordani, 
The composer and Miss Graffman played 
a two-piano arrangement of an Oriental 
Ballet from the work. N. T. 


Miserendino in Recital 


A recital by Illuminato Miserendino, 
violinist, who has been heard in previ- 
ous seasons in New York, was given in 
Town Hall on Sunday evening. Mr. 
Miserendino elected to begin his program 
with shorter numbers by Beethoven, 
Handel, Tchaikovsky and Kreisler, re- 
serving Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” Sonata, 
played with Frederic Kahn as assisting 
artist, and the Mendelssohn Concerto 
for later groups. The violinist, as in 
previous appearances, played with flu- 
ency, overcoming with apparent ease the 


difficulties of the larger works. The 
Schubert “Ave Maria” and Sarasate’s 
“Gipsy Airs” were also given. Mr. 


Kahn was an accompanist of ability. 


Michio Itow’s Concert 


Michio Itow, well-known and much- 
admired Japanese dancer, gave a con- 
cert last Sunday evening at the Green- 
wich Village Theater. A large audience 
found in the novel program a source of 
unfailing pleasure, applauding Mr. Itow 
and his associates with real warmth. 
Two dancers, Nyota Inyoka and Caro- 
lyn Walker, and a vocalist, Yuji Itow, 
aided in presenting the program. The 
last-named artist disclosed a light 
tenor voice in two groups of Japanese 
songs and one of French numbers by 
Massenet and Lalo. Michio Itow was 
much applauded in a group of colorful 
divertissements. Nyota Inyoka was 
seen in several interesting solo dances of 
Oriental character, and Carolyn Walker 
appeared alone and twice in dances with 
Michio Itow. The accompaniments were 
provided by the Lifshey omens . 





N. Y. OPERA FORCES 
VISIT PHILADELPHIA 


Open Series with “Thais’”— 
Hear Stokowski and 


Damrosch Orchestras 
By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 19.—The regular 
subscription season of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in the Academy of 
Music was inaugurated on Tuesday 
evening by a performance of “Thais,” 
given by a cast almost identical with 
that heard here in the Massenet opera 
last year. Maria Jeritza was in admi- 
rable voice in the title réle, and her 
singing in the oasis scene was particu- 
larly effective. Clarence Whitehill ap- 
peared as Athanael, and Armand Tokat- 
yan as Nicias, and the minor réles were 
filled by Paola Ananian, Nanette Guild- 
ford, Minnie Egener, Marion Telva and 
Vincenzo Reschiglian. Florence Rudolph 
and Giuseppe Bonfiglio danced with grace 
and verve in the ballet, and Louis Has- 
selmans gave a workmanlike reading of 
the score, rising to particular distinction 
in the “Meditation.” 

Old world classicism, exquisitely re- 
stored, was the keynote of the very 
unhackneyed program given by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in the Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening concerts in 
the Academy. Wanda Landowska, harp- 
sichord player and pianist, was the solo- 
ist. Delicacy in a superlative degree 
and an assured technique characterized 
her interpretations of Handel’s Concerto 
in B Flat for Harpsichord and Orchestra 
and Bach’s Concerto in the Italian Style 
for Harpsichord alone. She was recalled 
again and again. 

The subtlety of her talents as a pianist 
was displayed in Mozart’s Concerto in E 
Flat, given with rippling ease and in a 
mood of the most impersonal detachment. 
Mr. Stokowski submitted Gluck’s “AI- 
ceste Overture” as an opening number, 
and closed the program with the “Unfin- 
ished Symphony.” 

Walter Damrosch devised an attractive 
program for the concert given by the 
New York Symphony at the Academy on 
Thursday evening. Richard Crooks, 
tenor, sang with eloquence and poetic 
feeling “Lohengrin’s Narrative,” “Am 
Stillen Heerd” from ‘“Meistersinger,” 
and “Siegmund’s Lovesong” from “Wal- 
kiire.” Gustav Tinlot, concertmaster of 
the orchestra, was an effective soloist in 
“The Good Friday Spell” from “Par- 





sifal.” The purely orchestral numbers 
were the “Rienzi”? Overture, the Prelude 
to “Lohengrin” and Introduction to the 
Third Act and Bridal Music from the 
same opera, the “Meistersinger” Prelude 
and “The Ride of the Valkyries.” Mr. 
Damrosch was an authoritative con- 
ductor. 


INDIANAPOLIS HAPPY 
ON REINER’S RETURN 


Cincinnati Forces Open Series 
with Burmester as 
Soloist 


By Pauline Schellschmidt 

INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 17.—The Cincin- 
nati Symphony, Fritz Reiner, conduc- 
tor, was greeted enthusiastically by a 
large audience representative of the 
city’s best culture when it gave the first 
concert in the subscription series of 
three arranged by the Ona B. Talbot 
Fine Arts Association in the Murat The- 
ater on Monday evening, Nov. 12. These 
orchestral concerts, initiated by Ona B. 
Talbot last year, constitute the greatest 
treat of the local music season, and the 
Cincinnati Symphony has already estab- 
lished itself firmly in local favor. 

Mr. Reiner’s program included 
Brahms’ Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn, Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture 
and the same composer’s Seventh Sym- 
phony, all of which were interpreted and 
played in masterly fashion. 

Willy Burmester, soloist of the eve- 
ning, gave a superb performance of 
Mendelssohn’s E Minor Violin Concerto. 
His warmth of tone, perfect technic, 
finished and beautiful style so amazed 
and delighted his hearers that they re- 
fused to let him go until he had added 
a group of four encore pieces including 
a Valse of his own composition. 








Capitol Theater Artists Give Benefit 
Program 


The entire staff of artists of the Capi- 
tol Theater took part in a program given 
for the benefit of the Josephine Home, 
under the direction of S. L. Rothafel, at 
the Hotel Astor on the evening of Nov. 
17. There were several numbers by the 
orchestra under David Mendoza and by 
Elsa Stralia, Eugen Ormandy, Yasha 
Bunchuk, Mlle. Gambarelli, Doris Niles, 
Thalia Zanou, Betsy Ayres and William 
Robyn and by the male quartet. The 
latter part of the program was broad- 
cast. 
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Panorainvea of the Weeks 
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STOCK FORCES PLAY 
WITHOUT GUIDANCE 


Conductor Lays Down Baton 
During Movement of 
Tchaikovsky Work 


CHICAGO, Nov. 17.—The Chicago Sym- 
phony, under Frederick Stock, gave a 
brilliant performance of Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony at the brace of con- 
certs on Friday and Saturday this week. 

In the pizzicato scherzo the thorough 
discipline of the orchestra was shown 


when the men played the whole move- 
ment without guidance from the conduc- 
tor’s baton. The symphony sounded re- 
freshingly new because of the ease and 
fluency with which it was played, al- 
though usually the work seems time- 
worn and labored. 

Felix Borowski’s composition “Youth,” 
which won the $1,000 prize at the Chi- 
cago North Shore Festival last May, 
was given its first performance at these 
concerts, and sounded even better than 
when first heard last spring. The 
second theme is unusually beautiful. 

Enrico Tramonti, the orchestra’s prin- 
cipal harpist, was soloist in Ravel’s “In- 
troduction and Allegro,” for harp, 
strings, flute and clarinet, and again in 
an unaccompanied composition by Tour- 
neur, called “Féerie,’’ which was finely 
played and showed the resources of the 
modern harp. 


Apollo Club Sings “Elijah” 
CHICAGO, Nov. 17.—Made familiar 
with Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” by many 
repetitions, the Apollo Musical Club 
gave a thoroughly satisfactory perform- 
ance of the oratorio in Orchestra Hall 
on Monday night, with Harrison M. 
Wild conducting. The attacks and 
phrasing were effective, and there was 
a good balance, also some fine pianissimo 
singing as occasion demanded. The 
soloists were Theodore Harrison, George 
H. Rigler, Lois H. Johnston, Mildred 
Bryars, and Marie Herron. The Chicago 
Symphony, under Mr. Wild’s baton, and 
Edgar Nelson at the organ, furnished 

the instrumental accompaniment. 











Chicagoans to Produce “Il 
Maestro di Capella” 


HICAGO, Nov. 17.—Paer’s joyous 

opera, “Il Maestro di Capella,” 
has been added to the répertoire 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, and will be presented this 
season. This opera, in the style 
of Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” 
was given at the New Theater, 
New York, by the Metropolitan 
Company with Alma Gluck and 
Pini-Corsi in the cast. It is new, 
however, to the Auditorium Thea- 
ter. The title réle will be taken 
by Vittorio Trevisan, buffo bass of 
the company. Another change in 
the previously announced réper- 
toire will be the substitution of 
“Die Walkiire” for “Tannhauser.” 
It is understood that the failure 
to obtain Josef Schwarz for three 
guest appearances as Wolfram is 
responsible for the abandonment 
of “Tannhauser.” 
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Second Week of Opera Brinue New 
Baritone and Return of Favorites 
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HICAGO, Nov. 17.—One début, that 

of Alfredo Gandolfi, and the first 
appearances this season of Florence Mac- 
beth, Rosa Raisa, Edith Mason, Giulio 
Crimi, Charles Marshall, Angelo 
Minghetti and Georges Baklanoff marked 
the week of opera given in the Auditori- 
um Theater by the Chicago Civic Opera 


Company. 

Florence Macbeth, appearing Saturday 
night in “Lucia di Lammermoor,” re- 
ceived fourteen curtain calls after the 
Mad Scene. Her voice has gained in 
flexibility and ease of production, and 
there is now in it none of the brittle 
quality that once marred it on occasions. 
It has always been a beautiful and pleas- 
ing voice, and is today one of the most 
pleasing on the operatic stage, so much 
so that her singing sent the audience into 
rapturous applause. 

Alfredo Gandolfi replaced Giacomo 
Rimini, who was sick, in the baritone role 
of Ashton. His voice is resonant and 
agreeable, and he has a good stage pres- 
ence. Giulio Crimi was in excellent voice 
as Edgar. The dependable Virgilio 
Lazzari made a sonorous music of Ray- 
mond’s part. Pietro Cimini conducted. 

“Boris Godounoff” was repeated at a 
special performance on Sunday after- 
noon. The cast was as before, including 
Feodor Chaliapin, Virgilio Lazzari, For- 
rest Lamont, Cyrena Van Gordon and 
Margery Maxwell, with Giorgio Polacco 
in the conductor’s stand. 

“Faust,” on Monday evening, disclosed 
another facet to the art of Fernand 
Ansseau, the new Belgian tenor, who had 
been heard as Samson on.the preceding 
Saturday afternoon. He deepened the 
pleasing impression he had made before, 
and, in the first and last acts, sang 
brilliantly. His voice was smooth, and 
his phrasing and musicianship admirable. 
The quality was lyric, yet virile, and 
effective not for any sensational tones 
in the high or low register, but because 
it is good in all registers. 

Edith Mason sang Marguerite; Georges 


Baklanoff, Mephistopheles, and Irene 
Pavloska, Siebel. Giorgio Polacco con- 
ducted. 


“Jewess” Finely Performed 


Tuesday night the most enthusiastic 
audience of the season to date hailed 
Rosa Raisa, Charles Marshall, Virgilio 
Lazzari and Florence Macbeth in “The 
Jewess,” which was given in Italian. This 
was one of those rare performances in 
which everything seems ideal. Halévy’s 
score requires real singing, and a group 
of great voices did full justice to it. 

Rosa Raisa was at her best in the title 
part as Rachel. In depth of tone colors, 
in gorgeousness of texture, in roundness 
and luscious warmth, her voice was 
better than in any previous season. It 
seemed limitless in range and volume, 
and was more Pliant and glorious than 
ever before. She was applauded to the 
echo. 

Florence Macbeth essayed for the first 
time the réle of Princess Eudoxia. She 
delivered the difficult music with absolute 
certainty, and her lyric voice joined 
with Mme. Raisa’s in the fourth act in 
a truly magnificent duet. Virgilio 
Lazzari did finely as Cardinal Brogni, 
his resonant tones rolling out in majestic 
sonority and beauty. Angelo Minghetti, 
as Prince Leopold, was also in fine voice. 

Charles Marshall has never given a 
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more thoroughly satisfying performance 
than this Eleazar. Not only was he vo- 
cally great, but he had also worked out 
the details of the dramatic portrayal so 
that his delineation ranks with the best 
on the speaking stage. His voice is a 
dark voice, as was Caruso’s, with solid 
body and a wholesome individuality be- 
hind every note. 

The audience delayed the fifth act with 
stamping of feet and clapping of hands, 
seeking additional curtain calls for the 
principals, and Ettore Panizza, after 
vainly trying to start the orchestra, had 
to silence the house with a roll of drums. 
The audience had come to a dinner and 
found it a feast. Truly a great per- 
formance. 


Chaliapin in “Mefistofele” 


Wednesday evening Boito’s ‘“Mefisto- 
fele’ was given with the same cast as 
last year, except that Giulio Crimi sang 
Faust. Mme. Mason again sang Mar- 
gherita. Feodor Chaliapin, in the name 
part, was in better vocal form than last 
season, and gave the music a sinister, 
cynical meaning that accorded perfectly 
with the part. On a few occasions he 
declaimed, like an actor, instead of 
singing. The Brocken Scene was ef- 
fectively weird, and Chaliapin’s cease- 
less turning in the first act, where he 
makes his entrance garbed as a gray 
friar, was intensely dramatic. Cyrena 
Van Gordon’s rich mezzo-soprano was 
well used in the réle of Helen of Troy, 
and Maria Claessens did a good comedy 
bit as Martha. Mr. Polacco conducted. 

Thursday night “Samson and Delilah” 
was repeated, with Fernand Ansseau, 
Louise Homer and Cesare Formichi in 
the respective réles of Samson, Delilah 
and the High Priest. Ettore Panizza 
again conducted. There was no opera on 
Friday. 

“Mefistofele” was repeated this after- 
noon. Angelo Minghetti and Myrna Shar- 
low took the réles of Faust and Helen 
of Troy. The rest of the cast was as in 
the previous performance. Mr. Polacco 
again conducted. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Gordon String Quartet Plays 


CHICAGO, Nov. 17.—The continuous 
improvement in balance, ensemble and 
phrasing of the Gordon String Quartet 


is most gratifying to Chicagoans who 
love chamber music. The Quartet, with 
Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of the 
Chicago Symphony, as first violinist, 
and Henry Selinger, Clarence Evans and 
Alfred Wallenstein as partners, opened 
its third season on Wednesday afternoon 
in the foyer of Orchestra Hall, playing 
the Dittersdorf Quartet, the Schumann 


work in A, and a score by Daniel 
Gregory Mason, founded on Negro 
themes. The works were played with 


verve and zest. F. W. 





Prepare Pierné Works 


CHICAGO, Nov. 17.—The Haydn Choral 
Society of 140 voices and the Girls’ 


Chorus of St. Xavier Academy, number- 
ing 250 voices, will combine to give “The 
Children’s Crusade” by Pierné at Orches- 
tra Hall on Jan. 19. Sixty members of 
the Chicago Symphony will play. At the 
same concert, the girls of the Academy, 
with orchestra and seven soloists, will 
present “The Children of Bethlehem” by 
Pierné, for the first time in Chicago. 
Haydn Owens will direct both works. 
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Pianist Makes Local Début i: 
Sunday Recital with 
Fine Program 


CHICAGO, Nov. 17.—Mieczyslaw Miin 
met his first Chicago audience at th 


Playhouse on Sunday afternoon, an 
made an impression unusual indeed. As 
an exhibition of musical artistry hi 
playing was a rare treat. Beginnin; 
his program with the Liszt variation 
on Bach’s “Weinen, Klagen, Sorgen 
Zagen,” he gave a display of imagi- 
native playing that employed a facil: 
technic. 

His Bach was monumental. His ton: 
was massive and noble, yet restrained 
giving the impression of great powers 
held in reserve. He followed this with 
his own arrangement of a Bach minuet, 
illuminated by tonal contrasts. It is 
this element of contrast which more 
than anything else distinguishes his 
playing, yet it is never overdone. 

A recital in itself was the group of 
twenty-four Chopin preludes, played ir 
a distinctly individual manner. Abso- 
lute clearness of technical execution, 
and pearly crispness in his runs, marked 
his playing, and poetic conception of the 
composer’s thought was manifest in the 
interpretations. He was rapturously 
applauded by a good-sized audience. 

F. W. 


CHIcAGO, Nov. 17.—Sybil Comer. 
soprano, was soloist at the Lyon & Healy 
afternoon concerts this week, and made 
a very favorable impression, especially 
in her group of Mexican folk-songs, 
sung in costume. She kept her voice 
under good control. 
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Phonograph and Decline of Mark Aid 


Ingenious Composer to Prove Merits 
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HICAGO, Nov. 17.—Hans Levy, son 
of Heniot Levy, composer-pianist, 

has developed something new in musical 
salesmanship. He recently composed a 
string quartet that fairly bristled with 
technical difficulties, and the problem of 
bringing it before active ensembles in a 
manner that would ensure full considera- 
tion occupied him for some time. Cham- 
ber music organizations are too busy to 
give adequate trial performances to new 
and modern works. In the natural course 


of events, Mr. Levy reasoned, he would 
submit his manuscript to the leader of 
a quartet, and in time the players might 
get around to spending half an hour on 
it. This, for such a work, would not be 
enough to establish its worth and it 
would be rejected. 

Hans Levy spent the summer in 
Germany, where a dollar goes a long 
way. He hunted up four players: Josef 
Wolfsthal, concertmaster of the Staat- 
soper in Berlin; Stephan Frankel, pupil 
of Carl Flesch; Willybald Wagner, solo 
viola player of the Staatsoper, and Piati 
Gorsky, ’cellist of the Moscow opera. He 
set these players to work rehearsing his 
quartet. After twelve rehearsals, costing 
many millions of German marks (but 
not very many dollars), Levy took the 
quartet to a recording laboratory and 
had the music cast in imperishable 
matrices. 

Thirteen disks, at $2 apiece, cost him 
$26. In America they would have cost 
him $65 a disk, or $845 for the thirteen 
disks, and the twelve rehearsals would 
have brought the sum total to well over 
$1,000. 

Levy encountered a general strike on 
the day the quartet was recorded. There 
was not a car running in Berlin, not a 
telephone answered; there was no heat, 
no water, no newspapers were printed; 
and feeling was so strong that any man 
who worked was considered venturesome. 
But so pressing was the need for money 
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Hans Levy, Who Had Records of His String 
Quartet Made in Germany at an Expense 
of Millions—of Marks 


that Levy was able to bribe the technical 
director of the company by giving him 
an American dollar bill, worth many 
millions of marks. 

When the recordings were completed, 
Levy took a portable talking machine 
with him to Switzerland, and Adolfo 
Betti, first violinist of the Flonzaleys, 
heard the quartet and found it well 
worth while. With his portable talking 
machine and his package of records, Levy 
is able to let any organization actually 
hear what his composition sounds like, 
and not trust to the hazards of a hasty 
reading of the manuscript. The German 
Victor Company heard the records, and 
issued its own recordings in three large 
double-sided records, giving the com- 
poser’s name as Hans Levy Heniot. 

The world does move, and the days 
when musicians were poor businessmen 
are rapidly passing. F. W. 
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Galli-Curci to Leave 
Chicago Civic Opera 


[Continued from page 2] 


first breach that has occurred between 
us, and I am amazed at the curt, high- 
handed manner in which my desires were 
overridden. All that I am asking is 
that on a month’s notice the order of my 
first two performances’ be reversed. 

“Should the company still insist that 
this is impossible, I can only repeat my 
offer to release. you from the responsi- 
bility of my contract entirely. 

“T might add that it is with some 
embarrassment that I encumber you with 
my services in any case, in view of the 
recently-published statements of your 
artistic director, from which one is to 
infer that the company would be better 
off without stars, who, it seems to me, 
are regarded as an artistic detriment.” 

Mr. Insull replied on Nov. 8, express- 
ing his disappointment. “The request 
you make is that I interfere with the 
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Opera Prices Cut for High 
School Pupils 


HICAGO, Nov. 17.—The Board 

of Education this week decided ? 
to give 56,000 high school students ; 
an opportunity to hear grand 
opera at reduced rates. The Chi- 
eago Civic Opera Company will 
stage three matinée performances 
for high school children in the 
Auditorium Theater during the 
holidays. The reduced prices will 
range from 25 cents to $1.50, as 
against regular prices of from 75 
cents to $6. More than 1400 pupils 
from Lindblom High School have 
already sent in applications for 
tickets. 
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carefully arranged répertoire of the com- 
pany to suit your individual desires,” 
he telegraphed. “This I cannot do. As 
a business necessitv the management of 
the opera company must be supreme in 
the matter of arranging the répertoire. 
I trust that after more careful thought 
you will agree with me.” 


Will Not Return Next Year 


Then, in a telegram sent from Des 
Moines, Iowa, on Nov. 12, Mme. Galli- 
Curci definitely announced her decision 
not to return after this season: 

“Basing my attitude on the established 
precedent of past seasons, I had assumed 
courteous consideration would be shown 
my desires regarding the opera to be 
selected for my début, but as the present 
attitude of the company clearly indicates 
that you now deem this entirely un- 
necessary, I am obliged to accept your 
decision, inasmuch as I am bound to the 
company for this season. 

“T deem it but fair, however, to in- 
form you at this time that, in view of 
your complete ignoring of even a pre- 
liminary discussion of my preferences, 
I shall not be with the company next 
season, and a copy of these telegrams 
will be furnished the press.” 


Says Precedent Has Been Broken 


Mr. Salter of Evans & Salter, when 
seen in New York, said that with both 
the Chicago and Metropolitan companies 
the custom had been to consult Mme. 
Galli-Curci in the choice of her rdles, 
and it was expected that the precedent 
thus set would have been followed on 
the present occasion. 

“Tn a letter on July 2,” said Mr. Salter, 
“Mr. Johnson wrote: ‘By the way, has 
Mme. Galli-Curci indicated to you what 
répertoire she expects next season? If 
so, please let me know her wishes, and 
oblige.’ Then on July 16 Mr. Johnson 
wrote: ‘We will have no difficulty in 
arranging a répertoire that will be 
mutually satisfactory.’ 

“We told Mr. Johnson, in a friendly 
chat during his visit to New York in the 
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summer that Mme. Galli-Curci wished 
to begin the season with ‘Dinorah.’ He 
replied that tentative plans had been 
made for ‘Lakmé,’ but upon Mr. Polacco’s 
return from Europe he would take up 
the matter with him, and he was sure 
there would be no difficulty in coming 
to a satisfactory arrangement. 

“It was when Mr. Evans, on concert 
tour with Mme. Galli-Curci, called to 
see Mr. Johnson in Chicago that he was 
definitely informed that ‘Lakmé’ would 
be the opera. He was not able to con- 
sult Mme. Galli-Curci until the following 
day, when they were on the train for 
Toledo, and on arrival in that city the 
message with which the correspondence 
opens was sent.” 


Sacrifice to Sing in Opera 


Mr. Salter, to illustrate the monetary 
sacrifice involved to Mme. Galli-Curci 
by her opera appearances, said that the 
time given to the Chicago Company 
meant a loss of $48,000, estimated from 
her average concert receipts. 

“For example, in Atlanta, Ga., where 
we generally give three concerts, the 
receipts are always about $10,000, where- 
as for the Metropolitan Opera Company 
$3,800 is considered a good fee. In smaller 
towns like Oshkosh, Wis., or Ames, Iowa, 
concerts yield $5,000, and in Little Rock, 
Ark., where the hall has a seating capac- 
ity of only 1300, the gross receipts at a 
recent concert were more than $7,000. 
No opera company could afford these 
fees. For a singer who has a reputa- 
tion to build up, opera is a great help; 
but to the established star it means 
pecuniary loss.” 


OPEN MORNING SERIES 





Onegin and Moiseiwitsch Give First 
Program 


Nov. 17.—Sigrid Onegin, 
contralto, and Benno Moiseiwitsch, pi- 
anist, opened the Kinsolving Musical 
Mornings Series in the Crystal Ballroom 
of the Blackstone Hotel on Tuesday 
morning. 

Mme. Onegin, of opulent voice, fitted 
her big contralto to the size of the room 
so cleverly that one was not conscious 
of any loss in quality thereby. She was 
a charming singer of songs and showed 
that she knew how to project the mood 
and the text with truly beautiful tone 
quality. 

Moiseiwitsch played Debussy and 
Stravinsky numbers, Bach and Chopin as 
if technical difficulties did not exist. His 
playing of Scriabine’s Nocturne for left 
hand alone was a great feat. His tone 
was brilliant and hard, having more the 
sparkle of the diamond than the soft 
beauties of the opal. 7. 





CHICAGO, 





Helen Thomas Bucher Sings 


Cuicaco, Nov. 17.—Helen Thomas 
Bucher sang “Caro Nome” from Verdi’s 
“Rigoletto” at the Sunday concert in the 
Chicago Theater, and was heard by some 
5000 ~—ipersons. She was applauded 
enthusiastically, and added “Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny” as an extra. 
Her voice was opulent and rich, un- 
usually so for a soprano, and made a 
good impression. 


Mme. Raisa Files Citizenship Petition 
CHICAGO, Nov. 17.—Rosa Raisa, so- 
prano of the Chicago Civic Opera, filed 
a petition for admission to American 
citizenship, in the United States Dis- 
trict Court on Nov. 15. Mme. Raisa 
stated that she was born in Poland, and 
came to the United States in 1916. 


Gali De Mamay Has Success 

CuHIcAGO, Nov. 17.—Gali de Mamay, 
danseuse, with her partner, Thaddeus 
Loboyko, and members of her ballet com- 
pany, had a real success when they ap- 
peared on Monday at the ball given for 
the Polish general, Joseph Haller, at the 
Congress Hotel. 


Mitchell Sings at Temple Sholom 


CuHIcaGo, Nov. 17.—William T. Mit- 
chell, tenor, was soloist on Tuesday at 
Temple Sholom. He has just returned 
from successful concerts at Durant and 
McAlester, Okla., and Denton, Tex. 
With Betty Baxter, contralto, he sang 
at Rochelle, Ill., for the Woman’s Club, 
on Nov. 1. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Bertha Kribben of the faculty is ac- 
tive in concert this month. She 
appeared as soloist for the Baldwin 
Piano Company at Kenosha, Wis., on 
Nov. 15, and today she was soloist at 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Chicago Heights. With the Civic String 
Quartet, of which she is leader, she 
played at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
on Nov. 11, and has other appearances 
scheduled for later in the month. Ruth 
Ford, pupil of Dr. Fery Lulek, sang with 
great success at the Lincoln Club last 
Sunday. In the cast of “Home Fires,” 
the successful play that opened at the 
Central Theater last Saturday, is 
Juanita Wray, pupil of Burton Thatcher. 
Clarence Eddy of the faculty played 
the recital that dedicated the new organ 
of Emmanuel Lutheran Church in Rock- 
ford, Ill., last Thursday. He will play 
the dedicatory recital on the organ in 
the new Buena Memorial Presbyterian 
Church here next week. Velma Grimm, 
violin student of Max Fischel, was solo- 
ist at a concert given on Thursday in 
Irving Park Presbyterian Church. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Adalbert Huguelet, pianist, member of 
the faculty, gave a much-enjoyed recital 
Thursday evening under the auspices 
of the Chicago Polytechnic Society in the 
Art Institute. Recent appointments of 
graduates from the public school music 
department include Stella M. Flanagan, 
1923, supervisor of music at Preston, 
Kan.; Elizabeth Deal, post-graduate, 
1923, director of music at the State 
Agricultural College, Jonesboro, Ark., 
and Emma R. Knudson, post-graduate, 
1923, supervisor of music at Wakefield, 
Mich. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Rehearsals for the third season of 
the Bush Conservatory Symphony Or- 
chestra under the baton of Richard 
Czerwonkv are putting the organization 
into excellent form for the four concerts 
that will be given this season. The three 
soloists for the first concert will be 
Ebba Sundstrom, violinist, artist-pupil 
of Richard Czerwonky, who will play 
the Brahms concerto; Helen EF. Smith, 
soprano, artist-pupil of Mae Graves 
Atkins, who will sing Micaela’s Air from 
“Carmen,” and Ruth Mover, pianist, 
young pupil of Julie Rive-King, who will 
play Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasy. An 
impressive list of season ticket holders 
and patrons has been obtained. 

MUHLMANN SCHOOL OF OPERA 


The Muhlmann_ School _ celebrated 
Armistice Day by a program last Satur- 
day. Tillie Thorp, perhaps the young- 
est of Chicago’s operatic pupils; Isadore 
Mishkin, in his uniform and the chorus 
of the school, gave the program, which 
closed with the Soldiers’ Chorus from 
“Faust.” Mrs. Herman Henkel of 
Lansing, Mich., a professional pupil of 
Adolf Muhlmann, has accepted the posi- 
tion of head of the vocal department of 
the Michigan Agricultural School in 
East Lansing. Mrs. Berte Long, an- 
other of Mr. Muhlmann’s pupils, has 
been re-engaged as first contralto of 
Temple Mizpah in Rogers Park. She 
recently sang a group of songs at the 
Municipal Tuberculosis Hospital. 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN SCHOOL 


Lee Pattison, pianist of the school’s 
faculty, will be in Chicago intermittently 
until Nov. 30, and again for two weeks 
the latter part of February and the first 
of March. During this time he has ar- 
ranged for a limited amount of teach- 
ing. He has won fame as soloist in 
Boston, New York and Chicago, and 
played with distinguished success in 
Paris. Berlin, London and all parts of 
the United States, Canada and Aus 
tralia. Together with Guy Maier he 
made the two-piano recital a new art. 

STURKOW-RYDER STUDIO 


The début recital of Ernau Akely was 
made at Kimball Hall last Sunday. 
Theodora Sturkow-Ryder and _ Ethel 
Dale gave a very interesting two-piano 
recital at Chicago Heights on Wednes- 
day. Mme. Sturkow-Kyder also played 
a program at Streator, Ill., Friday. 
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TOLEDO SYMPHONY 
OPENS NEW SEASON 


Recitals by Galli-Curci and 
Gabrilowitsch Among 
Week’s Events 


By J. H. Harder 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Nov. 17.—The Toledo 
Symphony, conducted by Lewis Clement, 
gave its first concert of the season on 
Nov. 4 at the Auditorium, and played 
admirably a program of which the 
feature was Haydn’s Symphony in D, 
No. 2. Herman Gunther, ’cellist, who 
recently settled in this city from Cassel, 


in Germany, was the soloist, and proved 
himself a musician of sterling qualities. 
An unusually large audience was em- 
phatic in its applause. 

Amelita Galli-Curci was acclaimed by 
a large audience at the Coliseum on 
Nov. 2. This was the second of the 
Bradford Mills course of concerts. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch was heard in an 
artistic recital on Nov. 5 at Scott Audi- 
torium. The hall was filled, and en- 
thusiasm ran high all the evening. The 
recital was the first of the Piano Teach- 
ers’ Course. 

The Nold Trio, assisted by Mrs. Louise 
U. Bruyers, soprano, gave an attractive 
concert at the Art Museum on the after- 
noon of Nov. 4. The Trio consists of 
Helen Johnston-Nold, violinist; Mar- 
jorie Johnston, ’cellist, and Franklin 
Nold, pianist, who have been playing to- 
gether for several years and are doing 
excellent work. 

Floyd Baxter, tenor, assisted by Gerald 
McLaughlin, violinist, appeared in an 
interesting concert before a large audi- 
ence on Nov. 4. 








Parsons College Head Gives Program 


FAIRFIELD, IowA, Nov. 17.—Austin 
Abernathy, director of the Parsons 
College Conservatory, assisted by his 
daughter, Carol, soprano and violinist, 
and his son, Hadley, pianist, gave a con- 
cert in Barhydt Chapel, recently. It was 
Mr. Abernathy’s first appearance since 
coming to Fairfield and the beauty of 
his voice and the sincerity of his inter- 
pretations made a fine impression. 





Date Set for Mileage Book Case Hearing 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 17.—The United 
States Supreme Court has set Jan. 7 
for argument of the case of the Govern- 
ment against the New York Central and 
other railroads to test the validity of 
the interchangeable mileage books pro- 
posed to be issued under regulations 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. A. T. MARKS. 





Cadman and Princess Tsianina Guests 
of Honor in Washington 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 13. — Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, composer, and 
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Tsianina, mezzo-soprano, were the guests 
of honor at a recent reception given by 
the League of American Pen Women. 
The Princess, in an address, pleaded for 
a better understanding of the American 
Indian, and sang the “Canoe Song” and 
the last aria from the opera “Shanewis,” 
with Mr. Cadman as accompanist. The 
two guests were also entertained at 
dinner at the Washington Arts Club, 
when Charles H. Burke, United States 
Commissioner for Indian Affairs; Fran- 
cis LaFlesch, Omaha tribal represen- 
tative in Washington, and Arthur Mus- 
grave, president of the club, spoke of 
their valuable services in preserving the 
music of the Indians. The Princess and 
Mr. Cadman gave a musical program. 
DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 





UKRAINIANS IN WILMINGTON 





Denishawn Dancers and Herma Menth 
Add to Week’s Attractions 


WILMINGTON, DEL, Nov. 17.—The 
Ukrainian National Chorus achieved 
another distinct success on its second 


appearance in Wilmington, at the Play- 
house on Nov. 1. Alexander Koshetz 
and his singers were acclaimed particu- 
larly for three American folk-songs, 
given with a spirit which excited great 
applause. 


The Denishawn Dancers, aroused 
great applause at the Playhouse on Oct. 
31, in an artistic program. This enter- 
tainment unfortunately clashed with 
the first municipal Hallowe’en parade 
and pageant, and the audience was dis- 
appointingly small. 

Herma Menth, pianist, gave on Oct. 30 
the second of two recitals in the Hotel 
duPont, and was warmly applauded for 
a two-piano arrangement of Saint-Saéns’ 
“Danse Macabre,” in which the second 
part was played on the Angelus re- 
producing piano, and numbers from 
Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” THOMAS C. HILL. 





Cecil Burleigh Begins Concert Series in 
Sioux City 


Sioux City, Nov. 17.—Cecil Burleigh, 
violinist and composer, formerly teacher 
of violin at Morningside College here, 
gave a recital on Friday evening, Oct. 26, 
at Grace Methodist Church. This was 
the first concert in this year’s Morning- 
side College lecture and concert course. 
Mr. Burleigh’s program included several 
of his own compositions. James Reis- 
trup of Morningside College was the ac- 
companist. G. SMEDAL. 





Ottawa Demonstrative Over Sistine 


Singers 
OTTAWA, ONT., Nov. 17.—A large audi- 
ence assembled in the Russell Theater 


on a recent Monday to hear the 
Sistine Chapel Choir, under the man- 
agement of A. Tremblay. The choir’s 
performance was remarkable from all 
points of view and the audience was 
demcnstrative. The concert was under 
the patronage of the Archbishop of 
Ottawa. Monsignor Rella and _ the 
choristers were tendered a dinner by the 
University of Ottawa. 
ANTONIO TREMBLAY. 





KANSAS CITY, KAN, 


Nov. 17.—Maunder’s cantata, “Song of 
Thanksgiving,” was given by the choir 
of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church on Oct. 
21. Herman Springer of Kansas City, 
Mo., conducted and the soloists were 
Evelyn Gillis, David Rees, Thelma 
Browne, Rose Harris, W. E. Daish, Mrs. 
C. W. Cole, Katherine Moseley-Beaman, 
Mrs. Lester Wycliffe, Mrs. J. W. May, 
Hazel Hedrick and Herman Springer. 
Bertha Jagger was organist. — The 
Friendly Music Study Club met at the 
home of Mrs. A. J. Parks recently, when 
prizes were awarded Irene Hall and 
Lawrence Dyche. -Pearl Cooper is the 
adviser of the club. 

FREDERICK A. COOKE. 





CHORAL CONCERTS 
STIR WASHINGTON 


Local Forces and Ukrainians 
Head Week’s Calendar— 


Gogorza’s Recital 
By Dorothy DeMuth Watson 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 17.—The Choral 
Art Society and Washington College of 
Music Orchestra gave an admirable per- 
formance of Haydn’s “Creation” at the 
Central High School on Nov. 8 under the 


baton of George Harold Miller. Clara 
Young Brown, soprano; J. F. M. Bowie, 
tenor, and Charles Trowbridge Titt- 
mann, bass, were excellent soloists. 
Mrs. Brown’s singing of the aria, “With 
Verdure Clad,” was one of the features 
of the performance. The orchestra, con- 
ducted by C. E: Christian, played the 
first movement of Haydn’s Second Sym- 
phony. 

The Ukrainian National Chorus 
aroused enthusiasm in an artistic con- 
cert at the New National Theater on the 
afternoon of Nov. 2, under the local 
management of T. Arthur Smith, Inc. 

Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, was 
warmly applauded for his fine singing 
at an afternoon recital at the New Na- 
tional Theater on Nov. 8. Several en- 
cores had to be added. Helen Winslow 
was a sympathetic accompanist. 

Elizabeth Gutman, soprano; Amanda 
Ransdell, violinist, and Helen Corbin 
Heinl, pianist, gave an attractive musi- 
cal program at the annual luncheon of 
the Rubinstein Club at the New Willard 
Hotel. Mrs. Robert Dalgleish, presi- 
dent of the club, was in the chair, and 
the speakers were Isaac Gans, president 
of the Washington Chamber of Com- 
merce; Claude Robeson, conductor of the 
club’s chorus; Rev. Dr. Charles Wood of 
the Church of the Covenant; Mrs. Louis 
K. Gutman, president of the Baltimore 
Music Club, and the Princess Tsianina. 

Marietta Stockard Albion chose “Lo- 
hengrin” at the Cosmos Club on the 
afternoon of Nov. 3 for the first of a 
series of ten operalogues for the benefit 
of the producing fund of the Washing- 
ton Opera Company. Members of the 
Opera School sang the incidental music. 

Gurle Luise Corey gave the first of a 
series of opera monologues on Nov. 7, 
presenting her arrangement of Verdi’s 
“Rigoletto,” with Elizabeth Gardner 
Coombs at the piano. 

Netta Craig, soprano, appeared re- 
cently in a costume recital under the 
auspices of the D. A. R. at Rockville, 
Md. Her second costume recital of this 
year was given at the Irving College in 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., on Nov. 5 and the 
third under the auspices of the Y. M. 
C. A. at Carlisle, Pa. 


Herma Menth Gives Third Recital in 
Wilmington, Del. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Nov. 17.—Herma 
Menth, pianist, was heard in her third 
recital this season at the Hotel Du Pont 
recently, and, in an entirely new pro- 
gram, displayed the same remarkable 
sureness of touch and variety of style 
that characterized her previous appear- 








ances. The outstanding numbers wer 
Liszt’s Fantasie and Fugue on a Them 
by Bach, “Dancing Doll” by Poldin: 
Moszkowski’s Valse in E, Liszt’s “Liebe 
straum” and Saint-Saéns’ Dans 
Macabre. She had many recalls an 
played the “Blue Danube Waltz” for a 
encore. 





Elaine D. Gilbert, soprano, sang ai 
aria from “Butterfly” at a recent musi 
cale of the Film Players’ Club. She wa 
accompanied by her nephew, Cathcar 
George Wallace. 






Contralto 


‘“‘As an interpreter she |) 
displayed intelligence and | 
authority.’—New York | 
Tribune. { 

‘*Evelyn MacNevin is a 
young singer with a con- 
tralto voice of fine volume _ |} 
and golden quality.’’— 

New York Times. 

“She sang with glori- 
ous freedom of expres- 
sion.’’—Toronto Daily 
Star (By Augustus 
Bridle). 
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Successtul Songs Give Wings to the 
Message of Poetry, Says Harriet Ware 


qu Ud0000N0NEUAEOUUSOUEUUELUOEUUU AUG 


EING a composer is not the greatest 

thing in the world, according to 
Harriet Ware, who has for many years 
ranked among the best women com- 
posers this country has produced. She 
regards poetry as the highest form 
of expression and says that the only 
time she ever sets a lyric to music is 
when she feels that music can give its 
message wings. A great poem, she 
holds, is capable of inspiring great 
music, and declares that whatever suc- 
cess she has had as a composer of songs, 
has been due to her ability to discern 
that which is best in poetry. 

“Poetry has always fascinated me,” 
said Miss Ware, “and often I feel that 
I love it more than music. But love of 
poetry, like love of music, is not a thing 
that one can compel. There is a vast 
difference between admiring a poem, and 
appreciating its lyrical beauty and hav- 
ing it grip one’s very soul. And it is 
only when the composer is gripped by 
the emotional or spiritual appeal of a 
poem that he has any right to attempt a 
musical setting. He is a creator no 
less than the poet and in order to give 
the ideal setting, he must feel the poem’s 
inspiration quite as much. 

“Personally, I never go _ searching 
about for poems out of which to make 
songs. I read poetry because I like it, 
but I must do more than like a poem 
before I compose music for it. I have 
gone for as long as two years without 
composing a single song, simply because 
no poem stirred my imagination suffi- 
ciently. Then again, some of my best 
work has been on the spur of the 
moment. I have always numbered sev- 
eral well known poets in my list of 
friends, and on many occasions when 


one has had a_ sudden inspiration to 
write a poem, he has brought it to me 
almost before the ink was dry, and com- 
municating to me his inspiration, I 
have been able to set it in an hour or 
so. If the poem moves me profoundly, 
the music practically composes itself, 
and if I am not moved, I make no at- 
tempt.” ; 


“Stars” Her Best Song 


Miss Ware considers that she has 
done her best work in “Stars,” a song 
published two and a half years ago and 
since heard on many programs. The 
verses are included in a little book of 
Joyce Kilmer’s poems. They made a 
deep impression on the composer and 
when she had finished them she found 
her cheeks wet with tears. Often she 
has been unable to find verses to express 
a certain feeling, and has supplied them 
herself, as in several of the lyrics for 
her cycle, “In an Old Garden.” Poets 
whose works Miss Ware has been par- 
ticularly successful in setting are Edwin 
Markham, Joseph I. C. Clark, and Saro- 
jini Naidu, whose mystic oriental atmos- 
phere Miss Ware has beautifully sus- 
tained in several songs. 

Miss Ware has not limited her work 
to songs. She has a one-act opera, 
“Undine,” to her credit, and is complet- 
ing the orchestral score of a three-act 
light opera that will have its premiére 
in New York as soon as it is finished. 
She has also lately published a_ suite 
for piano, which she will play in her 
Aeolian Hall program on the afternoon 
of Nov. 27. 


Her First “Talk” 


This occasion, Miss Ware’s first New 
York recital in several years, will be 
for the benefit of the Mary Fisher Home 
for Aged Musicians and All Brain 
Workers, an institution in which she 
has been interested for sometime and 
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erally favorable impression. 


pression of his art. But it 
though deeply poetic by nature. 
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complete understanding composer’s 


‘A HILSBERG 


A more than able technic was supplemented by a sensitive touch which enabled him 
his abilities to excellent advantage.—New York Herald. 


Scarlatti’s Pastorale Capriccio was played with fine effect. 
was a fine rhythmic grace.—New York Telegram, 


in music that called for delicacy of touch and grace of phrasing,’’ 
is not to be supposed that he did not rise to heights of emotion, 
Other papers speak in the same strain, confirming our own im- 
pression that Mr. Hilsberg is an artist of the first rank.—Musical Courier. 
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Pianist 


Late Professor at Royal Conservatory of Athens 


Acclaimed in New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, Oct. 22, 1923 


Debussy’s ‘‘Claire de Lune’’ found the pianist in the best mood, and he played smoothly and with 
In contrast to the quiet, delicate treatment of this work was that of 
Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz, done with bold emphasis of phrase, rich color scheme and proof of con- 
siderable power and delightful rhythmical gifts.—New York Times, October 23, 1923. 


He proved himself a wholly competent and emphatic artist.—New York Sun and Globe. 


to display 


His runs rippled charmingly. There 


Clear cut, skillful interpretation.—New York Tribune, 
Delicacy of touch and grace of phrasing.—New York Evening Mail, 


Ignace Hilsberg, a Polish pianist, made his American debut at Aeolian Hall and created a gen- 
As the Mail says: ‘‘Mr. Hilsberg was heard with particular pleasure 


which gives a very just im- 


Bach’s great A minor Toccata was played with much fire and tremendous sonority and yet never 
The Debussy numbers were well conceived and were played with 
idiom. 
and the future is a rich one.—Musical America. 


The artist’s foundation seems solid 
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Harriet Ware, Composer 


for which she hopes to make enough 
money at her recital to pay the interest 
on the mortgage. It is not her idea to 
present many new works in her pro- 
gram, in which she will have the assist- 
ance of Lucy Gates, soprano, and Mau- 


rice Tyler, tenor, but to give a re- 
hearing of many of her most popular 
songs. She says she is going to forget 
that she is in New York, cast tradition 
aside, and talk to her audience, just 
as she does so successfully before many 
clubs throughout the country. She has 
found that prefacing each group with 
an explanation of the song or by telling 
something of the poem or poet, has met 
with great favor ever since the time, 
three years ago, when she gave her first 
address in Cleveland. 

Arriving in that city on the day be- 
fore her concert, she was informed by 
the president of the club that she was 
expected to give a talk. Miss Ware 
demurred for she had never thought of 
doing such a thing and was terrified 
by the thought of it. That night she 
could not sleep, and had to summon a 
physician. He came to her room post- 
haste, listened to her heart and said 
she must have had a bad fright. “Yes,” 
cried Miss Ware, “I am having a most 
terrible fright,” and proceeded to tell 
him the cause. His burst of laughter 
helped to alleviate the condition and 
allay her fears, so that when she stood 
on the stage and began to talk, she 
soon forgot that she was before an audi- 
ence, for it seemed as if she were speak- 
ing to a circle of old friends. Since that 
time she has continued to speak in every 
program of her compositions and is 
anxious to discover if a New York audi- 
ence is very much different from one 
in any other part of the country. 

HAL CRAIN. 





OPEN-AIR CONCERT 
GIVEN IN HAVANA 


Pianist and Chamber Group 
Heard—Cuban Music 


Presented 
By Nena Benitez 


HAVANA, Nov. 10.—An open-air con- 
cert, a rare event in the Cuban capital, 
was given by the “Juventud Pro-Habana 
Mundial” Society in Central Park on 
the evening of Oct. 13. Hilda Fortuny, 
pianist, played works by Liszt and Bee- 
thoven-Rubinstein; Emilio Reinoso gave 
a Chopin Nocturne on the violin and 
Vicente Lanz had success with piano 
pieces, including a Danza by Cervantes, 
“a Comparsa” by Lecuona and “Puntos 
Guajiros.” The audience was enthusi- 
astic in its applause. 

Margot Rojas, a pupil of Alexander 
Lambert, was heard in recital at the 
National Theater on the afternoon of 
Oct. 20. Miss Rojas pleased a large 
audience with fine interpretations of a 
Prelude and Fugue by _ Bach-Liszt, 
Mozart’s ‘“Pastorale Variée,” Beetho- 
ven’s “Appassionata” Sonata and works 
of Chopin and Albeniz. 

The chamber music series at the Sala 
Falcon was opened with a morning con- 
cert on Oct. 23. The program included 
Haydn’s F Sharp Minor Quartet, a Trio 
in G by Mozart and Beethoven’s Quartet 
in D, for piano and strings. These were 
finely played by Mr. Falcon, pianist; Mr. 
Zertucha and Mr. Hospital, violinists; 
Amadeo Roldan, viola, and Alberto Rol- 
dan, ’cellist. 

A concert of Cuban music was given 
on the same morning at the National 
Theater, which is managed by Guillermo 
de Cardenas. The program was under 
the artistic direction of Mr. Lecuona, 
who played his “Suite Espanola” for 
piano and a group of his other composi- 
tions. Songs by Casals, Anckermann 
and others were sung by Rita Montaner, 
Maria Fantoli and Alsina. “Ausencia” 
by Prats and “Palomita Blanca” by 
Lecuona were much liked by the audi- 
ence. 


Enesco Coming Next Month 


Georges Enesco, Roumanian violinist, 
composer and conductor, who will be 
heard in America again after the first 
of the year, will sail for this country on 
the Aquitania on Dec. 18, four days after 
his Paris recital in the Salle Gaveau. 
He has been occupied with the orches- 
tration of his opera, “Oedipe,” and will 
make a tour before going to Paris. 


Detroit Hears Melba and Lamond 


DETROIT, Nov. 17.—An audience that 
filled Orchestra Hall for the first of the 
Philharmonic-Central Company’s series 
of concerts on Oct. 24 was enthralled 
by the singing of Dame Nellie Melba. 


Her program included the “Jewel Song” 
from “Faust,” a group of French and 
Russian songs, Dvorak’s “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me,” “Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes,” Burleigh’s arrange- 
ment of “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot’; 
and after half a dozen encores, as the 
audience still clamored for more, she 
sang “Home, Sweet Home” to her own 
accompaniment. Under the auspices of 
the Detroit Institute of Musical Art, 
I'rederic Lamond gave a piano recital in 
Orchestra Hall on the evening of Oct. 25, 
and stirred a large audience to great 
enthusiasm by his masterly playing of 
works by Brahms, Beethoven, Chopin 
and Liszt. 


Carl Friedberg to Visit Middle West and 
South 


Carl Friedberg, pianist, who has not 
played in this country for five years, 
will again appear in concert this winter. 
He will also have his Master Classes 
at the Institute of Musical Art. After 
the first of the year he will go on a tour 
to the Middle West and South. Mr. 
Friedberg has brought from Europe a 
number of new piano compositions which 
he will present for the first time in 
America. He recently completed a short 
tour through Holland and England. 





The State Symphony, Josef Stransky, 
conductor, has added the name of Mitja 
Nikisch to its list of soloists. He will 
play Beethoven’s “Emperor” Concerto on 
the evening of Jan. 27. 

The Washington Heights Musical Club 
will present Paul Shirley, viola d’amore 
player, and Reginald Boardman, pianist, 
in recital at the Plaza Hotel on the 
afternoon of Nov. 29. The program will 
include a Concerto for Viola d’Amore in 
D by Mr. Shirley, which will have its 
first New York presentation on this oc- 
casion, 
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DENVER’S SYMPHONY 
HAS NEW PLAYERS 


Gives Opening Concert— 
Lhevinne, Schmitz and 


Ponselle in Recitals 
By J. C. Wilcox 


DENVER, COLO., Nov. 17.—The Civic 
Symphony was greeted by a large and 
expectant audience at the opening con- 
cert of the second season on Friday 
evening of last week. With nearly 100 
players on the stage the orchestra made 
a brave showing. Horace E. Tureman 
had selected as the opening program 
Cherubini’s Overture to “‘Anacreon,” the 


Mozart Symphony in G Minor, two 
dances from “Prince Igor” by Borodin, 
and the “Sylvia” Ballet Suite by Delibes. 

Some thirty-five new members ap- 
peared in the orchestra, in some cases 
amateur players having taken the place 
of professionals. This considerable per- 
centage of new material explains suffi- 
ciently why the orchestra did not, in this 
first concert, produce as well-fused a 
tonal body as it did at the close of last 
season. Given more time Mr. Tureman 
will secure tonal unity. The items most 
appreciated were the Borodine dances 
and the Delibes Suite. Phyllis Perini 
Lee, soprano, was the soloist, singing 
“Caro Nome” and, as an encore, Glynn’s 
“Twilight.” The Denver Musicians’ So- 
ciety was at home to more than 150 
guests at Chappell House to meet Josef 
Lhevinne on Sunday, Oct. 28. Mr. 
Lhevinne appeared in the Robert Slack 
subscription series at the Auditorium the 
following evening. He had not played 
here in several years, and he charmed 
the ear with a tone that was always 
seductive, and awakened admiration by 
his impeccable technic. An uncommonly 
fine performance of the Schumann 
“Carnaval,” with which his program be- 
gan, was generally acclaimed as his most 
noteworthy accomplishment. He added 
several extras to the printed list. 

The Musicians’ Society and the Den- 
ver branch of the Franco-American 
Musical Society joined in giving a dinner 
to E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, on Tues- 
day evening, Oct. 30. The following 
evening the pianist gave a lecture- 
recital in Wolcott Auditorium, and he 
played a full recital program in the 
same hall on Nov. 1. He presented a 
considerable number of unfamiliar and 
highly interesting compositions by De- 
bussy, Ravel, Albeniz, Whithorne, and 
other moderns, as well as numerous 
examples of standard piano repertory. 
His playing was highly individual, vita! 
and interesting. In the modern com- 
positions he was especially successful, 
seeming to be master of unusual tech- 
nical facilities which enabled him to 
achieve uncannily mysterious effects in 
this impressionistic music. In his lecture 
on the inter-relation of the fine arts, 
he advanced most interesting views, and 
presented significant analogies between 
the arts of sound and of line. Mr. 
Schmitz was presented in his two recitals 
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by Mrs. Thomas Patterson Campbell and 
Helen Teats, local pianists and musical 
enthusiasts. 

Approximately 7000 people greeted 
Rosa Ponselle last evening when she 
made her third appearance here in the 
Oberfelder subscription concert course. 
Miss Ponselle had already demonstrated 
her ability to easily bridge the. great 
spaces of our Auditorium with her 
opulent and generous voice. She aroused 
much enthusiasm in her singing of 
operatic arias and songs. Stuart Ross 
was the accompanist. A highly effective 
moment of the evening was when Miss 
Ponselle sang the Kahn “Ave Maria” to 
the accompaniment of the great organ, 
played by Clarence Reynolds, piano and 
violin obbligato by Henry Trustman 
Ginsburg. 


TWO OPERA SINGERS 
STIR PORTLAND, ORE. 


Claire Dux and Tito Schipa 
Heard for First Time in 
Far Western City 


By Jocelyn Foulkes 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 17.—Claire 
Dux, soprano, appeared under the 
direction of the Elwyn Concert Bureau 
on Oct. 29, and Tito Schipa, tenor, gave 
a recital under the management of 
Steers-Coman on Oct. 31. 

The exquisite freshness of Miss Dux’s 
voice, her artistic phrasing and beauti- 
ful tone production were displayed in 


Mozart melodies, German and English 
from Bizet’s “Les 








songs, and arias 
Pécheurs de Perles” and _ Puccini’s 
“Bohéme.” The audience showed warm 


appreciation and she sang four encores. 
John Hopver of Seattle accompanied 
well and also added several solos to the 
program. 

Tito Schipa sang French, English. 
Spanish and Italian songs and arias 
from Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci,” Verdi’s 
“Rigoletto,” Donizetti’s “T,Elisir 
d’Amore” and Flotow’s “Martha.” His 
perfection in diction and the mood ex- 
pression completely won his audience, 
and he was recalled again and again, 
responding with eight encores. Fred- 
erick Longas’ playing of the accompani- 
ments and solo numbers was also an 
artistic treat. 





RECITALS IN SAN JOSE 





Faculty Members Share Pacific College 
Program—Club Active 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Nov. 17.—The second 
faculty recital of the College of Pacific 
was given in the College Auditorium on 
Oct. 23. Helen Fletcher Riddell, newly 
appointed vocal teacher, disclosed a clear 
lyric soprano in songs by Arne, Haydn, 
Thomas Morley, John C. Clifton, Thomas 
Simpson Cook, Voorhis, Pearl Curran, 
Richard Hageman, Robert H. Terry, 


John Prindle Scott and Sidney Homer. 
She also sang the “Jewel” Song from 
“Faust.” 

Jules T. Moullet of the piano depart- 
ment proved himself an admirable ac- 
companist. 

Sharing honors with Miss Riddell, 
Jessie S. Moore, pianist, won instant 
recognition as an artist. Her program 
included Bach, Tchaikovsky, Debussy, 
Dohnanyi and Rebikoff: numbers. 

The San Jose Music Study Club, which 
this year is featuring American music, 
held a most interesting session this week 
in the First Presbyterian Church and 
invited all local music-lovers to attend. 
Mrs. Pugh played an interesting group 
of organ numbers, preceded by explana- 
tory remarks, which added much to the 
appreciation of the audience. The works 
presented were by Erysinger, Dudley 
Buck. Stoughton, Cadman-Eddy and 
Diggle. Mrs. Morrish sang songs by 
Cadman, Elinor Remick Warren, Alice 
Barnett. Grace Freebey and Gertrude 
Ross. Mrs. Pugh played the accompani- 
ments in a sympathetic manner. 

R. M. FISHER. 


VISITORS LEAD IN 
SEATTLE CALENDAR 


Charles Hackett, Schipa and 
Grace Wood Jess Appear 
—Choral Concerts 


By David Scheetz Craig 

SEATTLE, Nov. 17.—Seattle acclaimed 
three visiting artists in recent appear- 
ances. Charles Hackett, tenor, in the 
first concert of the Katherine Rice series 
on Oct. 26, gave an admirable program, 
with Philip Warner at the piano. 

Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, appeared in an artistic re- 
cital under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club on Oct. 29, with Frederick 
Longas, pianist. 

Grace Wood Jess was also warmly 
greeted in one of her costume recitals, 
the first program of the Civic Music 
Club’s series on Oct. 26 at Plymouth 
Church. 

The First Presbyterian Church Choral 
Society sang Matthews’ cantata “The 
Everlasting Life” under the leadership 
of W. H. Donley, on Oct. 28. Lotta 
Logan Parsley, soprano; Florence Beeler, 
mezzo-contralto; Graham Morgan, tenor, 
and W. O. Hedberg, baritone, were the 
soloists. 

The Temple Chorus, connected with 
the First Methodist Church, sang under 
the baton of Montgomery Lynch, Gaul’s 
cantata, “The Holy City,” with Mrs. R. 
T. Pretlow, Ruby Ohman, Henry O. 
Price and Dr. R. L. Glase as soloists. 
Mrs. Montgomery Lynch was the organ- 
ist. 

The college chorus of the University 
of Washington, Dean Irving M. Glen in 
charge, will sing a concert arrangement 
of Wagner’s “Lohengrin” in the fall, 
and will perform in the spring an opera 
to be written for the University chorus 
by Don Wilson, whose “Bluebeard” was 
sung last July. The University Glee 
Club, which has elected Philip Glen, son 
of Dean Glen, as president of the organi- 
zation, will give its first concert on Nov. 
23, and will also go on tour. 





San Carlo Forces in Dallas 


DALLAS, TEx., Nov. 17.—Audiences of 
approximately 1800 and 2000 persons, 
respectively, greeted with acclaim the 
San Carlo Opera Company in two ex- 
cellent performances at the Fair Park 
Coliseum on the evenings of Nov. 6 and 
7, under the local management of Har- 
riet Bacon MacDonald and Mrs. Wesley 
Porter Mason. Verdi’s “Trovatore” and 
Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly” were the 
operas given, and in each work the cast 
presented was well balanced and thor- 
oughly equipped vocally and dramati- 
cally. CorA E. BEHRENDS. 





Ashley Pettis Visits Home-Town 


UKIAH, CAt., Nov. 17.—Ashley Pettis 
came to his home town recently. This 


ity is already nation-wide, appeared 
before a large audience at the State The- 
ater and received a splendid tribute. We 
claim him as one of our own and we are 
proud of him. His playing of an all. 
American program will profoundly in- 
fluence present-day composition. Musi. 
cians here and elsewhere are awaiting 
with keen interest the outcome and pos- 
sibilities of his effort to place Americar 
composers where they belong. Mr 
Pettis was introduced by Mayor G. P 
Anderson. At the close of the con 
cert the applause was so insistent that 
Mr. Pettis had to remain at the piano for 
fifteen minutes before the large audienc« 
dispersed. L. M. 





SAN ANTONIO CLUB GIVES 
CONCERT OF PRIZE WORKS 





Piano and Voice Numbers Presented at 
Organization’s First Meeting 
This Season 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 17.—The 
opening musicale of the San Antonio 
Musical Club, held recently at the St. 
Anthony Hotel, featured the prize-win- 
ning compositions in the 1922-23 State 
contest sponsored annually by this club. 
Mrs. Ellen Jane Lindsay, soprano, of 
Fort Worth, sang a Chinese song cycle. 
Nettie Tillett, also of Fort Worth, played 
a Piano Poem. A Concert Fugue by 
Helen Oliphant Bates, of San Antonio, 
winner of the second prize for piano, was 
played by Mrs. Julien Paul Blitz, as was 
the third prize-winning piano composi- 
tion, a Prelude by H. D. Guelick of Fort 
Worth. Two vocal compositions, “O 
Mother, My Love,” and “The River,” by 
Mrs. Daisy Sproull Marr, winner of the 
second prize, were sung by Mrs. Guy 
Simpson. Miss Tillett and Walter Dun- 
ham were the accompanists. A luncheon 
was tendered the visiting musicians Oct. 
23 at the St. Anthony Hotel. 

The music department of the Woman’s 
Club held the first meeting of the season 
under the new chairman, Mrs. A. L. 
Henderson. Mrs. F. L. Carson spoke of 
the thirteenth annual convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs at 
Asheville, N. C. The program was given 
by Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano; Henrietta 
Bruel, pianist; Charles Carruthers, bari- 
tone, and Ruth Herbst, cornetist. Ac- 
companists were Walter Dunham, Alice 
Mayfield, Elizabeth Scoggins and Mrs. 
Harry Leap. Clarence Magee spoke on 
Theodore Thomas. A chorus will be or- 
ganized in the department, with Mr. 
Magee as leader. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





San Diego Acclaims Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., Nov. 17.—Walter 
Henry Rothwell and the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra received an ova- 
tion when they opened their local series 
at the Spreckles Theater on Thursday 
evening, Nov. 8. A very large audience 
greeted the players and insistent calls 
for encores were made throughout the 
program, which included Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony, Delibes’ “Sylvia” Bal- 
let Suite and the Overture to Wagner’s 
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Awe of Critics Hampers Young Singer 


in Program-making, Inga Orner Believes 


NE of the chief difficulties which 

the young or little known singer 
has to contend with, is building pro- 
grams that will reveal his best artistic 
powers and at the same time please the 
eritics, in the opinion of Inga Orner, 
Norwegian soprano. Miss Orner, who 
is numbered among the season’s success- 
ful recitalists in New York, says that 
it is only the great who may dare to be 
natural and sing just the things they 
like and the songs that have the greatest 
appeal to their audiences. 

“IT am not against the critics,” Miss 
Orner declares, “for their approval can 
go a long way in furthering the career 
of a young singer, but I believe that 
every singer who does not enjoy the 
popularity of a Galli-Curci or a Mc- 


Cormack must feel a handicap in his 
awe of the critics. Audiences weary of 
too much solid material in most singers’ 
programs and would prefer songs that 
are more simple and have more senti- 
ment; but if the singer sings a group 
of such songs, the critics immediately 
say that he lacks discriminating taste. 
Of course, in the smaller cities, it is 
possible to sing songs that make a more 
popular appeal and that is why I like 











Thuel Burnham 
Pianist 
Draws largest recital audience of 


the season in Trenton, New Jersey, 
the evening of Nov. 9th. 


“The Erl-King of Schubert-Liszt was 
much applauded, while the Chopin 
group delighted the large audience 
by his splendid interpretations, bril- 
liant technique and singing tone. The 


MacDowell Polonaise developed a 
half-dozen encores.” — TRENTON 
GAZETTE. 


“Thuel Burnham delighted a large 
audience last evening at the audito- 
rium. He is a finished artist and 
was so well received that he had to 
give many encores.” — TRENTON 
EVENING TIMES. 
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to sing in outlying cities where there 
is a real response.” 

Miss Orner has traveled a long way 
since she left her home in Norway 
in her early ’teens and came to America 
to live with a relative. Her father was 
an intimate friend of Edward Grieg, 
who took an interest in the young girl’s 
voice and often taught her to sing his 
songs. Sometimes she was the first to 
try them, and when he was not pleased 
with the effect he would change the 
phrase. But it is not so much the 
things he taught her that have given 
her an interest and insight into his 
music, as it is her love for the songs 
of her native Norway. There is a cer- 
tain mysticism, a feeling of the North, 
in his works, she says, that makes them 
more attractive when sung by one who 
understands them thoroughly. 

Miss Orner received her first vocal 
training in America and went later to 
Paris, where she studied under Jean 
de Reszke, and to Milan, where she 
worked with Cesare Rossi. She made 
her operatic début as Gilda, and 
achieved such outstanding successes in 
this and as Marguerite and Violetta that 
she was engaged for prima donna réles 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Severing her connection with that or- 
ganization at the end of three years, 
she embarked on a series of concert 
tours that have carried her around the 
world and to most of the principal coun- 
tries and cities. She has been in the 




















Inga Orner, Norwegian Soprano 


Hawaiian Islands three times and has 
sung in Australia with much success. 
She is now booking her second world 
tour, and at the close of her season in 
America in the spring will leave again 
for Australia for a several months’ 
engagement. Miss Orner speaks fluently 
seven languages and expects to master 
the Spanish language before she visits 
South America next year. She will be 
heard in concert in America this winter 
and will sing with several Scandinavian 
singing societies. H. C. 





Elizabeth Gutman Sings in Washington 


Elizabeth Gutman, soprano, who has 
won distinction in the field of Russian 
and Jewish folk melodies, has been heard 
in several recitals, among which was 


one in Wilmington on Oct. 25, and in 
Washington on Nov. 6. The Washing- 
ton appearance was at the annual 
luncheon of the Rubinstein Club at the 
New Willard Hotel. She was ap- 
plauded in Benevenuti’s “Oi Kasala 
Mieni Mati,” a Ukrainian Folk-Song, an 
aria from Massenet’s “Hérodiade,” and 
Carpenter’s “Sleep that Flits in Baby’s 
Eyes.” Ruth Gervais was the accom- 
panist. 





Kansas Organists Meet in Lawrence 


LAWRENCE, KAN., Nov. 17.—The Kan- 
sas Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists held its annual meeting here 
on Oct. 24 and 25. An elaborate pro- 
gram was arranged by Prof. Charles 
Sanford Skilton and Helen Pendleton 


and included a recital by members from 
various cities of the State and a program 
by Pietro Yon, New York organist, 
whose playing of an all-American pro- 
gram was a feature of the convention. 
Addresses were given by Daniel A. 
Hirschler of Emporia, Alfred Hubach 
of Independence and Donald A. Swarth- 
out of this city. Others who took part 
were Henry V. Stearns of Topeka, Mrs. 
Pearl Emley Elliott of Kansas City, 
William A. Downing of this city, Mrs. 
Paul R. Utt of Ottawa and Powell 
Weaver of Kansas City. 





Aldo Franchetti Conducts “Butterfly” in 
Many Southern Cities 


Aldo Franchetti, conductor of the All- 
Star San Carlo Opera Company which 
is presenting “Butterfly” on tour, has 
been received enthusiastically in the 
Scuth, where the company is now tour- 
ing. The cast is headed by Tamaki 
Miura, Japanese soprano, and includes 
Elvira Leveroni, Colin O’More and Giulio 
Fergosi. 
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Dancers Draw Crowd in 
Washington 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 17.—Under the 
local management of T. Arthur Smith, 


Inc., Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the 
Denishawn Dancers gave a performance 
on Thursday afternoon, Nov. 1, that 
greatly delighted an audience that 
crowded the New National Theater to 
its utmost capacity. Mrs. Frank P. 
Howard, soprano, and Charles T. Ferry, 
composer-pianist, provided musical illus- 
tration for a lecture on “Washington, 
Our National Shrine,” given by Charles 
Colfax at the convention of the United 
Typothetae of America in the ballroom 
of the New Willard on the evening of 
Oct. 29. Netta Craig, soprano, sang at 
a breakfast of the Democratic Club, at 
the Wardman Park Hotel on Nov. 2. 
Mrs. Bertram Trennis was the accom- 
panist. 


Denishawn 





Frederic Lamond, pianist, will give his 
second Beethoven program in New York 
in Aeolian Hall on the evening of Dec. 
12. This will be his final New York ap- 


pearance this season. 


WATERBURY CLUBS ACTIVE 





School Organizations Show Marked 
Growth—Soprano Gives Recital 

WATERBURY, CONN., Nov. 17.—Music in 

the schools is waking up wonderfully 


this fall. The Crosby High School Glee 
Club has been reorganized, and more 
than 100 students have enrolled. The 


club is under the supervision of Miss 
Griffin, who teaches music at the three 
high schools. The club was formed to 
give talented pupils a chance to show 
their ability and to develop their talents. 
Heretofore the boys have been decidedly 
in the minority, but this year a special 
class has been formed for boys. Out 
of the 100 or more enrolled, half have 
been selected for general musical ex- 
cellence and natural ability, and to these 
will be given special individual instruc- 
tion. 

The Clef Club consists of twelve stu- 
dents chosen because of exceptional musi- 
cal excellence and natural ability. It 
will rehearse weekly for special and solo 
work. A concert by this glee club is 
planned for the winter if the work of 
the pupils warrants it. 

The choir of the First Congregational 
Church, which did such noteworthy work 
last year, has been reorganized for the 
present season. The officers are: 
President, Robert W. Clark; vice-presi- 
dents, soprano section, Marion Cadwell; 
alto section, Florence Jessell; tenors, E. 
D. Tullar; basses, John Barrett; secre- 
tary, Bernice Harper; treasurer, Helen 
King, and librarian, Gertrude Boulden. 
Several musical services will be given 
during the season. “The Song of Thanks- 
giving” by Maunder, which is sung each 
year, is now being rehearsed under the 
direction of Alvin Gillett. 

In addition to its Glee Club, Crosby 
High School has an orchestra of which 
the string section alone totals over fifty 
players. A band has also been formed 
of members of the brass section. 

Geraldine Farrar gave a recital in 
Poli’s Palace on a recent Sunday after- 
noon. Mme. Farrar was assisted by 
Henry Weldon, baritone, and Joseph Mal- 
kin. ’cellist. There was a large audience 
and the singer received a hearty wel- 
come. Claude Gotthelf was the accom- 
panist. Mrs. OSCAR W. NOBLE, 





Imandt to Play Chausson Work with 
Piano and Organ Accompaniment 


In his first New York recital in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of Dec. 1, 
Robert Imandt, French violinist, will 
have the accompaniment of both piano 
and organ in Chausson’s Poéme, the 
fourth number in his program. Mr. 
Imandt has played this work many 
times abroad with orchestra, and has 
found that the addition of the organ 
makes it an effective recital number. 
Raymond Bauman will be at the piano, 
and Theodore Strong will be the organist. 
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New Publications Bring Rich Material for Singers 
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By SYDNEY DALTON 


RATORIO singing in America may or may not be doomed. 


In some 


places the conditions of modern life have made it difficult to maintain 
choral societies, as shown by the symposium recently presented by MUSICAL 


AMERICA. 


In other places choruses flourish, but whether or not the diffi- 


culties of gaining a hearing influence our composers, it is a fact that they 
rarely turn to the oratorio form as a medium of expression, and the works 
received for review practically never exceed the proportions of a cantata. 


Oratorios are even rarer than chamber music. 


As we seek to recall the 


oratorios written by American composers we remember Horatio Parker’s 
“Hora Novissima,” and Paolo Gallico’s recent prize-winning “Apocalypse,” 


but soon find ourselves slowing up in the list of titles. 


With few exceptions 


even the cantatas are designed primarily for performance by church choirs 


and not large bodies of singers. 
1 as + 


Among the new can- 
tatas of seasonable in- 
terest is one by James 
Cantata W. Clokey, entitled 

“When the Christ 
Child Came” (Boston: C. C. Birchard 
& Co.), with text by Laura Spencer 
Portor. There are parts for four solo 
voices and chorus, with organ accom- 
paniment, or, if a more elaborate per- 
formance is desired, there is an orches- 
tration. Mr. Clokey has written some 
delightful music, in the true Christmas 
spirit. It opens with a short instru- 
mental introduction, followed by a pi- 
anissimo chorus that is both charming 
and simple; a chorus that establishes 
the character of the work as a whole. 
Bits of descriptive writing here and 
there are well conceived and show the 
composer to be the possessor of a lively 
musical imagination. There are no com- 
plexities in these forty pages, and fre- 
quent, though not over-long, solos, re- 
duce the chorus work to proportions well 
—" the capabilities of a good average 
choir. 


“When the 
Christ Child 


Came,” a 


* * * 


Settings by Of three songs by 


David David Nyvall, Jr., en- 
Nyvall, Jr. titled “The Mother at 
the Cradle,” “Oft in 


the Stilly Night” and “Indian Love 
Call” (The Arthur P. Schmidt Co.), the 
first and last have merit and a certain 
interest in which the setting of Moore’s 
poem does not share. There is a touch 
of originality in the cradle song, a 
crooning lilt that is both simple and 
effective. The last eight bars, sung un- 
accompanied and dying away on the 
word “sleep,” are a happy thought and 
probably more original than any other 
idea in the three songs. This and the 
setting of Moore’s “Oft in the Stilly 
Night” are dedicated to Mme. Schumann 
Heink. In attempting to capture some- 
thing of the poet’s lucid ease in the lat- 
ter, the composer has veered toward the 
commonplace. The Indian song is dedi- 
cated to Charles Wakefield Cadman, and. 
while it in no way trespasses upon the 
ideas of the composer of the “American 
Indian Songs,” it acknowledges his in- 
fluence. In itself, however, it possesses 
merit. For this song and the first, G. A. 
Grant-Schaefer, turning from composi- 
tion to the poet’s calling, has supplied 
the words. 

From the same publisher there is a 
setting of “Onaway, Awake, Beloved,” 
from Longfellow’s “Hiawatha,” by Cuth- 
bert Harris. A commonplace tuneful- 
ness and rhythmic flow are its main 
assets. All these songs are for both 
high and low voices. 


* * * 


A Group of George A. Burdett has 
Worth While written several good 
Organ organ solos based on 
Numbers well-known hymn 


tunes. Two of recent 
publication are a “Cradle Song” on “St. 
Sylvester” (Jesus, Tender Shepherd) 
and a Postlude on “St. Gertrude,” better 
known as “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 
Both are excellent numbers for the 
church organist. They maintain the 
devotional spirit of the original melo- 
dies without becoming dry or uninter- 
esting. The composer has decorated 
them in an imaginative manner and with 
good taste. They have something of the 
freedom of improvisations but well-knit 
improvisations. Church organists will 
find them useful. 

From the same press (The Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) come two numbers by 
Rossetter G. Cole, entitled “Hymnus” 
and “Summer Fancies.” The latter is 
the more interesting (for this piece the 
composer suggests, in a footnote, that 
the title “Pastoral Meditations” should 


be used when performed during a church 








service, a suggestion that is not without 
a touch of humor). Mr. Cole has done 
very well with a rather characterless 
theme. Finally there is an “Oriental 
Sketch” by Arthur Foote, dedicated to 
his confrére, Sumner Salter. It is a 
reprint of a piece published some 
twenty-four years ago and is quite as 
attractive now as it was in its early 
days: a bright little idea, skillfully han- 
dled by a composer who always has 
something to say. 

* . 
In an appropriate 
cover, splashed with 
blue, orange, red, 
white and green, gay 
as a fair day on a spring afternoon, 
comes a set of piano pieces by Poldow- 
ski, entitled “Caledonian Market” (Lon- 


A Caledonian 
Market as Seen 
by Poldowski 


don: J. & W. Chester, Ltd.). There 
are eight of them in all, a variegated 
collection, some characteristic, some 


humorous, others noisy, but all more or 
less original and interesting. The inter- 
est does not always signify either satis- 
faction or agreement. The piquancy 
and cleverness of music that finds its 
inspiration in hawkers’ cries, the jangle 
of street cars or a brawl is losing its 
flavor, and we are returning to the idea 
—which most musicians believed from 
the first—that music is outclassed in 
that field, and its best efforts are feeble 
when compared to literature, for ex- 
ample. In this set of pieces by Poldow- 
ski there is, indeed, much cleverness and 
undoubted originality; but, too, there is 
much ugliness and garishness. With the 
exception of two numbers—one a “Musi- 
cal Box,” whose ancient, simple tinkle 
has been vastly sophisticated—the entire 
suite is written on three staves, though 
all of the music is well within the possi- 
bilities of the conventional two. The 
“Street Hawkers” is garish but sug- 
gestive, and there is a comic, or, to use 
one of the composer’s terms, a “mincing” 
pretense about the “Bloomsbury Waltz.” 
On the other hand, “Child Talking to 
the Cat” and “The Bouncing Ball” are 
mere musical doggerel. The last num- 
ber, “Picture of Clowns,” is harshly and 


curiously fascinating. 
* * * 


Two Songs Two songs bv Donald 
by Donald Tweedy, “A Late 
Tweedy Lark,” for medium 


voice, and “The Little 
Angels of Heaven,” for high voice (G. 
Schirmer), invite attention because of 
their individuality. There is serious 
musicianship and considerable thought 
in them, and it is these characteristics, 
rather than any lyric or melodic spon- 
taneity, that ey them to stand out. 
“A Late Lark,” a setting of W. E. Hen- 
ley’s poem, paints a twilight picture that 
is striking: a calm, sustained and medi- 
tative song possessing character and 
meaning. Mr. Tweedy sets his texts 
with care and understanding. His sense 
of values between words and music is 
finely drawn, compensating in a degree 
for his complexity of of musical thought. 


Easy Teaching 
Pieces for 
Piano 


Edwin Vaile McIntyre 
has the knack of writ- 
ing easy teaching 
pieces that are not 
only tuneful and calculated to hold the 
interest of the young pianist, but at the 
same time designed to meet and over- 
come a variety of technical difficulties, 
sugar-coating them in diverting melo- 
dies. His “At-a-lo-wa Melodies,” Op. 
51, are five in number, entitled “Grand- 
mother’s Spinning Wheel,” “The Old 
Mill Wheel,” “Sweet Jasmine,” “Spring- 
time” and “The Harpist” (The Willis 
Music Co.). Opus 52 consists of three 
further pieces from the At-a-lo-wa 
series: a “Fairy Dance,” “Fleur- de-lys” 
and “Song of the Bells.” All these 
pieces are for second and third grade 
pupils, and a commendable point of each 


is the Lesson Feature, in which the 
particular problem of tone production or 
technique with which it deals is ex- 
plained. 

* * * 

Continuing his series 
of transcriptions for 
the harp, Carlos Sal- 
zedo has recently 
added Couperin’s Sarabande, from “Qua- 
triéme Concert Royal,” and the better 
known Chaconne by Durand (G. Schir- 
mer). Mr. Salzedo’s transcriptions are, 
of course, authoritative, and he has 
treated these numbers with the same 
degree of skill and understanding of the 
instrument that he has shown in former 
works. Those harpists, however, who 
fail to understand the signs used in 
these transcriptions will have to seek 
their interpretation in a work by Mr. 
Salzedo, which he is careful to mention 
in a footnote. 


More Tran- 
scriptions by 


Carlos Salzedo 


* * * 


It is a merry and in- 


Merry Song of 
vigorating note that 


“The Piper, 


Spring” sounds in Ernest New- 

ton’s song, “The Piper, 
Spring” (London: Edwin Ashdown, 
Ltd.). Its fun and care-free lightness 


are its chief attributes and are sufficient 
to gain it a place, for which the pub- 
lisher has prepared by printing it in 
three keys. There is something very 
English about this trifle. So many of 
the composers over there sing spring 
songs in much this same manner and 
with a facility that in itself is an at- 
traction. 


* * ok 
Two Piano “Hesitation” and 
Pieces by “Hanushka,” by Ru- 


Rudolf Friml dolf Friml (Harold 
Flammer), possess the 
rhythmic deftness of the experienced 
composer of light, popular music, and 
their merit lies in this quality and an 
easy tunefulness which is always part 
of Mr. Friml’s work. Both are simple 
to play and the honors probably go to 
“Hanushka,” a little two-part number 
that has an agreeable trick of syncopa- 
tion. 

* * * 

Homer Nearin g’s 
“Scenes from a Mexi- 
can Desert” (The H. 
W. Gray Co.) was 
originally published as 
a suite of organ pieces, but their popu- 


Mexican 
Scenes Tran- 
scribed for 
Piano 
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larity has now demanded a piano ver- 
sion. They are five in number “Sand 
Drifts,” “The Cactus,” “Mirage,’ ” “Cru- 
ceta” and “The Adobe Mission.” Each 
is decidedly worth while and makes a 
good piano solo. Even in this version, 
however, it is obvious that they are stil] 
more delightful in the idiom of the 
organ. There is real inspiration in the 
composer’s ideas and he clothes them in 
rich, harmonic vesture. 
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Negro Music Wins Increasing Recognition 


Molk-Songs of the Race Gain More Distinct Place in the Artistic Life of America — Fisk 
University Singers Plan Another Tour, and May Visit Europe — Hampton Singers 
Conclude Successful Season—Many Soloists Prepare for Recitalsk—Negro Organizations 


Adopt National Hymn 


a 


By CLEVELAND G. ALLEN 


fp past season has been an interest- 
Ling one in the development of Negro 
music, for there has been observed a 
steady advance which is giving Negro 
musie and the Negro artist a more dis- 
tinct place in the musical life of the coun- 
try. Increased interest is being taken 
in the development and preservation of 
Negro folk-songs. These songs are now 
studied seriously, and more and more 
their value and beauty are being recog- 
nized. One of the strongest agencies 
in the development of the Negro folk- 


songs is the National Association of 
Negro Musicians. 

A great loss was suffered this year 
through the death of David Irwin Mar- 
tin, director of the Martin-Smith Music 
School. The school under his leadership 
had grown to an enrollment of 500 pupils 
and a strong faculty of graduate teach- 
ers. It gives a thorough course in the 
various branches of music, leading to a 
diploma, and it was the ambition of Mr. 
Martin to make the school a great na- 
tional conservatory among Negroes. Be- 
sides being director of the school, he was 
the head of the violin department. As 
a recognition of his musicianship he was 
appointed the first director of the Music 
School Settlement for Colored People in 
New York. 


Fisk Singers May Go to Europe 


The Fisk University Singers, have 
successfully toured the States this year. 
Ever since 1871, when Fisk Uni- 
versity sent out its first group of culti- 
vated singers to introduce the folk music 
to the world, this institution has been 
foremost in its endeavors to save the 
music of the Negro. John Wesly 
Work, director of music at Fisk, was 
heard for the first time at these concerts 
in a song of his own composition, “The 
Negro Love Song.” Mrs. Work sang as 
a soloist many of the well-known spiri- 
tuals. Rev. J. A. Meyers, tenor, con- 
tinues as the leading singer with the 
Fisk Quartet. 

The tour this season will be over much 
of the ground already covered, and there 
is some talk that the singers will even- 
tually go to Europe. The Fisk Univer- 
sity Conservatory is one of the leading 
institutions of this kind in the country, 
and some of the foremost Negro artists 
have come from it, including Augustus 
Lawson, pianist; Sylvia Ward Olden, 


soprano; Hazel Thomas, pianist; Andra- 
des Lindsay, pianist and teacher, and 
Sonoma Talley, prize winner at the In- 
stitute of Musical Art. 
Fisk University 
unique buildings in America. 


Jubilee Hall at 
is one of the most 
It was 
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erected from the proceeds raised by the 
first group of singers that left Fisk in 
1871. 

Roland Hayes, Negro tenor, has met 
with decided success in Europe. He is 
returning to America this fall and will 
appear as soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony. He is to sing in New York early 
in December. Mr. Hayes, who was born 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., received his early 
education at Fisk University and most 
of his musical training in Boston. 

Carl Diton, Negro pianist, in his re- 
citals this season, has played several of 
his own compositions, among them mod- 
ern arrangements of many of the Negro 
spirituals. He takes a keen interest in 
the music of the Negro and much of his 
work as a composer has been along the 
line of the preservation of this music. 
For several years he was the director of 
music at Taladega College. He resides 
in Philadelphia. 


Hampton’s Educational Campaign 


The Hampton Singers of Hampton 
Institute have had a successful season. 
The work of these singers is a part of the 
educational campaign of Hampton to 
make known throughout the country the 
work that that Institute is doing for the 
education of the Negro. The director of 
music at Hampton is R. Nathaniel Dett, 
composer, who has made this department 
a strong feature of the school’s work. 

Sylvia Ward Olden, soprano, who has 
taken an extensive course of study with 
Frank La Forge, opened her concert sea- 
son at the Grace Congregational Church, 
New York, on Oct. 12. Her tour will 
carry her throughout the country. She 
resides in Washington, but is a native 
of New Orleans. Mrs. Olden is a gradu- 
ate of Fisk Conservatory. 


National Hymn Adopted 


“Lift Every Voice and Sing” is now 
being adopted by Negro organizations as 
the national Negro hymn. It is a stir- 
ring martial hymn, depicting the strug- 
gle and rise of the Negro from his slave 
days to the present time. The song is 
being taught in all of the Negro schools 
and colleges, and it has also been adopted 
as the hymn of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 
The words of the song were written by 
James Weldon and the music by J. Rosa- 
mond Johnson. 

Abbie Mitchell, who appeared recently 
in recital at the Mother Zion A. M. E. 
Church, returned not long since from 
Europe. At this recital she sang arias 
from “Faust” and “Carmen” and sev- 
eral numbers in French, German and 
Italian. 

In order to stimulate interest in musi- 
cal activities and to provide an opening 
for Negro artists, the New York Urban 
League has organized a series of concerts 
for this season. In the first of the series, 
at the National Baptist Church, the art- 
ists were Mr. and Mrs. John Eckles, Paul 
Robeson, Hazel Thomas, Mary Mason 
and Errington and Constance Kerr. 

The writer will give his lecture-recital 
on “The History and Origin of Negro 
Folk-songs” this season. He has added 
many new features to it and plans to do 
more extensive research this season. The 
writer studied voice placement at the 
Angelus Academy of Music, where he 
won a short scholarship. 

Nicholas Balanta Taylor, who is study- 
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ing at the Institute of Musical Art, will 
appear in recitals this season and give 
many of his own compositions. Mr. 
Taylor came to America in 1921 to fur- 
ther his studies in music and to make a 
study of the American Negro music for 
comparative work in his development of 
African music. One of his compositions, 
a string quartet, was played at the In- 
stitute of Musical Art in one of the stu- 
dent recitals. He was born in Sierre 
Leone, Africa. 

John H. Eckles, tenor, and Mrs. 
Eckles, soprano, will appear’ in 
song recitals this season and tour the 
country. They are pupils of Fernando 
Maero, who assisted them in their open- 
ing recital, and Hazel Thomas, pianist, 
was also one of the assisting artists. 


Quartet Plans Tour 


The Manhattan Harmony, Negro 
quartet, will travel extensively through 
the country this season giving recitals. 
The solcist with the quartet is Marie B. 
Hosuton, who was educated at the Ober- 
lin Conservatory. The accompanist is 
Lorenzo F. Dyer, a Conservatory gradu- 
ate and organist at the Mount Olivet 
Baptist Church. The members of the 
quartet are Charles Simmons, tenor; J. 
A. Bowers, baritone; Harold Desverny, 
tenor and William Veasey, bass. 

Roy B. Tibbs, professor of pianoforte 
at Howard University, announces sev- 
eral recitals at the University this sea- 
son. 

Nora Douglas Holt Ray, pianist, who 
has been spending several weeks in 
Kurope, recently gave a_ recital in 
Geneva, Switzerland. Mme. Ray will re- 
turn to America soon and appear in a 
number of recitals. 

Hazel Harrison, pianist, will be heard 
again this season in recital. 

John W. Work, Jr., son of John 
W. Work of Fisk University, will study 
this season at the Institute of Musical 
Art. He is a tenor singer and has trav- 
eled extensively with the Fisk University 
Singers. He will appear in song recitals 
this season in New York. 

Bangor Hears New Polish Pianist 

BANGOR, ME., Nov. 17.—Fela Rybier, 
voung Polish pianist, made her first 
American appearance on the evening of 
Nov. 1 in the Memorial Parlors here, and 
was greeted by a large and demonstra- 
tive audience. Her program included a 
Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue, Pade- 
rewski’s Theme, Variation and Fugue, 
Seriabin’s Prelude and Nocturne for left 
hand alone, Liszt’s “Spanish” Rhapsody, 
and pieces by Scarlatti-Tausig, Glinka- 
Balakireff, and Rachmaninoff. Her play- 
ing throughout was characterized by 
technical brilliance, beautiful singing 
tone, and genuine interpretative art. 

JUNE L. BRIGHT. 








Indianapolis College of Music Sponsors 
Concert 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 17.—The first 
concert sponsored by the recently reor- 
ganized Indiana College of Music and 
Fine Arts was given by Maya Heer- 
mann, ’cellist, assisted by Emma Remp- 
fer Whitehouse, mezzo-contralto, and 
Willoughby D. Boughton, pianist, on the 
evening of Nov. 6. The college, of 
which Horace Whitehouse is president 


and musical directer, has a large enroll- 
ment and is planning many activities 
during the season. The list of teachers 
includes the names of Mr. Boughton, 


Eleanor Beauchamp, Mrs. Paul E. 
Brown, Lenora Coffin, May Gorsuch, 


Arthur Graham, Gladys Loucks, Flora 
E. Lyons, Laura Craig Poland, Lucile 
Yow, Harlowe Fenn Dean, Arnold Spen- 
cer, Ruth Tevis Spencer, Emma Remp- 
fer Whitehouse, P. Marinus Paulsen, 
Ivan Theodore Smith, Reid Whisler, 
Pasquale Montani, Mrs. E. M. Saunders, 
Frank Percival, Horace Mitchell, Alice 
Baxter-Mitchell, Florence Forbes, Ruth 
O’Neil Bellew and Robert Lester. 


Reading Society Prepares Program for 
First Concert 


READING, PA., Nov. 17.—The Reading 
Choral Society, N. Lindsay Norden, con- 
ductor, will give its first program of the 
season in the Strand Theater on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 20. The Society will have 
the assistance of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in the performance of Brahms’ 
“Song of Destiny,” Liszt’s “Thirteenth 
Psalm,” Reinecke’s “Evening Hymn” 
and one or two other short works. Be- 
cause of the fact that there has been 
little change in the membership of the 
organization during the four years of 
its existence, Mr. Norden has been able 
to bring it to a high plane of excellence, 
especially in a cappella singing. 








Lester Donahue, pianist and teacher, 
has opened his New York studio on 
Madison Avenue and_ Thirty-second 
Street. 














A Master Builder 
of Concert Programs 


POUIS GRAVEURE is known 
o America not only as one of 
the greatest singers of our 


generation but also as the program 
artist par excellence whose fine dis- 
cernment in selecting the song pig- 
ments for his concert palette has 
brought him fame from coast to 
coast. 


At his first New York concert of the 
season on November 18th, in Town 
Hall, Mr. Graveure gave the first 
public hearing to a new song, with 
tremendous success. 


WOULD YOU GO SO 
SOON? 


BY BAINBRIDGE CRIST 
.60 


Usual discount. Order from your own dealer. 


“Everything in Music’’ 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


Cooper Square New York 
Branch Stores in Boston and Chicago. 
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‘‘Sorrentino’s yoice is mellow and intense—he was superb.”’ 


Sorrentino has a direct way of appealing to an au- 
throws aside artifice and relies upon a sheer 
beauty of voice quality and a clean, articulation to interpret 
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In Second Re-engagement in Baltimore 


Immediate Return Booked for 2 Additional Appearances 
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PORTLAND, ORE.—Ella Connell Jesse of 
Portland, piano instructor, won a schol- 
arship in the master class of E. Robert 
Schmitz in Chicago, in the summer. 


* * * 


LONG BEACH, CAL.—Helen M. Sargent 
presented several pupils in recital at the 
Municipal Auditorium. Ethel Willard 
Putnam, Pauline Farquhar and Jane 
Stanley gave studio recitals for their 
pupils. 

* * * 

SEATTLE, WaASH.—Vocal pupils of 
Magnus Petersen and dramatic students 
of Edith E. Gattis were heard recently 
in concert. Frederick Feringer was 
accompanist.—Gertrude Drumm pre- 
sented her pupils lately in a piano 
recital. 

ok ~ * 

WICHITA, KAN.—The following named 
students of the Petrone-Enoch Institute 
of Musical Art appeared in a recent re- 
cital at the studio in the Butts Building: 
Lucia Hill, Eugenia Perry, Mrs. Jessie 
Embray, Ethel Mae Brown, Mrs. H. T. 
Geeder, Geneva van Leu, Marguerite 
van Leu. 

* * a 

ROME, GA.—The November meeting of 
the Music Club was devoted to the study 
of Russian music. Miss Lamer played 
piano numbers by Leschetizky, Schiitt, 
Liadoff and Rubinstein. Mrs. Paul 
White sang a group of songs and Mrs. 
Benjamin Yancey read a paper on 
“‘When I Heard Chaliapin Sing.” 


* * * 


MASON City, Iowa.—A new plan has 
been adopted in the High School music 
department this year in order to pre- 
pare the pupils for glee club work. Spe- 
cial singing classes are held in school 
hours, open to any student who wishes 
to become a member. At present there 
are eight of these classes, each contain- 
ing twentv-five students. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—Eleanor Shaw, 
pianist, and Fred Sheffield Child, tenor, 
appeared in an interesting recital at the 
Masonic Auditorium recently under the 
auspices of O. J. DeMoll and company.— 
The MacDowell Music Club, Georgia E. 
Miller, director, presented Eleanor Col- 
born, pianist, and Elizabeth Waters, 
soprano, in a recital at the club’s studio. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—George Hotchkiss 
Street, Kathryn Crysler Street, Mar- 
jorie Trotter, Eda Trotter and Bruce 
Knowlton are presenting students in bi- 
monthly recitals at their combined stu- 
dios—The Carrie Jacobs Bond Musical 
Club, directed by Carrie R. Beaumont, 
met at the home of Mary Elizabeth 
Ewing recently—Jocelyn Foulkes lately 
talked to the students at Hill Military 
Academy on the development of the 
Symphony. 

* ok * 

SEATTLE, WAsSH.—At the first meet- 
ing this season of the Seattle Clef Club, 
the following officers were elected: 


Arnold J. Gantvoort, dean of the Cornish : 


School, president; A. F. Venino, vice- 
president; Arville Belstad, secretary; 
Orill V. Stapp, treasurer, and Dean 
Irving M. Glen and Carl Page Wood, 
executive members. Dean Glen and 
Messrs. Venino and Wood are members 
of the music faculty of the University 
of Washington. 
* * 

East ORANGE, N. J.—A_ program, 
made up chiefly of the pianist’s own 
compositions and other modern works, 
brought an enthusiastic audience to the 
Woman’s Club to hear a recital by Anton 
Bilotti on the evening of Nov. 8. The 
young pianist exhibited great technical 
facility and beauty of touch and im- 
pressed his hearers also by the delicacy 
and cleverness of his compositions. The 
recital was given under the local man- 
agement of Mrs. William S. Nelson. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Music Club, Mrs. 
DeLos Hill, president, gave its first morn- 
ing program of the fall season in the 
auditorium of the Women’s Club, re- 
cently. Those taking part were May 
Lansing, Helen Schaid, Hazel Wood, 
Lilouise Smith Green, Wilford Watters 
and Charles Beaton. The Fine Arts 
Club presented Sherrard Wilcox Pollard, 
assisted by Fannie Hogshead Clothier in 
“Poetry in Porcelaine.” The Metro- 
politan Theater Orchestra assisted. 

ce * * 


New Lonpon, CONN. — Frederick 
Weld, baritone, and William Bauer, or- 
ganist, members of the faculty of Con- 
necticut College, gave an enjoyable reci- 
tal in the First Methodist Church on a 
recent evening. The proceeds were 
for the benefit of the Church Music Fund 
and the Endowment Fund of the College. 
The program included Guilmant’s So- 
nata, Op. 42; the Toccata from Widor’s 
Fifth Symphony, an aria from Parker’s 
“Hora Novissima” and Brahms’ “Though 
I Speak with the Tongues of Men.” 

* * * 

TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—The season of 
faculty and artists concerts at Florida 
State College had a brilliant opening on 
Nov. 5 when Mildred Ester Harter, so- 
prano, and Frances J. Moore, violon- 
cellist, gave a joint program. Miss 
Harter has a voice of lovely quality and 
sang with fine tone production and un- 
derstanding. Miss Moore showed thor- 
ough musicianship in her interpreta- 
tions. Ella Scoble Opperman, dean of 
the School of Music, and Gladys Mosely 
gave artistic support as accompanists. 

* * * 

WIcHITA, KAN.—Mrs. Laura Reed 
Yaggy, violinist of Hutchinson, with 
Mrs. J. C. Newman at the piano, gave 
the opening program of the Saturday 
Afternoon Musical Club recently.—Sam- 
uel Burkholder, pianist of the Wichita 
College of Music and Dramatic Art, 
gave a recital before the students of 
Mount Carmel Academy.—The West 
Side Presbyterian Church has placed a 
contract for a two-manual organ with a 
chime of twenty bells, which will be in- 
stalled about the first of January. The 
organ will cost $6,000. 

* * * 

DeEtTrROIT.—A noteworthy concert was 
presented by the Tuesday Musicale in 
Memorial Hall on the morning of Nov. 
6. Mrs. Theodore O. Leonard opened 


the program (of which she was i 
charge) with a paper on “What the N: 
tional Federation of Music Clubs Ain 
to Do.” Otis Igelman of Indianapoli 
the violin winner in the Indiana Stai 
Contest of 1923, played numbers b 
Saint-Saéns, Sarasate and  Dvora! 
Kreisler. Mathilde Garvett Kesler, p 
ano winner in the National District Co: 
test of 1923, contributed a well-balanc: 
group of piano pieces, and Kathry 
Strong, voice winner in the Michiga 
State Contest of 1923, contributed se 
eral charming songs. lIrenee Berge 
prize composition, “Spring in Sicily 
had a sterling presentation and w: 
greeted with unstinted applause. Mr 
Muriel Mager! Kyle, soprano, and Eliz: 
zeth Bennett, contralto, assisted in t! 
performance, as did Margaret Mann 
bach, piano; Camilla Hubel, flute; Hele» 
Burr Brand, harp, of the Tuesday Mus - 
cale, and A. Luconi, clarinet; T. Byrn. 
oboe; J. Schon, bassoon, and G. Stimn., 
French horn player of the Detroit Sym- 


phony. 
* * * 


BANGoR, Me.—The annual meeting of 
the Eastern Maine Musical Associatio 
was held on Monday evening, Nov. 5, at 
the Chamber of Commerce. The stock- 
holders re-elected Wilfred A. Hennessy 
clerk and the following board of direc- 
tors: Frank S. Ames, Machias; Frank 
R. Atwood, Harry D. Benson, Franklin 
E. Bragg, Lyman Blair, Greenville; 
Albert E. Bass, E. L. Cleveland, Hou!- 
ton; Harry L. Crabtree, Ellsworth; 
Douglas A. Crocker, Willard H. Cum- 
mings, Skowhegan; Mrs. Sarah P. 
Emery, Henry B. Eaton, Calais; Wil- 
fred A. Finnegan, A. Langdon Freese, 
Hon. F. E. Guernsey, Dover-Foxcroft; 
Wilfred A. Hennessy, Harold Hinckley, 
Harry W. Libbey, Roland J. Sawyer, 
William McC. Sawyer, Otis Skinner. 
Adelbert W. Sprague, Louis C. Stearns 
Clarence C. Stetson, the Hon. W. H. 
Waterhouse, Old Town. Following the 
meeting of the stockholders, the board of 
directors completed its organization by 
the selection of Douglas A. Crocker, 
president; Otis Skinner, vice-president; 
Wilfred A. Hennessy, secretary, and 
Mrs. Sarah P. Emery, treasurer. The 
executive committee was composed of 
Harry D. Benson, Douglas A. Crocker, 
Wilfred A. Finnegan, Harold Hinckley, 
Harry W. Libbey, Otis Skinner and 
Adelbert W. Sprague. 
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Solon Alberti 


Pianist—Coach—Accompanist 
Studio: 9 W. 76th St., New York 
Phone: Wadsworth 1989 


Julia Allen 





Exponent of 
LOMBARDI SCHOOL OF SINGING 
675 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 


Ethel Altemus 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
126 East 34th St. Vanderbilt 7693 


The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-eighth Season 


212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Margaret Anderton 
PIANO RECITALS—LECTURES 
Worth-while Pupils Taught 
832 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Phones: (res.) Schuyler 7140 and Circle 1350 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Eugene Bernstein 
Teacher of Pian 
Studio: 22 West 85th Sesest, New York 
hone: Schuyler 2365 


The Boice Studio 
SUSAN S. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Sin ing 
57 West 75th Street, New York 

Endicott 0074 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown Lyric DICTION 


Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, veer -’ » omen German, 
n s 
1! West 89th St.. New York 


Dudley Buck 
471 West End Ave. 
































Riverside 2605 


Teacher of Singing 
Phone Endicott 7449 








Stucio open under assistant teachers until August Ist. 











Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue, New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 


COMPOSE R—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 








Formerly Met. Op. Co., Covent Garden, London, Etc. 


Teacher; Josephine Lucchese, Sop. San Carlo Op. 
Vocal Studio: 294 W. 92nd St., New York 
New York College of Music, 114 E. 85th St. 





Emma A. Dambmann 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
President, The Southland Singers 
137 West 93d St. Riverside 1436 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 


Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street 
New York City 





Morton B. Knafel 
TEACHER OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
Studio: 152 West 78th St., New York 
Telephone: Endicott 1645 


Carmen Reuben Mezzo Soprano 
Singer and Teacher of Singing 
Available for Concerts and Recitals 

Studio: 140 East 37th St. Vanderbilt 0416 





Earle Laros 
“Pianist with a message”’ 
Address—Miss Jean Wiswell 
437 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 





Townsend H. Fellows 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Concert and Oratorio Coach 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall Circle 0764 


Lebegott Studios 
THE ART OF SINGING 
EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants 
66 West 77th Street, New York. Endicott 1352 





Coach for Concert 
Frances Foster and Operatic Artists 


Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive 
Tel. Endicott 6936 





Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Tenor 


Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
251 West 8Iist St., New York. Schuyler 7987 


Victor Harris 


Teacher of singing in all its branches 


The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accom paniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


Frederick H. Haywood 


VOCAL STUDIOS 


9 W. 76th St. 
Telephone Endicott 5840 














Arthur J. 
Vincent V. Hubbard 


Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue BOSTON, MASS. 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Minna Kaufmann 


Voice Teacher and Coach 








INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 





Kessler School oF VIOLIN PLAYING 
Only Individual Instruction Given 
Quartet, Orchestra and Solo playing held weekly 
688 Greene Ave., Brooklyn Lafayette 1838 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
York. Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 











Caroline Lowe 
(Caroline Lowe Hovey) 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 





Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 

Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio, 144 Hast 62d St., New York 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 











Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 





Charles Gilbert Spross 


ACCOMPANIST—CO ACH—COMPOSER 
Address: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST . 
Teacher of Many Well Known Artists 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 


William Stickles 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. ‘Phone Wadsworth 9722 





Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. ‘Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprane 
Voice Oulture Repertotre 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Helen Moss 


Exponent of La Forge-Berumen Studios 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
Students Accepted 

14 West 68th Street, New York 

Telephone Columbus 8993 


Raymond Nold 


Conductor—Coach—Accompanist 
Musical Director 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
145 West 46th St. Bryant 5913 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 


Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th Street 
For appointments address: 235 Orescent Street, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 








Studio: 














Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 
Century” 
255 West 72nd St. 
Telephone Endicott 7887 


Theodore Van Yorx 


TEACHER OF SINGING 











Studios: 22 West 39th St., New York 
FitzRoy 3701 
Frank Woelber  viIoLInisT 


Authorized Exponent of Goby Eberhardt Method 





Studio: 784a Quincy St., Brooklyn 
Bushwick 1696 
° Grand Opera Baritone }j 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 


Exponent of the Lamperti method 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 


Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
Studio: 309 West 78th Street, NEW YORK 
Phone—Endicott 2779 








Adele Luis Rankin “7";Coloratura 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan era House Studios 


1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 





° Director Z G ni 
Josiah Zuro oe Gpere Co. 


Coaching and Teaching 
Studio; Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave. 
New York City Phone Circle 9194 
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San Carlo Company on Boston Visit 
Adds Opera to Riches of Week’s Music 





2oland Hayes Sings with Monteux Forces—People’s Symphony 
Presents American Novelty — Recital Calendar Brings 
Josef Hofmann, John Peirce, Duncan Dancers, Mieczyslaw 


Miinz, Tsianina and Cadman 


PTL LLL LULLLLELLeLLE LLLP POPPED Pe eee Lee PeLoe cece Pe DENTIN 


yOSTON, Nov. 19.—The San Carlo 

’ Opera Company attracted large audi- 
ences during the second week of its three 
weeks’ season at the Boston Opera House. 
“Madama Butterfly” and “Aida” heard 
the first week, were repeated, the for- 
mer at the Saturday matinée, with Hara 
Qnuki, Stella De Mette, Demetrio Ono- 
frei and Mario Valle again in the lead- 
‘ne réles; the latter on Saturday even- 
ing, with Anne Roselle, Miss De Mette, 
Manual Salazar and Mario Basiola as 
the principals. 

The opening opera of the second week, 
“Traviata,” introduced a coloratura of 
exceptional skill in the person of Con- 
suelo Escobar, whose singing of Violetta 
was a work of coloratura art and his- 
trionie portraiture. Adamo Chiappini 
did his best singing as Alfredo, and 
Mario Valle’s Germont was impressive. 

The performance of “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” on Tuesday evening was excel- 
lent. Bianca Saroya as Santuzza and 
Mr. Salazar as Turiddu were strongly 
dramatic. Miss De Mette’s versatility 
in characterization was further shown 
in her Lola. Giuseppe Interrante’s Alfio 
was well sung. The performance of 
“Pagliacci,” which followed, was dom- 
inated by the fine singing of Mr. Basiola, 
who created a stir with his “Prologue.” 
Gaetano Tommasini as Canio_ shared 
honors with him. Elena Ehlers was a 
presentable Nedda. 

“Faust” at the Wednesday matinée re- 
vealed good singing by Mr. Onofrei as 
Faust and Miss Saroya as Marguerite. 
Pietro de Biasi’s Mephistopheles was a 
work of skill in singing and acting. Mr. 
Interrante was effective as Valentine. 

On Wednesday evening, Consuelo Es- 
cobar earned new laurels In “Lucia.” 
Her coloratura has the special virtue of 
having lyric significance as well as 
technical brilliance. Mr. Salazar sang 
Edgar and Mr. Valle Henry Ashton. 

Miss Roselle was heard to advantage 
as Mimi in “Bohéme” on Thursday even- 
ing. Mr. Onofrei continued his fine sing- 
ing as Rodolfo, and Miss Ehlers made a 
charming Musetta. 

“Forza del Destino” made agreeable 
entertainment on Friday evening with 
Miss Saroya, whose work has been an 
outstanding feature of the San Carlo 
performances, singing the role of Leo- 
nora. Mr. Tommasini as Don Alvaro 


QONEYTOVETE AOU CUTE TUTE EL ETAT QENDODOULNEOY EAT EULATEOT ENTE ENON HE 


and Mr. Basiola as Don Carlos sang the 
duet in Act III very effectively. 

Carlo Peroni conducted all the per- 
formances with precision and fire. The 
singing of the chorus was marked with 
assurance and vigor. The Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet gave charmingly con- 
ceived ballets and dances at all per- 
formances. 


Hayes Aids Monteux 


Roland Hayes, tenor, was soloist at 
the fifth pair of concerts given by the 
Boston Symphony on Friday afternoon, 
Nov. 16, and Saturday evening, Nov. 17. 
The appearance of Mr. Hayes with the 
Boston Symphony was an_ interesting 
event in a musical career which had its 
beginnings in Boston more than _ ten 
years ago. With many European tri- 
umphs to his credit, Mr. Hayes returned 
to sing before the Bostonians who had 
befriended and encouraged him. The 
noted Negro tenor sang the aria “Un 
aura amorosa” from Mozart’s “Cosi fan 
Tutte,” an aria from Berlioz’ “The Flight 
into Egypt,” and two Negro spirituals, 
“Go Down, Moses” and “By-and-By.” 
Mr. Hayes stirred genuine enthusiasm 
by his beautiful performances of the 
arias and by his inspired singing of the 
spirituals. The latter were singularly 
transfigured by the fervor and mystic 
tonal beauty with which they were in- 
vested. In the arias Mr. Hayes showed 
himself master of tone production, a 
purist in diction, and a stylist in inter- 
pretation. 

The orchestral portion of the program 
consisted chiefly of Dvorak’s Symphony 
No. 2 in D Minor, a melodious and grate- 
ful work which was given a spirited and 
spontaneous performance by Mr. Mon- 
teux and his orchestra. A novelty was 
introduced in Roussel’s “La Ville Rose” 
(No. 2 of “Evocations”), and it proved 
to be interesting in its colorful orches- 
tration, its delicately rhythmed music, 
and in its imaginative beauty. The con- 


certs closed with Moussorgsky’s vivid 
orchestral fantasy. “A Night on Bald 
Mountain.” 


People’s Symphony Plays 


The People’s Symphony attracted a 
jarge audience on Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 11. Stuart Mason, the assistant 
ecnductor of the orchestra, appeared in 
the capacity of assisting artist, playing 
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Not every one realizes that one of the most popular com- 
posers in this country is C. Harold Lowden, whose annual 
circulation has gone into the millions of copies for many 
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the piano part in his Rhapsody on a 
Persian Air for piano and orchestra. 
The music effectively suggests the Ori- 
ent. The orchestration is tasteful, and 
the réle played by the piano fits neatly 
into a delicately balanced composition. 
Mr. Mason played expressively and with 
skillful suggestion of atmosphere. For 
the rest, Mr. Mollenhauer gave a mu- 
sicianly and inspired reading of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth Symphony in F Minor. 
The orchestra performed with its accus- 
tomed suavity of tone and fineness of 
balance. Also on the program were 
Borodin’s “The Steppes” and Auber’s 
Overture, “Le Dieu et la Bayadere.” 


Hofmann Impresses 


Josef Hofmann gave his only Boston 
concert this season on Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 11. His program consisted of 
works by Beethoven, Sgambati, Weber, 
Chopin, Woods, Hofmann, Liadoff, and 
Liszt. Mr. Hofmann was in the vein to 
give one of his finely poised perform- 
ances. Technical brilliance was subor- 
dinated to interpretations that were 
peculiarly subjective and introspective in 
character. In the large works, Mr. Hof- 
mann impressed with his grandeur and 
in the smaller with his tastefully graded 
tonal colors and varieties of touch. 


John Peirce Sings 


John Peirce, baritone, gave a recital 
at Jordan Hall on Thursday evening, 
Nov. 15. He offered an interesting pro- 
gram of Old English songs, and groups 
of German, French and American songs. 
In these Mr. Peirce disclosed a baritone 
voice of true resonance and mellow 
quality. He is manifestly skilled in the 
arts of tone production and in the refine- 
ments of diction. His pianissimi are es- 
pecially beautiful in quality and clear in 
body. In his interpretations, Mr. Peirce 
showed tastefulness of feeling and va- 
riety of conception. J. Angus Winter at 
the piano proved a musicianly and sym- 
pathetic accompanist. 


Dances by the Duncans 
The Dunean Dancers—Anna, Lisa and 
Margo—appeared at Symphony Hall on 
Thursday evening, Nov. 15. Their 
dancing was distinguished for its ineffa- 


ble grace, delicacy and restraint. Par- 
ticularly acceptable were the _ scenes 
from Gluck’s “Orphée.” Mr. Rabin- 


owitsch at the piano played skillfully 
and with marked rhythmic zest. He 
showed himself a pianist of uncommon 
ability in his groups of solos. Rafaelo 
Diaz, tenor, sang several groups of solos 
agreeably and with characteristic fervor 
and dramatic feeling. 


Miinz Charms in Recital 


Mieczyslaw Miinz gave his second Bos- 
ton recital at Jordan Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, Nov. 17, playing a program 
of music by Bach, Sgambati, Chopin, 
Debussy and Delibes-Dohnanyi. Mr. 
Miinz’s playing was of unusual charm 
and interest. His technical equipment 
is startling in its brilliance and dash. 
Of even greater note is the beauty of his 
tone, the artistic inevitableness of his 
shadings and phrasings, and the poetic 
and dramatic vividness of his interpre- 
tations. His performance of the twenty- 
four Chopin Preludes was distinguished 
for the character with which he endowed 
each Prelude. In Sgambati’s Gavotte, he 
showed fine sensitiveness to daintiness 
of rhythm and beauty of touch, and in 
the Dohnanyi’s transcription of Delibes’ 
“Naila” there was a flair for graceful 
ornamentation and tonal imagery. 


Hear Cadman Program 


Princess Tsianina, the Indian singer, 
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BOSTON 


An Important Addition to Modern Music Literature 


A Course in Harmony 


and Charles Wakefield Cadman, com- 
poser-pianist, gave a join recital at Jor- 
dan Hall on Saturday evening, Nov. 17. 
Princess Tsianina, though suffering 
from a cold, gave charming and fasci- 
nating interpretations of a number of Mr. 
Cadman’s songs, including some from his 
opera “Shanewis.” Mr. Minot Beal, vio- 
linist, and George Brown, ’cellist, joined 
Mr. Cadman in a delightful performance 
of the latter’s melodious trio in D. Mr. 
Cadman himself played four selections 
from his “Hollywood” Suite, a work 
which found distinct favor with the 
audience. HENRY LEVINE. 


MORE SCHOOL MUSIC 
FOR MASSACHUSETTS 


State Supervisors Recommend 
Increase in Time for Music 
and High School Credits 


Boston, Nov. 17.—The publie school 

music supervisors of the State met in 
conference here yesterday and recom- 
mended that the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education notify superintendents 
to increase the amount of time given 
daily to music from fifteen to twenty 
minutes. They also placed themselves 
on record in favor of granting high 
school credits for applied music study, 
and the memorizing of “America,” “The 
Star Spangled Banner” and “America 
the Beautiful” by every school pupil. 
; Payson Smith, State Commissioner of 
Education, opened the session, over which 
he and Frank Wright, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education, presided. Augustus 
D, Zanzig, supervisor of music at. Con- 
cord, addressed the meeting. He em- 
phasized the value of teaching children 
to think of the meaning of what they are 
singing more than the quality of voice 
they sing it with. Beautiful tones, he 
said, should be developed for the pieces 
of real music. 

Community singing was led by John 
B. Whoriskey, supervisor of music in 
Cambridge. Charles H. Farnsworth, as- 
sociate professor at Teachers’ College 
Columbia University, reported a plan 
for granting high school credits for 
music study by pupils outside of school. 

Frank Wright declared that music is 
becoming more important all the time 
but so long as music supervisors are sat- 
isfied with their meager chance for ac- 
complishment they will not be allowed 
any more time than they have now. 

Forty pupils in Miss Desmond’s fifth 
and sixth grade class of the West School, 
Malden, were brought to the conference 
by Harriet M. Perkins, music supervisor 
in Malden, to demonstrate tone drills 
and also sang two songs. 

Frank W. Archibald of Framingham 
presided at the afternoon session. Percy 
Graham, supervisor of music in Lynn, 
gave an address on what music teachers 
should do with their fifteen-minute 
classes a day. 

A school orchestra under the instruc- 
tion of Elmer Wilson from Melrose gave 
a demonstration of a typical rehearsal 
and finished work. 

Other speakers were: Mrs. Charlotte 
D. Lawton, Somerville; Anna F. Sulli- 
van, Peabody; John Laing Gibb, Attle- 
boro; Amy L. Connor, Fitchburg; Bes- 








sie Cleaveland, Wenham; Arthur J. 
Dann, Worcester; Frances G. French, 


Boston; Emma A. Elliott, Taunton. 
Ww. dé. Fe 
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EIGHT SCHOOL GLEE 
CLUBS FOR CONTEST 


Preparatory Competition Now 
Permanent—Colleges to . 
Sing in March 


The Intercollegiate Musical Corpora- 
tion is extending its activities and will 
sponsor a New York contest for prepara- 
tory school glee clubs at the Town Hall 
on Saturday evening, Feb. 2. This will 
be the second contest of the kind, the 
first, instituted last year, having proved 
so successful that it has been decided to 
make the event a permanent one. The 
annual intercollegiate glee club contest 
will be conducted as usual on the first 
Saturday evening in March at Carnegie 
Hall. 


Two new entries from Connecticut— 
Choate School, Wallingford, and Kent 
School—have been received for the pre- 
paratory contest. Eight schools will 
compete, the others being Hotchkiss 
School, Lakeville, Conn; Loomis Insti- 





tute, Windsor, Conn.; Peddie School, 
Hightstown, N. J.; Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass.; Polytechnic Country 


Day School, Dyker Heights, Brooklyn, 
and Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 

Colleges already entered for the March 
contest are Amherst, Columbia, Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, New York University, 
Pennsylvania State, University of Penn- 
sylvania and Wesleyan. 

Albert P. Pickernell has been re- 
elected president of the corporation for 
his eighth consecutive term. Mr. Picker- 
nell has held this office since the college 
glee club contests were first organized 
in 1914. Douglas J. Miller, president of 
the University Glee Club of New York 
City, is the new vice-president and Dana 
F. Woodman has been re-elected secre- 
tary and treasurer for his third term. 
The board of directors include Philip M. 
Brett, Rutgers; Arthur M. Cox, Colum- 
bia; F. M. Donehue, Dartmouth; Wil- 
liam O. Goddard, Amherst; Otto A. 
Hack, Princeton; William S. Haskell, 
Yale; James A. Leyden, Pennsylvania 
State; Douglas J. Miller, Cornell; David 
DeWitt Miller, Wesleyan; Albert F. 
Pickernell, Harvard; Reinald Werren- 
rath, New York University, and Dana F. 
Woodman, Vermont. 





Organize New York Oratorio Quartet 


A new organization, known as the 
New York Oratorio Quartet, composed 
of Kathleen Hart Bibb, soprano; Ethel 


Wright, contralto; Thomas Fuson, tenor, 
and Edwin Swain, baritone, has been 
formed and will specialize in oratorio 
and festivals. The quartet, the members 
of which are all from New York, has a 
répertoire of standard oratorios. It will 
make its first appearance in Greenville, 
S. C., under the auspices of the Woman’s 
College, on Dec. 13, after which it will 
fulfill a series of engagements in the 
South. 


Emily Miller Opens Own Studio 


Emily Miller, who for sixteen years 
has been associated with Oscar Saenger 
in the capacity of coach and assistant, 
has opened her own studio at 2231 
Broadway, where she will coach singers 
and teach the art of accompanying. 
Miss Miller was assistant to Mr. 
Saenger for five summers at the Chi- 
cago Musical College and has had wide 
experience in her work with many 
prominent singers. Among those who 
have expressed appreciation of her 
ability as accompanist are Frieda 
Hempel, Paul Althouse, Edward Lankow 
and Queena Mario. She has coached 
others in their operatic réles and con- 
cert programs, notably, Kathryn Browne 
of the Chicago Opera Company; Lila 
Robeson, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Melvena Passmore, 
who is now singing in Europe; Phradie 
Wells, who made her début this year 
with the Metropolitan forces; Lucie 
Westen, who has just been engaged for 
the Chicago Opera, and Marie Rappold, 
who has been with Miss Miller since she 
began her professional career. Miss 
Miller began her studies in this country 








and continued them later in Munich, 
where she worked at the Royal Academy 
under Ludwig Thuille and later in Ber- 
lin with Ernest Jedliczka, taking vocal 
instructions at the same time. She has 
demonstrated her ability to coach operas 
and songs in their original languages, 
and lays particular stress upon correct 
English. Miss Miller also makes a 
specialty of coaching in oratorios and 
sacred songs. 


WIN PRIZES FOR ANTHEMS 








Gordon Williams Gains First Award in 
Lorenz Company’s Contest 


Gordon Williams has been awarded 
the first prize of $150 for his anthem, 
“Oh, That I Had Wings,” in the fifth 
anthem contest of the Lorenz Pub- 
lishing Company, which closed last 
spring. The second prize of $100 was 
awarded to William Drobegg for his 
anthem, “Love That Wilt Not Let Me 


Go,” and Powell Weaver won the third 
prize of $75 with his composition, “I 
Will Lift Up Mine Eyes.” The works 
will appear in the March, April and 
May issue of the Choir Leader. There 
were more than 2000 entries in the com- 
petition. 

Mr. Williams is a native of England, 
where he received his musical training 
from Arthur Crosse, organist to the late 
King Edward, and George Gaffe, or- 
ganist of St. Albans Cathedral. He 
came to this country in 1904 and has 
held a prominent place in his profession. 

Mr. Drobegg is a native of Coblenz, 
Germany, and studied under his father, 
Hiller, Jensen and de Lange. He is now 
a resident of Milwaukee, where he is a 
musical editor, organist and teacher. He 
has composed many songs and choruses 
and also several larger works. 

Mr. Weaver was born in Clearfield, 
Pa., in 1890. He studied for three years 
at the Institute of Musical Art, New 
York, and has toured as accompanist to 
many prominent artists. He studied or- 
gan under Gaston M. Dethier and Pietro 
Yon in this country and in Italy and 
studied composition under Percy Goet- 
schius. 


Twenty-five Years in Brooklyn Post, 
Organist Receives $1,100 Gift 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of Clar- 
ence W. Allen’s assumption of the post 
of organist and choir director of Throop 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, 
was observed by the congregation on 
Nov. 11. Dr. William Carter, pastor of 
the church, on behalf of the congrega- 
tion, presented Mr. Allen with a purse 
of $1,100. After the services a recep- 
tion was given for the organist and his 
wife. 





Boxes for Orchestral Concerts Presented 
to Hunter College 


In recognition of the services of 
Hunter College in adult education 


through orchestral lectures and the free 
concerts of chamber music endowed by 
Adolf Lewisohn, Clarence H. Mackay, 
chairman of the New York Philharmonic, 
and H. H. Flagler, president of the Sym- 
phony Society of New York, have placed 
boxes for concerts by the two organiza- 
tions at the disposal of the college. 
The tickets for the concerts will be 
awarded by Dr. Henry T. Fleck, head of 
the music department. 


Berimen to Appear in Concert 


Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, will make 
his first New York appearance before 
the Minerva Women’s Club at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on Nov. 26, followed by an 
appearance in Aeolian Hall with the 
Duo-Art and Arthur Kraft, tenor, and 
Frank La Forge, composer-pianist, on 
Dec. 7. On Dec. 11 he will go to Warren, 
Ohio, for an engagement with the Dana 
Symphony. 





Seidel Leaves on Tour 


Toscha_ Seidel, violinist; who was 
forced to cancel his Carnegie Hall reci- 
tal in New York, scheduled for Nov. 1, 
has entirely recovered from his illness 
and has begun an extended tour. He 
will give his Metropolitan recital .uter 
in the season. 
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Tour of West Signals 
Thuel Burnham’s Return 
to Concert Activities 
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Photo by EB. F. Townsend 
Thuel Burnham, American Pianist 


Thuel Burnham, American pianist, 
who for several years has devoted his 
time to teaching, will be heard again 
this season in a limited number of con- 
certs under the management of Harry 


and Arthur Culbertson. He has already 
given successful recitals in Overbrook, 
Pa., his third appearance there, and in 
Trenton, N. J., where he was heard by 
a very large audience. Many persons 
made the journey from New York, Phila- 
delphia, Princeton and other cities to 
hear him. 

Mr. Burnham left New York this week 
for a series of concerts in the South and 
Middle West which will occupy him for 
two weeks. Among the cities in which 
he will play are Birmingham, Ala.; Des 
Moines and Bloomfield, Iowa. Upon his 
return to New York early in December 
he will devote a considerable part of his 
time for several weeks to the making 
of records. Mr. Burnham will under- 
take another tour after the first of the 
year and will probably give a New York 
recital. 





Buck Pupils Give “Hour of Song” 


Dudley Buck presented four of his 
pupils in an “hour of music” at his West 
End Avenue studio on the evening of 
Nov. 2. Alma Milstead, soprano, in 
“Lo! Here the Gentle Lark,” a Donizetti 


aria and songs by Dvorak, Newton and 
Guion disclosed a voice of much beauty, 
and Ella Good, contralto, sang Brahms’ 
“Vergebliches Stindchen,” a  Saint- 
Saéns aria and songs by Bleichmann, 
Henschel, Rasbach and Curran in an elo- 
quent manner. The other soloists were 
Thomas Conkey, baritone, in a Verdi aria 
and songs by Hammond Whelpley, 
Cowen and Gitz-Rice, and Frank Munn, 
tenor, in songs by Schindler, Bartlett 
and Carlo-Sanders. Elsie T. Cowen was 
at the piano. A good-sized audience ex- 
pressed its pleasure in no undecided 
terms. 





Katherine Morreale in New Studio 


Katherine Morreale, soprano and 
teacher of singing, has moved her studio 
to 170 West Seventy-second Street, where 
she has begun her activities of the sea- 
son. A series of studio musicales will be 
a feature of the winter’s work. 





Unique New York Church Service 
Enlists Dancers and Musicians 


“The Birth and Progress of the Hu- 
man Soul,” an “experiment toward a 
rhythmic sculptural oratorio,” was given 
at the Church of St. Mark’s-in-the- 
Bouwerie on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 18. 
The unique service was begun after the 
opening hymn had been sung and the 
altar veiled by curtains. William Nor- 
man Guthrie, rector of the church, de- 
claimed a libretto in blank verse, accom- 
panied by improvisations on the organ 
by Winthrop Parkhurst and on the harp 
by Anna Pinto. Stereopticon views ot 
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famous sculpture illustrating the then 
of the story were simultaneously shov 
Interpretative dances, given by six gi 
under colored lights, included one sy 
bolic of the worship of Demeter and : 
other expressing the sorrow of a 


reaved mother and her consolation fr “ 


Heaven. A third contrasted the war! 


spirit of an old age of bloodshed w h 


the serene faith of a new order. Musi: ;| 


numbers played by the organist, ha: )- 


ist, a violinist and a trombone play ) 
between the episodes included works 
Mendelssohn, Franck, Beethoven, Ra: 
maninoff, Renié, Chopin, Schubert a: 
Vieuxtemps. 


MONTANI GIVES LECTURE 








Speaks on “Sources of Modern Musi.” 
at Master Institute 


Nicola A. Montani gave a lecture on 
“Sources of Modern Music” at the Mas- 
ter Institute of United Arts on the eve- 


ning of Nov. 14. Mr. Montani was in- 
troduced by Louis L.. Horch, preside: 
of the Institute, who restated the prin- 
ciples of the school, showing how the 
essence of all arts is one and spoke of 
Mr. Montani’s work on behalf of the old 
masters through his leadership of the 
Palestrina Choir in Philadelphia and 
through his connection with the Society 
of St. Gregory. 

Mr. Montani emphasized the great 
debt of modern composers to the past, 
and from Gregorian chants and works 
of the masters demonstrated that the 
freedom of expression now sought by 
the moderns reached its loftiest heights 
in the earlier works. He also indicated 
the parallel of theme and material found 
in some of the present-day works and in 
the compositions of the past. He was 
assisted by Elizabeth Sherwood Mon- 
tani, soprano, who illustrated the lec- 
tures with some fine examples of the old 
chants and some modern adaptations. 


As this was the first lecture given at. 


the new home of the Master Institute 
on Riverside Drive, many visitors wel- 
comed the occasion to see the new build- 
ing and to view the art collection, which 
includes some of the finest examples of 
old and modern masters. 





St. Cecilia Choral Club Heard 


The first concert of the St. Cecilia 
Choral Club was given under the direc- 
tion of Henrietta Speke-Seeley at St. 
Ann’s Parish House on Nov. 14. Lillian 
Morlang Koehler, soprano, a student of 
Mme. Speke-Seeley, gave a fine perform- 
ance of Arditi’s “Il Bacio,” and Eliza- 
beth H. Wright, contralto, sang Allit- 
sen’s “Song of Thanksgiving,” receiving 
enthusiastic applause. Ira Bell Squires 
gave a group of readings with excellent 
character interpretations. The chorus 
was heard in Negro spirituals by Huhn, 
numbers by Handel and Rogers, and a 
group of Spanish and Tuscan folk-songs. 
Mrs. George N. Deyo was at the piano. 





Schlieder Gives Second Lecture 


Frederick Schlieder reached the sec- 
ond lecture in his series on the New 
Necessity in Music at his New York 
studio last Sunday afternoon, when he 
discussed the mental processes in their 
relation to musical creation. He defined 
these processes as, first, “awareness” of 
appearances; second, inquiry into the 
nature and causes of these appearances, 
and, third, the use made of the knowl- 
edge thus gained. The lecture was again 
greeted by an audience that followed his 
development of his subject with rapt in- 
terest and warmly applauded his impro- 
vising of three numbers of a suite at the 
close. H. J. 





Caroline Lowe-Hovey Pupil Sings 


Ralph Pembleton, tenor, a pupil of 
Caroline Lowe-Hovey, was the assisting 
artist in a Shakespeare recital by Mona 
Morgan at the Hotel Plaza recently 
He was applauded in an Old Welsh ait 
and numbers by Ronald, Campbell-Tip 
ton and Schubert. Mrs. Hovey spent th 
summer in Cleveland, where she con 
ducted a successful class including man} 
new pupils. She has begun her New 
York season with a full enrollment and 
plans many studio activities during th: 
season. 





[Continued on page 39] 
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\DELE RANKIN ENTERTAINS 





Soprano and Teacher Presents Promis- 
ing Pupils at Musicale 


The reception and musicale given by 
sdele Rankin, soprano and teacher, in 
Iior Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
on the evening of Nov. 17, brought for- 
ward several of her pupils in groups of 
<ones and ensembles and gave much 
nieasure to a large audience. There was 
Iso a group of piano solos by Harold 
\Vaters, who received much applause. — 
Elizabeth Haas, contralto, gave artis- 
‘© interpretations of songs by Handel, 
Schubert, Strickland and Salter. Anna 


} Garron, soprano, disclosed a voice of ex- 
“Sceptional clarity in works by Harris, 


}Speaks and La Forge. Songs by Han- 
del and Cox and a Verdi aria were given 
). fine delivery by Wallace Radcliffe, who 
has a tenor voice of rich quality. Eliza- 
contralto, scored in a 
Scroup of songs by Saint-Saéns, Finden 
and Wells. At the last minute Lucy 
Cooper substituted for another pupil 
who was unable to appear and won much 
applause for her singing of Terry’s “The 
= Answer,” singing the cadenza originally 
written for piano. She sustained with 
ease a tone of marked clarity on the G 


Flat in alt and revealed herself as a 


most promising singer. Miss Rankin at 


) the piano gave fine support to all the 
© singers. M. B. S. 





Kathryn Platt Gunn Opens Season 


Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, will be 
) heard in a number of educational reci- 


tals this season, opening the series on 


Nov. 28 under the auspices of the Neigh- 
borhood Club, Brooklyn. She will be as- 
sisted by Mary Fhornton McDermott, pi- 
anist, and W. Paulding De Nike, ’cellist. 
; Miss Gunn opened her season with a re- 
cital under the auspices of the Masonic 
Order of Brooklyn on Oct. 14 and gave 
a recital in Jersey City on Oct. 28. She 
has been engaged as soloist for the Flat- 
bush Morning Choral Club of Brooklyn 
on Dee. 3, the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Glee Club of New York on Dec. 12, 
a recital in Briarcliff Manor on Dec. 23 
/ and in Jersey City on Dec. 31. 





Tollefsens Play in Indiana 


The Tollefsen Trio, en route to the 
Pacific Coast, gave two concerts in In- 
diana, one in Terre Haute and the other 
in Crawfordsville, where it had the as- 
sistance of Marie Morrisey, contralto. 
It was the trio’s second visit to Terre 
Haute, where its concert was sponsored 
by the Woman’s Club, of which Mrs. O. 
In Craw- 
fordsville the concert was under the aus- 
pices of the Music Club, Mrs. Robert 
Tinsley, president. 





Club to Hold Bazaar for 
Building Fund 


The Musicians’ Club will hold a bazaar 
in its rooms on East Thirty-third Street 


Musicians’ 


| on the afternoons of Dec. 5, 6 and 7, 
' beginning at three o’clock. 
| charge of ladies of the Club, will display 
| holiday gifts and souvenirs, the sale of 
' which is intended to swell the Building 


Booths, in 


Fund of the Club. Walter Damrosch is 
honorary president of the organization. 





Cornell Singers Fulfill Engagements 


Pupils of A. Y. Cornell have been 
heard in many concerts recently. Ruth 
McIlvaine, contralto at the Church of 


» the Puritans, gave a program before the 


Smith College Club, under the auspices 
of Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, on Nov. 11. 
forrest Lamont, tenor of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, took part in the 
opening performance by that organiza- 
tion. He will be heard in “Siegfried” 
ind “Tannhduser” in addition to his 
réles in Italian. Rose des Rosiers, so- 
prano, sang the part of Santuzza in a 
tabloid version of “Cavalleria” at the 
Strand Theater, where she is fulfilling a 
ten weeks’ engagement. Marion Angus, 
soprano; Louise Beaman Haefner, con- 
tralto, and John C. Dandurand, tenor, 
all members of the quartet of the First 
3aptist Church in Troy, N. Y., took part 


in a performance of Lehmann’s “In a 
Persian Garden” on Nov. 6. Mr. Dan- 
durand has been engaged as tenor soloist 
of Temple Beth Emmett in Albany. 
Mardi Kenny, soprano, sang in a radio 
program at Schenectady recently. Ruth 
Ely, coloratura soprano, has been en- 
gaged to sing at a motion picture show- 
ing of the opera, “Mignon.” Claire 
Lampman, contralto, soloist at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Hempstead, L. L, 
and at Temple Israel in Jamaica, gave 
a recital in Richmond Hill and also sang 
before the Fortnightly Club in Rockville 
Center. 





Norfleets Leave for Long Tour 


The Norfleet Trio left New York early 
this month for its annual tour of the 
Middle West and will play in the States 
of Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, The edu- 
cational side of its work has met with 
fine response, eight of the first twelve 
concerts being given before school audi- 
ences under school or college auspices. 
As natives of Texas, the members of the 
Trio have always been popular in that 
State, and also in Oklahoma, where they 
lived for some years and played in in- 
dividual concerts before forming the 
chamber music ensemble. Their mid- 
winter tour will take them to many cities 
in the South, reaching San Antonio the 
latter part of January. In the spring 
the ensemble will play in West Virginia, 
Ohio and other States of the East and 
Middle West. 





Give Programs at American Institute 


Recent recitals at the American Insti- 
tute of Applied Music brought forward 
Hugo Kortschak, violinist, and Francis 
Moore, pianist, in a sonata program and 
a group of pupils in a concert of mis- 
cellaneous numbers. Mr. Kortschak and 
Mr. Moore gave much pleasure by their 
artistic work in Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 
23; Brahms’ Sonata, Op. 100, and Albert 
Stoessel’s Sonata in G. Those heard in 
the students’ recital were Georgiana 
Remer, Elinor Remer, Geraldine De- 
laney, Ramon Gonzales, Compton Harri- 
son, Joseph Kaplan, Ruth Hedman, Mel- 
ville Cadman, Mary Carman, Elizabeth 


Gerberich, Marentze Nielsen, Edna 
Oster, Raymond Blane and Rosalind 
Fergerson. 


Soder-Hueck Artists in Recital 


Pupils of the Soder-Hueck studios 
appeared in recital under the auspices 
of the New York Psychology Center on 
Nov. 15. Anna Reichl displayed a voice 
of clear fresh accents and warm color- 
ing in the “Valse Song” from “Bohéme,” 
an aria from “Hérodiade” and “Dawn” 
by Curran. Rita Sebastian was warmly 
applauded after a performance of the 
Handel Largo with violin obbligato, and 
Lieurance’s “By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka.” Elliott Zerkel sang “Love Me 
or Not” by Secchi with admirable 
poise, and revealed a baritone of sonor- 
ous quality. Henri Barron, tenor, joined 
the other singers in a presentation of 
the quartet from “Rigoletto.” Laura 
Zalman, violinist, assisted, and Gisela 
von Egloff furnished excellent accom- 
paniments. E. R. 


Nevin Works Given at Rivoli 


The musical program given at the 
Rivoli Theater under the management 
of Hugo Riesenfeld during the week 
beginning Nov. 18 included a “Cycle of 
Life” novelty. Four works by Ethelbert 
Nevin, “Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” “Nar- 
cissus,” “O That We Two Were May- 
ing,’ and “The Rosary” were sung by 
Miriam Lax, soprano, and Themy 
Georgi, tenor. The orchestra was alter- 
nately led by Irvin Talbot and Emanuel 
Baer. An elaborate program was given 
at the Rialto Theater, where the orches- 
tra was conducted by Mr. Riesenfeld 
and Willy Stahl. Alex D. Richardson 
and S. Krumgold played organ numbers. 





Hodgson Re-engaged by Stamford Club 


Leslie Hodgson has been engaged by 
the Woman’s Club of Stamford, Conn., 
to give a piano recital on Dec. 5. This 
will be Mr. Hodgson’s third recital in 
Stamford and his second appearance 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Club. 





Stransky to Play New Borowski Work 


A new work by Felix Borowski of 
Chicago, “Ecce Homo,” will be the fea- 
ture at the first of the four Wednesday 


afternoon concerts of the State Sym- 
phony, Josef Stransky, conductor, in 
Carnegie Hall on Jan. 2. A _ previous 
concert on Dec. 23 will be devoted to a 
Beethoven-Wagner program. The Sym- 
phony will close its tour in Albany about 
the middle of December and return to 
New York for rehearsals with the Wag- 
nerian Opera Company, which will open 
its season at the Manhattan Opera 
House on Dec. 25. The first in its series 
of Sunday afternoon concerts at the 
Metropolitan Opera House will be given 
on Dec. 30. Cecilia Hansen, violinist, 
has been added to the list of soloists. 
She will appear with the orchestra on 
Jan. 16. 





Mme, Cahier to Sing at White House 


Mme. Charles Cahier, American con- 
tralto, has been engaged to sing before 
the President and the members of his 
Cabinet at a White House musicale on 
Dec. 6. Mme. Cahier, whose father was 
a. prominent officer in the Civil War 
and was afterwards Commander-in- 
Chief of the G. A. R., has received 
tributes from the American Legion 
wherever she has sung. 





Edouard Risler to Make Début 


Edouard Risler, French pianist, will 
give his first New York recital in 
Aeolian Hall on Dec. 21. Mr. Risler is 
regarded as one of the foremost French 
pianists, and in August, was created 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 
recognition of his artistic ability. 





Richard Hale to Sing in Many Cities 


Richard Hale, baritone, has been 
booked for many important engagements 


in the next few weeks. Beginning with 
a recital in Little Rock, Ark., on Nov. 
27, he will be heard in the following 
week in a joint appearance with Lionel 
Tertis, viola-player, in Asheville, N. C. 
On Dec. 26 and 29 he will be one of the 
soloists in the “Messiah” performances 
of the New York Oratorio Society in 
Carnegie Hall. He will give a recital 
at Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore 
on Jan. 4 and will sing with the St. 
Louis Symphony in a concert in New 
Orleans on Feb. 12. 





Gordon Bryant Marries 


Gordon Bryant, a number of whose 
portrait sketches of prominent musi- 
cians have appeared in MusICAL AMER- 
ICA during the past year, was married 


to Margaret Golde, sister of Walter 
Golde, the well-known accompanist and 
coach, on Nov. 17. Mr. and Mrs. Bryant 
will make their home in New York. 





Gallo Artists to Sing for Honor Legion 
of Police Department 


Several members of the San Carlo 
Opera Company will appear in a pro- 
gram that will be given at the eleventh 
annual entertainment of the Honor 
Legion of the New York City Police 
Department, Lieutenant Martin Regan, 
president, at the Hotel Commodore on 
the evening of Nov. 28. Mr. Gallo is an 
honorary member of the Legion. 





Helen Desmond-Costello, pianist, who 
appeared successfully in recital in Kim- 
ball Hall, Chicago, on Oct. 24, is a pupil 
of Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine. 





Félix Fourdrain Dies on Eve of 
Belated Production of “‘La Griffe’’ 
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Félix Fourdrain 
ARIS, Nov. 10.—Félix Fourdrain, 


composer, died here on Oct. 24, of 
pneumonia after an illness of ten days. 
He was obliged, two weeks before his 


death, to forego attendance at rehearsals 
of his opera “La Griffe’” which was 
produced shortly after his death at the 
Opéra-Comique, although it was ready 
eight years ago. Fourdrain was born in 
Paris in 1880, and received his musical 
education at the Conservatoire where 
he was a pupil of Massenet and Widor. 
He was especially interested in dramatic 
music from the first, and in 1907, when 
twenty-seven years old, made his first 
success with “La Légende du Point 
d’Argentan.” Shortly after, he dupli- 
cated this success with “La Glaneuse,” 
which was given at the Grand-Théatre, 
Lyons. ‘“Vercingetorix” was presented 
at the Nice Opéra in 1911, and the 
Gaité Lyrique, in 1913, produced his 
fairy work, “Les Contes de Perrault,” 
and, the following year, “Mme. Roland.” 

Fourdrain was a very prolific com- 
poser, but was never: influenced by the 
ultra-modern school. He followed rather, 
the school of his teacher, Massenet, 
though not without impressing upon 
his work the stamp of his own individ- 
uality. 

In the province of lighter dramatic 


composition, he produced successively 
“Les Maris de Ginette” at the Apollo 
in 1916; “Cadet Rousselle” at the Tri- 
anon; “La Jalousie du Barbouillé” at 
the Théatre Imperial; “Dolly” at the 
Apollo, and “Le Secret de Polichinelle” 
at Cannes. Besides these operatic 
works, the symphonic’ organizations 
brought out numerous excellent works 
including “La Véillée de Noél” and 
“Anniversaire.” He left several un- 
finished works among which were “La 
Plus Jolie Fille de France,” “L’Amour 
en Cage,” “La Hussarde” and “Chateau 
Historique,” also incidental music for 
“Candide” for the production by the 
Odéon. 

; Besides these works in larger forms, 
Fourdrain was the composer of a large 
number of songs, some of which, includ- 
ing “Carnival” and “Mandoline,” have 
achieved world-wide popularity. Other 
well-known songs of his are “Aux Portes 
de Seville” and “Les Marins d’Islande.” 


PASSED AWAY 


Charles J. Krehbiel 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 17.—Charles J. 
Krehbiel, president of the C. J. Krehbiel 
Printing Company, and brother of the 
late Henry E. Krehbiel who was for 
many years music critic of the New 
York Tribune, died at his home here 
yesterday in his seventy-fifth year. Mr. 
Krehbiel was born in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Feb. 26, 1849. He is survived by his 
widow, three sons and two daughters. 











Mathilde Schénberg 
VIENNA, Nov. 1.—Mathilde Schén- 
berg, wife of Arnold Schénberg, the 
composer, died here on Oct. 18. She was 
a sister of Alexander Zemlinsky, the 


Polish composer, who was Schénberg’s 
teacher. 





Rosa MacGeachy 


_Rosa MacGeachy, a prominent concert 
singer forty years ago, died at her home 
in New York on Nov. 16, in her seventy- 
sixth year. 

Olivia Ledyard Towle 
Mrs. Olivia Ledyard Towle, formerly 
well-known as a concert pianist, died at 
her home in Brooklyn on Nov. 11, 
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Grand Opera at Two Cents a 
Seat 


RAND opera in Berlin at two 

cents a seat was one of the 
extraordinary results following a 
downward swoop of the mark last 
week, according to a dispatch to 
the New York newspapers. 
Tickets for the State Opera had 
been put on sale at 2,000,000,000 
marks ten days in advance; but 
before the performances the mark 
fell, and those who had taken 
up these tickets were able to enjoy 
opera sung by artists like Barbara 
Kemp and Michael Bohnen of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company at 
a price which would not have 
bought one-fourth of a loaf of 
bread. As the contracts of Miss 
Kemp and Mr. Bohnen are on a 
gold basis, the management has 
had to face the loss, and has now 
announced that in future tickets 
will not be offered more than two 
days before the performance. 
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Elsa Gentner-Fischer 
Engaged by Chicagoans 
After Brilliant Success 
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Elsa Gentner-Fischer, Leading Soprano 
with the Wagnerian Opera Company 


CHICAGO, Nov. 17.—It is learned from 
unofficial but authentic sources that 
Elsa Gentner-Fischer, soprano of the 
Wagnerian Opera Company, has been 
engaged by the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company for the whole of next season. 
She will make her first appearance as a 
member of the company, according to 
present plans, next November. 

Mme. Gentner-Fischer made a sensa- 
tional success during the Wagnerian 
Opera Company’s fortnight in Chicago. 
She sang Senta in “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” the Countess in “Marriage of 
Figaro,” Sieglinde in “Walkiire” and 
Myrtocle in d’Albert’s “Dead Eyes.” 
She will be heard in these réles in New 
York during the Wagnerian Company’s 
engagement next month and will also 
sing Elizabeth in “Tannhauser.” 





Leon Lerando Resumes Concert Work 


EASTON, PA., Nov. 17.—Leon Lerando, 
harpist, has resumed his professional 
work after six years of inactivity, owing 
to an injured hand. Mr. Lerando, who is 
now a resident of Easton, is a graduate 
of the Prague Conservatory. He came 
to America in 1910 and was appointed 
music director by the West Chicago 
Park Commission. He later made con- 
cert tours in a number of States. 

MARGARET H. CLYDE. 


a ~~~ D’ Alvarez Believes Artists Retain 


Knowledge Gained in Previous Life 
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NYONE seeing Marguerite D’Al- 
varez come upon the stage, even 
before she opens her mouth to sing, 
realizes that an unusual personality is 


before him, a personality that is not 
concerned with the surface of things nor 
of mere length and breadth of experi- 
ence. If there is such a thing as a 
fourth dimension of temperament, Mme. 
D’Alvarez has the consciousness of it, 
and that is one of the things that makes 
her singing of such unusual interest. 

“Why should I tame myself complete- 
ly” asked the Peruvian contralto. 
“Self-restraint is all very well and every 
artist is self-restrained. In spite of 
what they say, I am too. I never let 
myself go as much as I might, but what 
would you? Is a singer to feel nothing? 
I don’t believe it. You remember Ros- 
setti’s lines, ‘By thine own tears, thy 
song must tears beget, O singer!’ 

“As a matter of fact, every artist, I 
firmly believe, brings over something to 
this life from a previous one. That’s 
what temperament is, the knowledge of 
things one has not necessarily exper!- 
enced here but knows about anyway. 
The difference between young souls and 
old souls is just that knowledge of 
things and you can tell by the look in a 
person’s face just how deep that knowl- 
edge is and how far back it goes. The 
feeling of reincarnation is subconscious- 
ly strong and all real art is mesmerism 
for the moment of creation or interpre- 
tation, the moment when one has the 
sense of being possessed, of bein” moved 
by some bigger thing, some power out- 
side of one’s self. 

“Whether you ‘put this over,’ as the 
saying is, is another matter, for the re- 
ceptivity of the listener is just as vital 
a point in an artistic performance as 
the impulse from the singer. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I think it is almost more 
important. 


Strange Experiences in London 


“Recently in London I had a curious 
experience, or better say, three curious 
experiences, at a concert at which I sang 
in the Albert Hall for the monument to 
the soldiers who fell in the battle of the 
Somme. Directly after the concert I re- 
ceived a note from some man, a total 
stranger, asking if he might call upon 
me. Of course all artists get these by 
the dozen, so I just directed my secre- 
tarv to say that I was frightfully busy 
and regretted that I was unable to see 
him. He wrote me again, asking me 
please to telephone him, as he had some- 
thing very interesting to tell me. 

“His letter was so urgent that I de- 
cided to see him and—vwell, he told me 
the most amazing things not only about 
my past but about my future, and I am 
naturally greatly interested to see if 
they will turn out as he said. He was a 
theosorhist and knew all about reincar- 
nation. It was all quite amazing, but he 
said *hat he knew from hearing me sing 
all sorts of things that one can usually 
divine only from casting a horoszope. 

“The second thing was perhaps the 
most interestin~ of the three, because it 
was a human touch. I did not know 
about it until afterward, but there was 
a young composer, a mere boy, who was 
on his way to the river to commit sui- 
cide. He came into the gallery of the 
Albert Hall because he said that the 
poster of my concert interested him. 
When he came in. I was singing Sulli- 
van’s ‘God Shall Wipe Away All Tears,’ 
a song I particularly love. Well. he 
went home and said that when there 
was such a beantifl] thing in the world 
as my singing of that song that suicide 
was an absurdity! That, I think. was 


the verv highest compliment I ever had 
paid me. 

“Then the third thing. I was deco- 
rated by the French government. The 


ceremony did not take place at that con- 
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© George Maillard Keasslere 
Marguerite D’Alvarez 


cert, but I was notified then, and the 
crossed palms, making me an Officier des 
Palmes Académiques, were pinned on 
me at mv recital in Queen’s Hall shortly 
after, in an interval of the program, by 
the French Minister of Beaux Arts who 
came from Paris especially. 

“To come back to what I said about 
artists bringing something over from 
another existence, when I was studying 
with Gevaert in Brussels, we were work- 
ing on a Bach aria one day, and I 
breathed at a different place from the 
one marked in the copy. Gevaert asked 
me why I.did so, and I told him that it 
was because I felt it that way. He said: 
‘That is interesting because your way is 
the way Bach originally marked the 
phrasing.’ 

“The one thing you cannot learn is 
the sacred fire. You may achieve in- 
spiration from other artists, but unless 
your soul is tuned to receive impressions 
and to give them forth, the result will 
be as sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bal! JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 


HUMPERDINCK’S SON HERE 


Will Conduct Father’s Music for “The 
Miracle”—Swedish Ballet Arrives 


Wolfram Humperdinck, son of the 
late Englebert Humperdinck, composer 
of “Hansel und Gretel” and “Konigs- 
kinder,” arrived in New York on the 
Adriatic on Nov. 19. Accompanying 
Mr. Humperdinck, who will conduct the 
orchestra at the performances of “The 
Miracle,” which is to be staged here by 
Max Reinhardt, were Fritz Feld, assist- 
ant manager to Mr. Reinhardt, and 
Fritz Schirmer, who assisted the elder 
Humperdinck in composing the music 
for “The Miracle.” Mrs. Schirmer, who 
is a well-known soprano, will have one 
of the parts in the production. 

The Swedish Ballet, which will begin 
its tour of the United States with a 
week’s engagement in New York on Nov. 
26, arrived on the President Roosevelt 
on Nov. 16. The principal dancers are 
Jean Borlin and Ebon Strandin, the lat- 
ter premiére danseuse at the Royal 
Opera House, Stockholm. Another re- 
cent arrival in New York was Amy 
Evans, Australian soprano, who came on 
the Cedric on Nov. 12. Moriz Rosenthal, 








pianist was booked on the Majestic, due, 


Nov. 21. 
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Plan Additional Seats for 
Metropolitan Opera 


EATING arrangements in th 

Metropolitan Opera House wi 
be considerably altered at the clos 
of the present season to accomm: 
date more chairs and improve th 
view of the stage. Although fin: 
details of the changes have n 
yet been decided, an enlarg: 
ment of dress circle, balcony an 
family circle is contemplate: 
One plan calls for the extension o 
these floors about eight feet, mal 
ing room for about 1000 mor 
middle-priced seats and reducin 
the curve of the balconies. On 
result of this latter change will b 
to bring seats on the side of th 
horseshoe into better view of th 
stage. Changes in the orchestr: 
floor are also contemplated, in 
cluding the opening of a cente: 
aisle and the probable eliminatio: 
of the orchestra circle, which run 
around the sides of the audi 
torium, with its seats facing th: 
center of the house. It has been 
suggested that the row of grand 
tier boxes be eliminated and 
number of alternative boxes be 
placed downstairs in place of the 
orchestra circle, but this matter is 
as yet undecided. 
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Emmy Krueger, Now on 
Tour in Switzerland, 
Due Here in New Year 
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Emmy Krueger, as “Briinnhilde” 


Emmy Krueger, dramatic soprano, 
who will make her American début as 
soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony 
in a Wagnerian program early in the 
new year, is now engaged on an operati 
tour in Switzerland in the course of 
which she will sing Marta in “Tiefland,” 
Kundry in “Parsifal’” and Briinnhilde in 
“Die Walkiire.” In Zurich two complete 


performances of the “Ring of the Nieb- 
lung” will be given during this month, 
the first time the entire Ring has been 
given there for a considerable period 
Miss Krueger has been engaged for thi 
Bayreuth Festival next summer and has 
already visited Bayreuth for the first 
rehearsals. 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 
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Bush sLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
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An Artistic Triumph. | 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY. York,Pa. 
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